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GLADSTONE’S HOMER. 


A tone work from the per. of Mr. 
Gladstone would contain, we might 
confidently predict, many ingenious 
and many excellent observations, and 
be distinguished by much admirable 
writing, rising at times into elo- 
quence; but we might almost as 
confidently predict, from our perusal 
of his former works, and from the 
demands made upon him by his par- 
liamentary career, that such a work 
would betray many signs of haste 
and imperfect study, that the inge- 
nious observation would not always 
carry conviction with it, that an air 
of plausibility would be sometimes 
thrown round a theory or statement 
which would not bear examination, 
and that the fluent pen of one on 
whom the “‘ winged words,” as Homer 
might say, wait so obediently, would 
be tempted into too rapid and too 
voluminous exercise of its power. 
The reader of Mr. Gladstone’s Homer 
will find both these predictions real- 
ised, and if he is of the same opinion 
as ourselves, he will regret to say 
that the imperfections he expected 
are more signal and more numerous 
than the merits and excellencies he 
was equally prepared to recognise. 
There is very much of loose and 
hasty reasoning in these volumes. 
There is great want of condensation, 
of clear and explicit statement. A 


fertile thinker, and a rapid writer, 
who never thoroughly examines the 
premises from which he starts, and 
is never quite consistent with him- 
self in the conclusions at which he 
arrives—such is the character which 
our author here most frequently sus- 
tains. That he can build—that the 
constructive faculty is within him— 
will be admitted by all; but there is 
hardly any one we know who builds 
so rapidly, and explores with so 
little care the foundation on which 
he raises his superstructure. Haste 
seems to be written everywhere, on 
every page of the book. How far 
this is owing to natural disposition, 
or original mental character, and how 
far to the distractions of a political 
life, it is impossible for us to say. 
We suppose that the blame must be 
shared between them. We are quite 
certain that a large share must be 
ascribed to the latter cause. The 
literary man ought to have done his 
work before he enters Parliament; 
or he must retire from it, or from a 
prominent part in its debates, if he 
would prosecute any profound study 
or elaborate any great work. If it is 
hard for the man of letters and of 
reflective habits to become an active 
politician, it is still more difficult for 
the active politician, engaged night 
as well as day in parliamentary war- 
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fare and party strifes, and in all the 
passing topics and urgent interests of 
the current year, to give himself with 
the necessary concentration to any 
great literary task. We do not de- 
mand impossibilities from any man. 
We might perbaps fairly complain of 
those who attempt impossibilities. 

A parliamentary reputation, and a 
reputation in any of the higher de- 
partments of literature, are two very 
different things, are won by very dif- 
ferent qualities of mind, and by a 
training or mental discipline of an 
almost opposite character. Mr. Glad- 
stone, as an orator of the House of 
Commons, stands, by general con- 
sent, pre-eminent. Mr. Gladstone, as 
a writer of books, is by no means 
pre-eminent. It is not that he 
cannot write almost as well as he 
speaks ; there is at all events no de- 
ficiency to be complained of in the 
style, so far as this can be separated 
from the thought: it is that the 
thinking which is quite profound and 
accurate enough for a listening assem- 
bly, whose attention is gained by the 
energy of the speaker, and secured 
by their own interest in the success 
of the debate, and who are at all 
times more struck with the readiness 
and tact and the skilful fencing that 
keeps a position once taken up, than 
by the graver processes of reasoning 
which justify, and should precede, 
the taking up of any position at all 
—it is that the thinking which is 
close and searching enough for the 
orator, is too careless, hasty, and 
fragmentary for the author, and will 
not supply solid material for a book 
which is to be held in the hand, and 
turned backwards and forwards, and 
perused a second time, and read in 
the silence and the leisure of the 
study. A facility of theorising, of 
inventing arguments, detecting ana- 
logies, a skill to put forward and 
conceal facts according to the exigen- 
cies of the moment—all these we 
have in the works of Mr. Gladstone ; 
but we miss the honest, searching, 
candid inquiry after truth. Even 
when we agree with him on the pre- 
mises he has assumed, we do not 
find that our faith in them has been 
strengthened; he has done nothing 
to confirm us in the citadel we are 
anxious to hold against, perhaps, 





vigorous assailants. Very often those 
premises from which he starts—trip- 
ping on with light ingenious alacrity 
—form the very key of the position, 
are the very matters on which his in- 
telligent contemporaries are inquir- 
ing and discussing. He perhaps 
passes over with quiet, grave as- 
sumption, the’ real question over 
which doubt and difficulty are hang- 
ing, and then proceeds along his free 
current of ingenious, inventive argu- 
ment; playing dexterously with the 
facts of his case, disposing them in 
light and shadow as will best suit 
the purpose of the moment; placing 
his hand over the picture, and re- 
vealing just so much of it at a time 
as it is desirable that his gentle and 
tractable reader should’ see. Very 
gentle and very tractable must that 
reader be who continues satisfied 
with Mr. Gladstone as an expositor 
of truth, whether he is dealing with 
the Church of England or with the 
gods of Olympus. 

We could select many passages 
from this work, and we hope we 
shall be able to find room in our 
pages for some of them, which con- 
tain separable observations both true 
and admirably expressed; but we 
are compelled to report that the 
philosophical and historical criticism 
which forms the substance of the 
book is of a very slight, unstable 
character—much of it fanciful and 
visionary. We do not say that a 
painstaking student of Homer will 
have gained nothing from a perusal 
of these three volumes; but we do 
think that, in the course of his scho- 
larly reading, he will rarely have en- 
countered three such bulky volumes 
from which he has gained so little. 
He presses his hand, and the more 
tightly he grasps the less he retains. 
So much escapes in mere froth, mere 
fancy, vague and unaccredited asser- 
tion. There is, too, a great deal of 
repetition; time has not been taken 
to condense, and so to arrange the 
material as to avoid this repetition. 
“Excuse the length of my letter, I 
had not time to make it shorter,” 
writes the venerable John Wesley. 
The excuse is permissible in a letter: 
is it equally permissible in a book ? 

Mr. Gladstone, in his first volume, 
escapes altogether from the question 
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of the authorship of the Homeric 
oems (as we must all of us at least 
call them), of the Jliad and the 
Odyssey—tiies from it, as one wearied 
with the din of unprofitable contro- 
versy. We can quite participate in 
this feeling, and we have no desire 
to enter into a debate which our 
author has felt himself at liberty to 
decline. And yet the controversy 
has most assuredly: been brought to 
no satisfactory conclusion—to no 
such result that a writer in the posi- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone can fold his 
arms and retain the old faith in 
Homer, and quietly assume that all 
the Jliad and all the Odyssey was 
the composition of the same great 
poet—assume this for the purpose of 
drawing subsequent deductions of an 
historical character. He can waive 
the discussion, if he pleases, as we 
should be disposed to waive it, on 
the frank plea that we have nothing 
rew to say—he can waive it as a 
controversy which is apparently ex- 
hausted without being determined ; 
but matters are unfortunately not in 
such a condition that he can avoid 
the discussion, and yet assume that 
one party is right, and adopt that 
oid faith in Homer which existed 
before the controversy was stirred. 
That the great poet Homer really 
lived, and that we have many of 
his verses, is doubted by few; but 
there are almost as few who now 
hold what a hundred years ago was 
the unshaken creed of all the scho- 
lars of Europe. In the days of Pope 
and Addison there was no English 
scholar who did not believe that the 
Iliad and the Odyssey were as indis- 
putably the works of Homer as the 
Paradise Lost and the Paradise 
Regained were the works of Milton. 
In our days there is scarcely an Eng- 
lish scholar who has the same unhe- 
sitating faith. Perhaps he assigns 
the Iliad to one poet and the Odyssey 
to another; and this becomes an im- 
portant conclusion to the historian, 
if the critic adds (as he generally 
does) that the Odyssey was a later 
production than the Iliad. Perhaps 
he makes a distinction between the 
several books of the Iliad itself, and 
finds in it a combination of two 
or more poems originally distinct. 
Whatever theory he rests in, he 
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never gets back to the early undis- 
turbed faith of his ancestors, or of his 
own school-days. 

The controversy is interminable, 
because each party will and must 
rely, in great measure, upon a cer- 
tain critical appreciation for which 
he cannot altogether render a reason 
to another. He feels that there is 
a different workmanship, a different 
tone of thought, in one part of a 
great poem from the rest. It is im- 
possible to argue him out of this 
feeling, and he finds it almost as im- 
possible to communicate to another 
the grounds of his own conviction. 
Thus the two disputants are in a 
hopeless state of antagonism. It 
happens, too, that the controversy is 
implicated with another controversy, 
on which very different opinions are 
likely to be retained. At what time 
was the use of writing introduced into 
Greece? and what are the inferences 
we are to draw, if itis decided that the 
use of writing was not introduced till 
after the composition of the Homeric 
poems? The first of these questions 
may admit of a tolerably decisive 
answer; it is at least generally con- 
cluded that the poems were in exist- 
ence before the art of writing was 
known or practised in Greece. But 
the second question—what are we to 
conclude therefrom of the original 
state in which these poems existed, 
or of the manner of their growth into 
the form in which they have de- 
scended to us?—is not so readily 
answered—is answered in a very dif- 
ferent manner by different persons, 
It is, in fact, a matter for conjecture. 
To some of us it seems highly im- 
probable that, where poems are 
composed only to be recited, a poet 
would have any motive for entering 
on a composition longer than could 
be recited on one occasion ; and almost 
as improbable that, without the aid 
of writing materials, he should have 
the ability to design and execute so 
long a work as the Jliad or the 
Odyssey. But if one or several poets 
had written many pieces on the same 
great subject, as the siege of Troy or 
the adventures of Ulysses, then it is 
easily explicable how such separate 
poems should afterwards have be- 
come amalgamated into one. Thus 
the Iliad and the Odyssey may both 
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have grown into very nearly the 
form in which we now have them 
before the art of writing was intro- 
duced, although in the absence of 
that art it is almost impossible to 
suppose them to be designed and 
executed by one man in their present 
entireness. This reasoning fails to 
produce: its effect on other minds, 
who, impressed with the internal 
evidence of unity in the composition, 
will not yield to what they assert is 
a mere conjecture as to the motives 
or the ability of a bard in the heroic 
times. 

Though in the first volume Mr. 
Gladstone passes over the contro- 
versy, and refers us to the works of 
others, yet in the third volume he so 
far returns to it as to enter into some 
discussion with Mr. Grote, and dis- 
pute the view which that historian 
had taken of the authorship of the 
Homeric poems. Mr. Grote perceives 
strong evidence of unity of design in 
the Odyssey, and attributes the whole 
poem to one author; but he judges 
differently of the Iliad. “ The /liad,” 
he says, ‘‘presents the appearance of 
a house built upon a plan compara- 
tively narrow, and subsequently en- 
larged by successive additions. The 
first book, together with the eighth, 
and the books from the eleventh to 
the twenty-second inclusive, seem to 
form the primary organization of the 
poem, then properly an Achilleis. 
The twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
books are additions at the tail of this 
primitive poem, which still leave it 
nothing more than an enlarged Achil- 
leis ; but the books of the second 
to the seventh inclusive, together 
with the tenth, are of a wider and 
more comprehensive character, and 
convert the poem from an Achilleis 
into an Iliad.” Mr. Grote does not 
say that these last-mentioned parts 
are of inferior merit, or of an appre- 
ciably later date. K. O. Miiller, in 
his History of the Literature of 
Ancient Greece, had drawn attention 
to a distinction between the two 
parts of the poem, an original part 
having chief reference to Achilleis 
and the Greeks, and the superinduced 
part having reference to the entire 
war. Mr. Grote has drawn this dis- 
tinction with more definiteness, and 
justified it by several remarks which 


appeared to us to carry much weight 
with them. From the second to the 
seventh book Achilles is scarcely 
alluded to; “and moreover,” adds 
Mr. Grote, “the Greeks do perfectly 
well without him. - Diomedes 
is in fact exalted to a pitch of glory 
in regard to contests with the gods 
which even Achilles himself never 
obtains afterwards; and Helennus 
the Trojan puts him above Achilles 
in terific prowess.” 

These and other reasons for such di- 
vision of the Iliad Mr. Gladstone com- 
bats, and is disposed to regard them 
as “ wild suppositions.” He sees the 
same marks of unity of design in 
the Jliad that Mr. Grote had recog- 
nised in the Odyssey. The reasons 
pro and con for this theory of an 
original Achilleis we should not 
have space to enter on, and after all, 
every reader of Homer must be left 
to his own critical feeling and dis- 
crimination. We will content our- 
selves with this very modest observa- 
tion. It is one thing to contend for 
such a discrepancy or inequality in 
the parts, as absolutely forbids the 
belief that the Jliad and Odyssey were 
written originally as entire poems, and 
by the same poet, and another thing 
to show such discrepancies, or such 
redundancies, as would permit us to 
adopt the theory of their growth 
from shorter poems, presuming that 
other considerations favoured such a 
theory. Great poets are very un- 
equal, the best poems have faults in 
their structure, strange oversights 
are committed by the shrewdest of 
authors, and in ancient works the 
text may have been corrupted. The 
evidence must be very stringent, 
therefore, that would absolutely prove 
of any work that it could not have 
been designed and executed by one 
man, But it is a much less degree 
of evidence we require to permit us 
to believe that it may have grown 
up in the manner we have already 
stated, if the absence of the art of 
writing, and the fact that poets com- 
posed for recitation, point to such 4 
mode of growth. If there is an 
antecedent probability that several 
separate, or perhaps serial, poems 
have been interwoven or welded to- 
gether, we rather look for some 
manifestations where the join may 
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have been, then where it must have 
been. 

But, by whomsoever written, here 
they are! The Jliwd and the Odyssey 
exist for us; they have descended from 
aremote antiquity, and give us most 
valuable intimations of the manners 
and modes of thought and feeling of 
ancient times. The precise date when 
these poems were written may still 
be doubtful ; but this is of little conse- 
quence so long as we confine our 
deductions to a certain period that we 
are contented to call the heroic period 
of Greece. When, however, we pro- 
ceed, as Mr. Gladstone does, to draw 
inference from them of the political 
and religious state and condition of 
Troy, and of the Greeks as they 
lived and acted at the siege of Troy, 
it becomes then necessary to fix the 
date of their composition with some 
precision. 

Homer—for we shall speak of a 
one Homer, the author of the Jliad 
and the Odyssey, leaving the doubts 
which hang over this subject. still 
unresolved,— Homer would neces- 
sarily describe the state of manners 
with which he was familiar. Though 
his poems are two great romances, 
and though he deals with gods and 
demigods, and tells and invents the 
most marvellous things, he would 
hot invent a whole system of man- 
ners, customs, institutions. One may 
find materials for history, and many 
true detaiJs of life, of customs, and 
opinions, in the Arabian Nights, 
because the authors of these fictions 
might invent genii and giants, but 
they would not, and could not, in- 
vent an entirely new state of society, 
and forms of government and reli- 
gion that did not exist. We are 
sure, therefore that we have in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey a valuable 
record of the age in which they were 
written. 

As a picture of ancient manners, 
these poems have been well studied. 
There is very little left here for the 
discoverer. Mr. Gladstone adds no- 
thing to the terse and compendious 
descriptions which Mr. Grote has 
given in the second volume of his 
History. The Greeks of Homer’s 
time were a semi-barbarous race, 
cruel, revengeful, often brutal, reck- 
less of human life, bound by few ties 
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of duty ; and on the other hand, brave, 
hospitable, at times generous, and 
(which is their best trait), sufficiently 
humanised to treat their wives and 
their daughters with honour and 
respect. Their manners are of the 
most primitive character. Achilles 
cooks the dinner; Ulysses builds the 
house. Their political institutions 
are very unsettled. Their kings or 
chiefs owe their authority to per- 
sonal prowess, to a reputation for 
bravery or sagacity. The prince has 
as much power as he can keep. 
There is very little of the govern- 
ment of law. If one man kills an- 
other, the relations of the murdered 
man pursue their own revenge. In 
lieu of revenge they may accept a 
fine, but there appears to be no 
power to compel them to receive this 
compensation. What we call our ob- 
ligations to society, are very dimly 
recognised. Hospitality is practised, 
as we find amongst other semi-barbar- 
ous people, but the stranger was not 
safe till he had put himself under the 
protection of the gods; he came as 
a suppliant, and the host binding 
himself by an oath, took the char- 
acter of protector. Wherever there 
is much dependence placed upon the 
oath, we may be sure there is very 
little general and habitual morality. 
This picture of Homeric manners is 
seen reflected amongst the gods ; they 
too have very little care for the gene- 
ral good—are capricious, revengeful 
—moved by personal feelings of hos- 
tility or of kindness. The govern- 
ment of Jupiter is as lax and un- 
settled as the rule of Agamemnon. 
His deities are self-willed, and Jove 
himself has to make concessions, and 
it is as much by skilful management 
of his refractory council, as by inhe- 
rent power and authority, that he 
contrives to get the decrees of Fate 
executed. 

All historians and critics agree in 
portraying this period in much the 
same colours. Some are more im- 
pressed with the lights, some with 
the shadows, but the picture cannot 
be very different to any two candid 
observers. Mr. Gladstone dwells 
more frequently on the virtues than 
the vices of this heroic period, but 
he does not omit the latter. Per- 
haps the chief source of the difference 
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that may be noticed in the estimate 
formed of this period by any two stu- 
dents of Homer, lies in this, that one 
will make a greater allowance than 
another for the peculiar colouring it 
has received from the imagination or 
the sentiments of the poet. It is 
most true that the. poet himself is 
but the highest creation of his own 
age ; it is most true that he cannot 
stir the minds of others, nor obtain 
their admiration, unless he, to a cer- 
tain extent, is in unison with his own 
age; but it is equally true that a 
great poet will occasionally attribute 
to his warriors sentiments which 
would only arise in the minds of a 
few reflective men like himself. We 
think that our Shakespeare has not 
unfairly represented the English bar- 
ons of the middle ages; but how 
many thoughts and sentiments has 
he given them which were quite un- 
known to Yorkist or Lancastrian ! 
Homer idealised ; he could not other- 
wise have been the great poet that 
he was. Something—how much it is 
hard to say—of what we admire in 
Achilles and Hector belongs ex- 


clusively to the poet, not to the 
warrior, of that age. In some of the 
speeches assigned to his heroes we 
think we see the reflective, medita- 
tive man giving out his own especial 
thoughts; uttering them in the per- 
son of that class of fighting men 
amongst whom they would probably 
never have originated.* 

Some weight must doubtless be 
attached to a remark which Mitford 
makes in his History of Greece, that, 
at a time when poets are the only 
historians, they will be solicitous to 
perform this part of historian ; and 
will occasionally interweave in their 
poems mere matter of fact and sober 
narrative, simply because it is true, 
and that the record should be pre- 
served. Thus, besides these general 
intimations incidentally given, there 
are positive historical facts to be 
gleaned from the Homeric poems, 
Still they are chiefly valuable to us 
for the unintentional record they 
have transmitted to us of a certain 
phase of human society. Even when 
examining them in this light, we 
must proceed with caution. Mr. 








* For instance in the Twelfth Book there is a speech assigned to Hector and 
another to Sarpedon, which seems to bring us into communion with the mind of 
the poet. We will quote from the prose translation in Bohn’s series. It is only in 
prose that any translator can be faithful to the original. Polydamas has advised 


Hector to withdraw from the battle; he has seen an eagle flying with a serpent: 


in his talons, and interpreted this into an augury of defeat for the Trojans. Hee- 
tor rises above auguries—shows a contempt for them. “QO Polydamas, thou 
dost not say things agreeable to me. ‘Truly have the gods destroyed thy 
judgment from thee, who advisest me to be forgetful of the counsels of lofty- 
thundering Jove, which he hath himself undertaken for me and confirmed. And 
thou exhortest me to obey the wing-expanding birds; which I very little regard, 
nor do I care for them whether they fiy to the right towards the moon and the 
sun, or to the left towards the darkening west ; but let us obey the will of mighty 
Jove, who rules over all mortals and immortals, There is one augury, the best, 
to fight for our country.” 

In the other instance, Sarpedon thus addresses Glaucus : “ Glaucus, why are we 
especially honoured in Lycia both with the first seat in banquet, and with full 
goblets, and why do all look to us as gods? Why do we also possess a great and 
beautiful enclosure of the vine-bearing and corn-bearing land on the banks of 
Zanthus? Now, therefore, it behoves us, advancing amongst the foremost 
Lycians, to stand firm, and to bear the brunt of the raging fight ; so that some 
one of the closely-armed Lycians may say, ‘By no means inglorious do our kings 
govern Lycia, and eat the fat sheep, and drink the choice sweet wine ; but their 
valour likewise is excelling, becausé they fight amongst the foremost Lycians.’ O 
dear friend, if indeed, by escaping from this war, we were destined to be ever 
free from old age, and immortal, neither would I combat myself in the van, nor 
send thee into the glorious battle. But now—for of a truth ten thousand fates of 
death press upon us, which it is not possible for a mortal to escape or avoid— 
let us on: either we shall give glory to some one, or some one to us.” 

It seems to us that there is a strain of reflection here which the poet gave to, 
but did not find, amongst his warriors. In estimating the 'Homerie period, we 
may assign such sentiments to the Homerids if we please, but hardly to the mili- 
tary chiefs. 
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Gladstone finds in Homer an autho- 
rity for the political and religious in- 
stitutions of Troy. What did Homer 
know of Troy? He gave to it in- 
stitutions which probably existed in 
his own time in cities of Asia Minor, 
but Troy had disappeared, had gone 
for him into the region of fable. It 
has always been a subject of con- 
troversy what interval had elapsed 
between the siege of Troy and the 
composition of the Ziad. Opinions 
have varied from eighty to five hun- 
dred years. Mr. Gladstone would 
make the interval less even than 
eighty. But it matters not what 
length of time you imagine; this fact 
remains certain, that, whether fifty 
or five hundred years, a period had 
elapsed sufficiently long to throw 
Troy and the history of Troy into 
the region of fable. The manner in 
which the siege terminates is suffi- 
cient proof of this. The stratagem 
of the wooden horse bears some in- 
distinct reference to the fact that 
peculiar and religious honours were 
given by the Trojans to the horse. 
Time enough had elapsed for some 
mythical or allegorical story to grow 
into this absurd fable. 

Subject to these considerations, we 
can cordially agree with Mr. Glad- 
stone when he says that, next to 
the Hebrew Scriptures, the Homeric 
poems form the most precious record 
we possess of antiquity. And the 
Greek and the Hebrew records throw 
light upon each other. Not that we 
are able to detect any direct link of 
connection between the two, but 
they both originate from, and explain 
our common humanity. Even in 
that religious development in which 
the Hebrew outstript all other na- 
tions, they throw light upon each 
other, because, notwithstanding many 
marked diversities, and the inferior- 
ity of the one, there are also many 
marked resemblances and great char- 
acteristics common to them both. 
How stiiking, for instance, is this 
broad resemblance—with both the 
early Greek and the early Hebrew, 
the god rules here on earth—inflicts 
his judgments here—bestows his re- 
wards here. Hades or Elysium plays 
but a feeble part in the government 
of man. In both nations, as the 
mind grows in knowledge, views of 
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a future life expand, and the immor- 
tality of man shines out both upon 
Jew and Greek. 

It is on the mythology of Homer 
that Mr. Gladstone has bestowed his 
chief attention; it is here that he 
has indeed brought forward some 
striking novelties. Not that his 
theory is new—on the contrary, it is 
the revival of a theory which we 
thought had passed away from the 
scholarship of the nineteenth century ; 
but his manner of proving and ex- 
emplifying it may assuredly have 
the praise of novelty. Here, at all 
events—in this region of mythology 
—Homer is good authority, for we 
are in the very region of imagina- 
tion ; and if the poet invents here, he 
must still be taken as an expounder 
of the popular creed, for his inven- 
tions become a part of it. Here, 
what people have imagined, and felt, 
and thought, is the very fact of his- 
tory we are in search of, and the 
most interesting of all facts to know. 

Mr. Gladstone accords to the Greeks 
the faculty of invention, and is ready 
to acknowledge that any amount of 
nonsense may have grown up ¢pon- 
taneously in this fruitful soil of the 
human mind; but where there is 
any approximation in their concep- 
tions of deity, in their religious sen- 
timents or practices, to our own stan- 
dard of truth and rationality, then he 
refers us to traditions of an especially 
divine communication made to Adam 
and the patriarchs. From such tra- 
ditions did they obtain what light of 
truth they possessed; and by the de- 
gradation and disintegration of such 
traditions, and by corrupt additions 
to them, did they proceed to manu- 
facture their own mythology. He 
finds, for instance, that Minerva and 
Apollo have greater attributes than 
their place in the family of Jupiter 
would account for—attributes incon- 
sistent with the subordinate position 
they hold to the Father of gods and 
men; and he explains this, not as 
other mythologists have explained 
it, by showing that these deities had 
been the supreme objects of worship 
to other people, or to separate Greek 
tribes, before Homer had gathered 
them into his Olympian family—but 
he refers us for these higher attri- 
butes to Messianic traditions de- 
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scended from patriarchal times, of 
which those who desire to know more 
than they will learn from the book of 
Genesis, may consult the Talmud 
with advantage. We must endeavour 
to state Mr. Gladstone’s views in his 
own words, though it will take some 
trouble to select from his ample and 
redundant pages any statement that 
will at once be brief, full, and explicit. 

But before we proceed to the far- 
ther exposition of Mr. Gladstone’s the- 
ory, or the theory to which he has de- 
voted this exercise of his argumen- 
tative ingenuity, let us recall what we 
had previously learned, from other 
authorities, to consider as settled 
conclusions on this subject of Greek 
mythology. It is always well, before 
opening a new book, to call to mind 
what we have obtained by our pre- 
vious reading and reflection, Nothing 
can be more plain than that the 
poems of Homer do not represent to 
us the earliest form of religious faith ; 
they refer us distinctly to earlier 
gods, and to gods conceived of in an 
earlier manner. The fables related of 
the Olympian deities, their very names 
and their attributes, carry us back to 
some period when the gods were more 
nearly identified with the elements 
over which they rule than they were 
in the times of Homer. Many of 
these fables wear the unmistakable 
appearance of having been suggested, 
in the first place, by allegories and 
personifications which originally were 
merely methods of describing physical 
facts. The alternation of day and 
night, of spring and winter—the 
power of the sun over all vegetable 
and animal life—the dawn, the dew, 
the fertilising shower, the unceasing 
activity and mutability of nature, 
life and death, generation and decay 
incessantly giving place to each 
other—these were the great patent 
truths which reflective men, of ardent 
and imaginative temper, had first 
to express, and which they perhaps 
inevitably expressed in the language 
of metaphor and personification, A 
statement of natural phenomena ex- 
pressed in a series of personifications 
becomes itself a history, or sooner or 
later tempts to the moulding of it 
into some narrative. If the imagin- 
ative thinker of one age, looking ad- 
miringly on the sudden bursting forth 
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of all the glories and the growths of 
spring—noting how the earth produces 
all this marvellous birth, of tree, and 
flower, and fruit, under the influence 
of bright skies and moist showers— 
should proclaim this to be the bless- 
ed marriage of the heaven and the 
earth, we may be sure that some 
subsequent thinker, dwelling on the 
image here presented to him, would 
be tempted to describe this marriage 
—to describe the bridegroom and 
the bride. These would certainly 
be king and queen, if such dignities 
were known to him; and these royal 
titles would alone suggest a govern- 
ment, as well as a matrimonial 
union, and subjects to govern both 
in heaven and in earth. We are 
launched at once into an anthropo- 
morphic mythology. A Zeus, the 
god of day and light, and of the 
upper air, marries Here, goddess of 
the earth; and by-and-by we have 
a King and Queen of Olympus, rul- 
ing over men and gods, ar’ a Jupiter 
and Juno, who are, no longer bound 
to any one element, but to whom all 
the elements of the world are equally 
free. The stars of heaven, and the 
passage of the sun through constel- 
lations, named from fancied resem- 
blances to terrestrial objects—our 
first astronomy, in short—was sufii- 
cient of itself to give origin to a 
multitude of fables. The imagina- 
tive poet only needed that two or 
three positive facts should be given 
him--the wilder and the more un- 
connected the better——and he would 
piece them together into some nar- 
rative. The more abrupt and extra- 
vagant the fragments given to him, 
the more likely would they be to 
stimulate his invention to supply the 
missing links. The zodiac alone, and 
the sun, now brighter, and now dim- 
mer, tracing his way through it, was 
enough to people the world with 
legends—the labours of Hercules, 
and the like—which very soon lost 
all recognisable connection with the 
sun, and the stars, and the seasons. 
What is more, when the poets have 
framed these wild legends out of 
materials thus accidentally given to 
them, other men, because they are 
so wild and absurd as narratives, 
begin to supply profound moral mean- 
ings for them. 
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When we say that the perusal of 
the Homeric poems alone, without 
further or collateral evidence, is suf- 
ficient to prove an antecedent period 
of nature-worship, we beg leave to 
add that we by no means understand 
by that term a worship in which no- 
thing was present to the mind but 
the literal facts or forces of nature, 
nothing but physical phenomena. 
The physical phenomena—if imagina- 
tion stirs at all within us, if there is 
any worship at all—have been ani- 
mated, we may be sure, by a power 
analogous to haman will or human 
thought. But the term nature-wor- 
ship is serviceable to point out that 
epoch when the gods were conceived 
of as in close combination with the 
elements, or when some great Pan- 
theistic idea was expressed by a dei- 
fication of separate elements. 

No religion of any service to man 
or to society can arise till the god 
has been so far humanised as to 
be invested with a moral character. 
Now the separation of the god from 
the elemental forces of nature, and 
converting it into a mere “ immortal 
man,” seems, in an intellectual point 
of view, to be a retrograde step; but 
it is in reality a necessary and pro- 
gressive step, in order to the subse- 
quent conception of the god as in- 
vested with perfect reason and per- 
fect justice. If the anthropomorphic 
god of Homer seeins, because of its 
very distinctness, a less rational con- 
ception than the nature god of the 
Pantheist, if at all events gives us 
that representation of the god on 
which a far higher and more effective 
conception than the Pantheist pos- 
sessed could alone be raised. The 
mytholugy of Homer represents the 
deities of Olympus walking in perfect 
freedom amongst the elements, com- 
pletely humanised,—but humanised, 
as yet, after a very imperfect stan- 
dard of intelligence and morality. 

It may be well to note in passing, 
that personifications are not only 
made of nature, of the celestial 
bodies and the elements, but also 
of the attributes of man—his virtues, 
or his vices, or his passions. Thus 
we have Themis, a god of justice. 
And in systems of a more refined 
and subtle character than the the- 
ology of Homer, this kind of personi- 
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fication had been carried a stage far- 
ther, for we have the attributes of 
the god personified. That Wisdom, 
by which God madé the world, be- 
comes a distinct being, an interme- 
diate agent, and the actual commis- 
sioned creator of the world, the 
Supreme Being falling back into 
what seemed to such thinkers a more 
honourable obscurity, and a remote- 
ness from any contact with a degrad- 
ing matter. 

Though it seems clear that the 
imagination which produced the 
Olympic deities, and the legends re- 
lated of them, was, in the first in- 
stance, prompted, guided, or misguid- 
ed, by allegories or personifications 
originally expressing physical facts, 
it is not pretended by any one that 
these allegories are always to be 
traced in the full-grown fable. Once 
launched upon his story, what was 
to arrest the poet, until the story 
itself had assumed a fixed form in 
the popular belief, and was no longer 
to be tampered with? Nor can any 
one trace the subtle progress from 
what we have described as a nature- 
worship. When it was that Phoebus 
Apollo first left the sun fairly behind 
him, moved freely from it, and en- 
tered, without a care about this 
luminary, into the court of Olympus, 
or the shady recesses of groves haunt- 
ed by the nymphs, it is impossible to 
say; but it is equally impossible to 
deny that this Phoebus Apollo was 
born of the light of the sun. This 
is clear, although there may be 
another sun-god, earlier or later, a 
Helios also in Olympus, not so far 
advanced in his humanity, and re- 
taining more of the elemental god. 
Homer did not want this Helios. 
If he had once brought him on the 
plains of Troy—once mixed him up 
in the strife of gods and men—his 
godship would have assumed a new 
or more decided character. 

But, we repeat, the humanising or 


anthropomorphic proceeding was not 


a degradation of a higher conception, 
unless it interfered with a certain 
vague Pantheism; and, at all events, 
if not itself an advancement, was a 
necessary step towards the represen- 
tation of the god in that grand per- 
sonality of perfect will and perfect 
reason which is our final conception. 
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Some of the individual deities of 
the Homeric mythology may have 
suffered degradation, in order to 
bring them into their place in the 
Olympian council. All could not be 
first. There could be but one Zeus. 
If gods that had been the sole or 
chief object of worship in Crete or 
elsewhere, who had been great local 
or national deities, were transformed 
into sons and daughters of Jupiter, 
we should find certain attributes and 
certain traditionary fables clinging 
round them inconsistent with their 
new position—we should feel that a 
certain degradation had taken place. 
These are some of the general con- 
clusions upon the Homeric mythology 
which have received the sanction of 
our best authorities.* Mr. Gladstone 
does not set these aside, or entirely 
contradict them, but he considers 
that the facts here glanced at are not 
sufficient to account for the Homeric 
mythology. He regards it as the de- 
basement or corruption, the break- 
ing up and adulteration of the mono- 
theism of Adam and the patriarchs, 
and of the Messianic traditions that 
had descended from their times. _ 
There is one great fact which goes 
far of itself to disprove this theory. 
The idea of Creation which is so 
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prominent in the Hebrew theology, 
and in that also of some other East- 
ern nations, is absent in the early 
Greek mythology. Jupiter does not 
create the world—he is born in it, 
and lives in it, as part of the great 
system; he is not eternal—he came 
like ourselves; he is immortal, and 
Kronos has taken precaution that 
no god shall be born who will super- 
sede him, but he is neither eternal 
nor a creator. Could such great 
ideas as eternity and creation be 
lost out of the intelligence of a 
people, lost by its highest as well as 
its lowest? In the history of re- 
ligion we frequently see a great idea 
put forth by superior minds, to be 
distorted by the multitude, who per- 
haps take the mere symbol by which 
it was expressed and worship it. 
3ut this does not prove a backward 
movement even of the multitude, for 
they never were in clear possession 
of the higher idea. Is it probable 
that a whole people, the intelligent 
as well as the unintelligent, after 
having once possessed the idea of a 
creative god, should resign it for the 
conception of a god born like them- 
selves into a pre-existing world? This 
seems highly improbable, whereas 











such lower conception of the god 





* The following extract from K. O. Miiller’s History of the Literature of Ancient 
Greece, may not be unacceptable to our readers. ‘In the religion of these nations, 
(the Phrygians, Lydians, and Syrians,) the combination and contrast of two beings, 
Baal aud Astarte, the one male, representing the productive, and the other female, 
representing the passive and nutritive powers of nature, and the alternation of two 
states, viz, the strength and vigour, and the weakness and death of the male per- 
sonification of nature—of which the first was celebrated with vehement joy, the 
latter with excessive lamentation—recur in a perpetual cycle, which must in the 
end have wearied and stupified the mind. The Grecian worship of nature, on the 
other hand, in all the various forms it assumed in different places, places one deity 
as the highest of all, at the head of the entire system, the God of heaven and light ; 
for that this is the meaning of the name Zeus is shown by the occurrence of the 
same root (Di). with the same signification, even in the Sanserit, and by the pre- 
servation of several of its derivatives, which remained in common use both in Greek 
and Latin, all containing the notion of heaven and day. With this god of the 
heavens, who dwells in the pure expanse of ether, is associated, though not as a 
being of the same rank, the goddess of the earth, who in different temples (which 
may be considered as the mother-churches of the Grecian religion) was worshipped 
under different names, Hera, Demeter, Dione, and some others of less celebrity. The 
marriage of Zeus with this goddess (which signified the union of heaven and earth 
in the fertilizing rain) was a sacred solemnity in the worship of these deities. 
Besides this goddess, other beings are associated, on one side, with the Supreme 
God, who are personifications of certain of his energies—powerful deities who carry 
the influence of light over the earth, and destroy the opposing powers of darkness 
and confusion: as Athena, born from the head of her father, in the height of the 
heavens; and Apollo, the pure and shining god of a worship belonging to other 
races, but who, even in his original form, was a god of light. On the other side 
are deities allied with the earth, and dwelling in her dark recesses; and, as all life 
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would naturally arise out of a theo- 
logy which in some measure identi- 
fied the god with the forces of nature. 
Here the. gods would, in fact, rise 
out of nature. Nature would not 
be, at first, regarded as the creation 
of the god. 

But though the idea of creation is 
not present in the Homeric poems, 
we see it emerging in the Orphic 
poets of a later date, and we see it 
growing still clearer in subsequent 
poets and philosophers. Critics have 
also noticed that between Homer 
and Pindar a higher conception had 
grown up of the state of the dead, 
of the hopes man may entertain of 
the future. We can fairly attribute 
these improvements, these advanced 
thoughts of God and immortality, to 
nothing else than the general de- 
velopment of the Greek intellect. 
If the highest ideas we know of can 
thus develop themselves normally, 
why should we have recourse to any 
other explanation for such measure 
of truth as may appear in Homer? 

But it is not only the monotheism 
taught to man in Paradise by God 
himself, that Mr. Gladstone sees in 
the dim light which shines through 
the mists of heathendom; he espe- 
cially refers us to certain Messianic 
traditions, carried also out of Para- 
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dise, and circulating throughout the 
world wherever the dispersed family 
of man betook itself. Many scholars 
and divines have pleased themselves 
with tracing in heathen nations the 
idea of a Messiah, but they have 
always recognised this idea as re- 
taining the form of a prophecy, the 
king or prince, or divine power yet 
to come. We have lying before us 
the Hulsean Lectures of the Rev. R. 
©. Trench, which bear the title of 
“The Unconscious Prophecies of 
Heathendom.” Whether such pro- 
phetic views were considered as tra- 
ditions, or regarded as spontaneous 
products of our common Humanity, 
aspiring after a better and happier 
condition than it had yet attained, 
they have still been always con- 
sidered as essentially prophecies. Mr. 
Gladstone would persuade us that 
these prophecies have, through the 
imagination of the poet, or other cor- 
ruptions, been converted into past 
transactions or the actual attributes 
of the present god. But it is time 
that we allow our author to speak 
for himself :— 

“T know not whether it has been 
owing to our somewhat narrow jealousies 
concerning the function of Holy Serip- 
ture, or to our want of faith in the ex- 
tended providence of God, and His mani- 














appears not only to spring from the earth, but to return to that whence it sprung, 
these deities are for the most part also connected with death: as Hermes, who 
brings up the treasures of fruitfulness from the depth of the earth; and the child, 
now lost and now recovered by her mother Demeter, Cora, the goddess both of 
flourishing and decaying nature. It was natural to expect that the element of water 
(Poseidon) should also be introduced into this assemblage of the personified powers 
of nature, and should be peculiarly combined with the goddess of the earth; and 
that fire (Hepheestus) shall be represented as a powerful principle derived from 
heaven, and having dominion onthe earth, . . . . 

“The Homeric poems (which instruct us not merely by their divect statements, 
but also by their indirect allusions), when attentively considered, clearly show how 
this ancient religion of nature sank into the shade, as compared with the salient and 
conspicuous forms of the deities of the heroic age. The gods who dwell on Olympus 
searcely appear at all in connexion with natural phenomena. Zeus chiefly exercises 
his power as a ruler anda king; although he is still designated (by epithets doubt- 
less of high antiquity) as the god of the ether and the storms. In the Homeric 
conception of Hera, Athena, and Apollo, there is no trace of any reference of these 
deities to the fertility of the earth, the clearness of the atmosphere, the arrival of 
the serene spring, and the like, which, however, can be discovered in other mythical 
legends concerning them, and still more in the ceremonies practised at their 
festivals, which generally contain the most ancient ideas, Hephestus has passed 
from the powerful god of fire in heaven and in earth, into a laborious smith and 
worker in metals, who performs his duty by making armour and arms for the gods 
and their favourite heroes. As to Hermes, there are some stories in which he is 
represented as giving fruitfulness to cattle, in his capacity of the rural god of 
Areadia, from which, by means of various metamorphoses, he is transmuted into 
the messenger of Zeus, and the servant of the gods.”—P. 13 et seg. 
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festations in the world, or to the real 
incongruity in the evidence at our com- 
mand, or to any other cause, but the 
fact at least seems to me to be beyond 
doubt that our modes of dealing with 
the Homeric poems in this cardinal re- 
spect have been eminently unsatisfac- 
tory. Those who have found in Homer 
the elements of religious truth, have re- 
sorted to the far-fetched and very extra- 
vagant supposition, that he had learned 
them from the contemporary Hebrews, 
or from the law of Moses. The more 
common and popular opinion has per- 
haps been one which has put all such 
elements almost, or altogether, out of 
view,—one which has treated the Im- 
mortals in Homer as so many imper- 
sonations of the powers of nature, or 
else magnified men, and their social life, 
as in substance no more than as a reflec- 
tion of his picture of heroic life, only 
gilded with embellishments and enlarged 
in scale, in proportion to the superior 
elevation of its sphere. Few, compara- 
tively, have been inclined to recognise 
in the Homeric poems the vestiges of a 
real traditional knowledge, derived from 
the epoch when the covenant of God 
with man, and the promise of a Messiah, 
had not yet fallen within the contracted 
forms of Judaism for shelter, but entered 
more or less into the common conscious- 
ness, and formed a part of the patrimony 
of the human race. 

“But surely there is nothing impro- 
bable in the supposition that in the 
poems of Homer such vestiges may be 
found. Every recorded form of society 
bears some traces of those by which it 
had been preceded; and in that highly 
primitive form which Homer has been 
the instrument of embalming for all 
posterity, the law of general reason 
obliges us to search for elements and 
vestiges belonging to one more primitive 
still. And if we are to inquire in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey what belongs to 
antecedent manners and ideas, on what 
ground can it be pronounced improbable 
that no part of these earlier traditions 
should be old enough to carry upon them 
the mark of belonging to the religion 
which the Book of Genesis represents as 
brought by our first parents from Para- 
dise, and as delivered by them to their 
immediate descendants in general? The 
Hebrew chronology, considered in con- 
nection with the probable date of Homer 
would even render it difficult or irra- 
tional to proceed upon any other suppo- 
sition. Standing next to the 
patriarchal histories of Holy Scripture, 
why should it not bear, how can it not 
bear, traces of the religion under which 
the patriarchs lived? 
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“The immense longevity of the earl 
generations of mankind was eminently 
favourable to the preservation of pristine 
traditions. Each individual, instead of 
being, as now, a witness of, or an agent 
in, one or two transmissions from father 
to son, would observe or share in ten 
times as many. According to the He- 
brew chronology, Lamech the father of 
Noah was of mature age before Adam 
died; and Abraham was of mature age 
before Noah died. Original or earl 
witnesses remaining so long as rete we 
of appeal, would evidently check the 
rapidity of the darkening and destroying 
process,”—Vol. ii. p. 2. 


It is characteristic of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mind—of his readiness to 
assume his premises—that he does 
not for a moment glance at the ques- 
tions which he knows must arise 
in every second réader of this para- 
graph. He is content to cover him- 
self with the broad shield of ortho- 
doxy. But many very excellent 
Christians receive the earlier chapters 
of Genesis in an allegorical sense, and 
many learned critics assign this por- 
tion of the sacred writings to a date 
later than would answer the purposes 
of Mr. Gladstone. All this he may 
have it in his power utterly to refute. 
But surely we might expect from 
him some word in support of pre- 
mises which are to support all his 
subsequent conclusions, more espe- 
cially as it is evident, from the above 
quotation, that he is greatly influenced 
by the consideration that, taking his 
stand on the literal interpretation of 
the earlier chapters of Genesis, he 
ought to find the traditions recorded 
in them extending into heroic Greece. 

But it is not only the true and 
pure idea of an eternal, creative, and 
beneficent Deity that is supposed to 
be “the starting-point from which 
the human mind had to run its career 
of religious belief and speculation ;” 
we are referred to certain Messianic 
prophecies, especially to Gen. c. iii., 
v. 15, which are supposed in some 
way to be incorporated into the 
mythological figures of Minerva and 
Apollo. We find this to be alto- 
gether a fanciful supposition. 


“The general view, then, which will be 
given in these pages of the HomericTheo- 
mythology is as follows: That its basis 
is not to be found either in any mere 
human instinct gradually building it up 
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from the ground,or in the already formed 
system of any other nation of antiquity, 
but that its true point of origin lies in 


the ancient Theistic and Messianic tradi- ~ 


tions which we know to have subsisted 
among the patriarchs,and which their kin 
and contemporaries must have carried 
with them as they dispersed, although 
their original warmth and vitality could 
not but fall into a course of gradual 
efflux, with the gradually widening dis- 
tance from their source. To travel be- 
yond the reach of the rays proceeding 
from that source was to make the first 
decisive step from religion to mythology. 

“To this divine tradition there were 
added, in rank abundance, elements of 
merely human fabrication, which, while 
intruding themselves, could not but also 
extrude the higher and prior parts of 
religion. But the divine tradition, as it 
was divine, would not admit of the 
accumulation of human materials until 
it had itself been altered. Even before 
men could add, it was necessary that 
they should take away. This impairing 
and abstraction of elements from the 
divine tradition may be called disinte- 
gration. 

“Before the time of Homer it had 
already wrought great havoc. Its first 
steps, as far as the genesis of the my- 
thology throws light upon them, would 
appear to have been as follows: Objec- 
tively, a fundamental corruption of the 
idea of God, who, instead of an omni- 
potent wisdom and holiness, now in the 
main represented on a large scale, in 
personal character, the union of appe- 
tite and power; subjectively, the pri- 
mary idea of religion was wholly lost. 
Adam, says Lord Bacon, was not content 
with universal obedience to the Divine 
will as his rule of action, but would have 
another standard, This offence, though 
not exaggerated into the hideousness of 
human depravity in its later forms, is re- 
presented without mitigation in the 
principles of action currentin the heroic 
age. Human life, as it is there exhi- 
bited, has much in it that is noble and 
admirable, but nowhere is it a life of 
simple obedience to God. 

“When the divine idea, and also the 
idea of the relation between man and 
his Maker, had once been fundamentally 
changed, there was now room for the 
introduction without limit of what was 
merely human into religion. Instead 
of man’s being formed in the image of 
God, God was formed in the image of 
man. The ancient traditions were made 
each to assume a separate individual 
form, and these shapes were fashioned, 
by magnifying or modifying processes, 
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from the pattern that human nature 
afforded.”—P. 32. 


This general view our author pro- 
ceeds to-develop more particularly, 
or more in detail, in the following 
manner. It is really not our fault 
if the reader finds the exposition ob- 
scure: we have done our best in the 
selecting of our quotations. 


“The earliest Scriptural narrative 
presents to our view, with considerable 
distinctness, three main objects. These 
are respectively—God, the Redeemer, 
and the Evil One. ry do we pass 
even through the Book of Genesis with- 
out finding that it shadows forth some 
mysterious combination of Unity with 
Trinity in the Divine Nature. 

“ From the general expectation which 
prevailed in the East at the period of 
the Advent, and from the prophecies 
collected and carefully preserved in 
Rome under the name of the Sibylline 
Books, we are at once led to presume 
that the knowledge of the early promise 
of a Deliverer had not been confined to 
the Jewish people.”—P. 39. 


Mr. Gladstone cannot surely mean 
that the Trinity suggested here of 
God, the Redeemer, and the Evil 
One, is anywhere the Trinity of the 
Holy Scriptures. If he leaves this 
impression, it must surely be the re- 
sult of some obscurity of language. 
After some further account of these 
traditions—of which it seems the Si- 
bylline books of Rome are called in 
as evidencehe proceeds: 


“Let us now observe how these tra- 
ditions severally find their fmperfect 
and deranged counterparts in the heroic 
age of Greece. 

“First, as to the Godhead. 

“Its Unity and Supremacy is repre- 
sented in Jupiter, as the administrator 
of sovereign power. 

“The combination of Trinity with 
Unity is reproduced in the three Kronid 
brothers, Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, or 
Aidoneus—all born of the same parents, 
and having different regions of the ma- 


-terial creation severally assigned to 


them by lot. 

“ Next, as the Redeemer. 

“The first form of this tradition is re- 
presented chiefly in Apollo, But neither 
the various attributes which were con- 
ceived as belonging to the Deliverer, nor 
the twofold manifestation of his charac- 
ter as it appears in HolyWrit, could, we 
must conclude, be held in combination 
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by the heathen mind. The character, 
therefore, underwent a marked disinte- 
gration by severance into distinct parts ; 
and while it continues, in the main, to 
form the groundwork of the Homeric 
Apollo, certain of its qualities are appa- 
rently transferred to his sister Diana, 
and others of them are, as it were, re- 
peated in her. 

“The second form of the tradition is 
that of the Wisdom or Logos of the Gos- 
pel of St. John; and this appears to be 
represented in the sublime Minerva of 
the Homeric system. 

“Lastly, Latona, the mother of the 
twin deities pollo and Diana, appears 
to represent the tradition of the woman 
from whom the Deliverer was to de- 
scend. 

“Thirdly, with respect to the Evil 
One 2 

But perhaps we have already given 
our readers sufficient to reflect upon 
for one time. They would like to 
take breath and pause a little at the 
aspect in which Apollo and Diana 
and Latona are here presented to 
them. This Latona, who represents, 
we are elsewhere told, the general 
idea of “honoured maternity”—and 
for that reason, we presume, was re- 
venged on Niobe by the slaughter of 
all her children—is indeed a very ob- 
scure goddess, and lies open to many 
interpretations. She is sometimes 
- represented as the wife, sometimes 
as the concubine, of Jupiter—suffers 
strange persecutions from Juno—and 
becomes the mother of Apollo and 
Diana. Turning to the classical 
dictionary of Dr. W. Smith, we find 
that sh® represents, and very aptly, 
“the obscure,” or “the concealed ;” 
that, in fact, her legend seems to in- 
dicate nothing else than the issuing 
of light ‘from darkness. The night 
ever precedes the day. Such simple 
explanations are not to be accepted 
by Mr. Gladstone. Scarce will he 
allow the heathen imagination to 
have any independent play or exer- 
cise. “The rainbow of Holy Scrip- 
tures,” he tells us, “is represented in 
the Homeric Iris.” The rainbow 
comes after rain; and the god of the 
clouds and the shower could hardly 
have been provided with a more 
likely messenger. This is surely as 
probable a process of thought as the 
converting a sign of God’s will into 
a messenger of the god. 
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But it is about these Dii Majoree, 
Minerva and Apollo, that Mr. Glad- 
stone gathers all his marvellous sub- 
tleties. With the Talmud on one 
side, and his Homer on the other, he 
revels in ingenious analogies. He 
makes distinction between gods of 
tradition and gods of invention, 
Minerva and Apollo are gods of tra- 
dition, Venus and Mars of invention. 
In elaborating this distinction, he 
appears to us to forget or to remem- 
ber at pleasure what Homer really 
says of these his two favourite deities. 
But, without insisting on this, we 
find Mr. Gladstone drawing a quite 
arbitrary line between what may or 
may not be of human invention, or, 
in other words, the spontaneous and 
normal product of the human mind. 
In one sense, all the gods of Homer 
are probably traditional,—that is, 
they were the invention of other 
times. He has brought his own ad- 
ditions to these traditional inven- 
tions, often enough, perhaps, of a 
very inconsistent character. But 
there is no greater difficulty in be- 
lieving a Minerva the goddess of wis- 
dom to be invented by man, than a 
Venus the goddess of love. Whether 
we consider Minerva to have been 
originally one of the great nature- 
goddesses, who assumed, in Homer's 
system, a quite personal and ethical 
character, or whether we consider her 
to have been, from the commence- 
ment, an impersonation of heavenly 
wisdom—the wisdom of Zeus—in 
either case, there seems nothing be- 
yond the bounds of human inven- 
tion. 

It is curious to notice with what 
dexterity our ingenious author con- 
trives to extract materials for a theo- 
logical system, and special preroga- 
tives for these deities, out of the mere 
incidents of a poem, out of descrip- 
tions and events in which the artist, 
and not the theologian, was mani- 
festly at work. 


“Both Minerva and Apollo are gener- 
ally exempt from the physical limitations 
and from the dominion of appetite, to 
which the deities of invention are as gen- 
erally subject. Though, when a certain 
necessity is orodisatell of the gods in gen- 
eral,theymay be literally includedwithin 
it, we do not find that the poet had them 
in his eye apart from the rest, and the 
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particular liabilties and imperfections 
are never imputed to either of them in- 
dividually. What is said of them inelu- 
sively with others, is in reality not said of 
them at all, but only of the prevailing dis- 
position of the body to which they be- 
long; just as we are told in the Iliad that 
all the gods were incensed with Jupiter 
because of his bias towards the Trojans, 
when we know that it was in reality 
only some amongst them of the greatest 
weight and power. Neither Apollo nor 
Minerva eats, or drinks, or sleeps, or is 
wearied, or is wounded, or suffers pain, 
or is swayed with passion, Neither of 
them is ever outwitted or deluded by 
any deity of invention, as Venus is, or 
even Jupiter is, by Juno, in the Four- 
teenth Iliad.” 


But Minerva and Apollo sit at the 
feasts of the gods. To omit them 
would have been thought a great 
indignity; for Homer’s gods have 
little else to do than to feast except 
when they are intermeddling with 
Greeks and Trojans; and all the 
deities, with Jupiter at their head, 
set forth to enjoy the sacrifices of the 
Ethiopians. But “what is said of 
them inclusively is really not said of 
them at all.” It is nowhere hinted— 
except in Mr. Gladstone’s book—that 
Minerva and Apollo enjoyed the sacri- 
fices made to them in any more re- 
fined manner than Jupiter and Juno. 
“ Not swayed by passion!” One 
sees very little else than passsion and 
favouritism in any of the gods; and 
Minerva is often in a towering pas- 
sion, and sometimes terribly sulky, 
as when she and Juno, after having 
mounted the car, and galloped half- 
way to the plain of Troy to take 
part in the combat, are compelled by 
Jupiter to return, and unharness the 
steeds, and sit down quietly on their 
chairs in Olympus. 

“Mere attributes of bulk stand at the 
bottom of the scale of even human ex- 
cellence; and it is so that Homer treats 
them, giving them in the greatest abun- 
dance to his Otus, his Ephialtes, and his 
Mars. Minerva has them but indirectly 
assigned to her; and when arming for 
war, Apollo never receives them at all.” 
P. 89. 


Yet atanother time Mr. Gladstone 
himself reminds us that the helmet 
of Minerva was large enough for a 
whole regiment, and that, when she 
ascends the cars of Diomed, the axle 
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creaks under her weight. The fact 
is, that all the poets find it convenient 
to treat this attribute of gigantic sta- 
ture in a very capricious manner. It 
is a grand image to be occasionally 
introduced, but it would be extremely 
embarrassing to have to deal constant- 
ly with beings of enormous bulk. 
Mars covers seven acres when he falls: 
the image pleased the poet, and when 
the god was down upon the earth, it 
was no matter how huge he was; 
seven acres would lie as quietly as 
one; he was manageable there. But 
Homer did not make him’ seven acres 
high when fighting with Diomed. 
Our own Milton deals in the same 
manner with great height. His arch- 
angel stalks before us for a moment 
in gigantic proportions, but the imagi- 
nation is not tasked to keep such a 
conception constantly before it. 
Homer, the poet of war, could 
hardly have done honour to Minerva, 
his favourite goddess, unless he had 
invested her with martial attributes. 
These martial attributes are thus ac- 
counted fur by Mr. Gladstone :— 


“Partly in relation of Minerva to Mars, 
whom she punishes or controls, but 
more particularly in the use of the mag- 
nificent symbol of the Agis by Minerva 
and Apollo, we appear to find that de- 
velopment of the martial character which 
has been mentioned above as included 
among the Jewish ascriptions to the Mes- 
siah.”—P. 95. 


The case is past comment. Yet 
the manner in which Apollo, and 
Diana, and Latona are treated, is 
perhaps even still more extraordinary. 
Apollo, Mr. Gladstone observes, kills 
with his unerring arrows; Diana 
also has the same direct power of in- 
flicting death on women. “There is 
no instance, if I remember rightly,” 
he adds, “in which any other of the 
gods brings about the death of a 
mortal otherwise than by means of 
second causes.” Neptune could drown 
a man in his waves, but does not 
strike him dead with his trident. 
Homer perhaps would not have 
thought any mortal very safe who 
should get within the reach of that 
trident when the god was in anger. 
But mythologists generally admit 
that Apollo had some peculiar rela- 
tion to death. Mr, Gladstone has the 
peculiar merit of tracing this relation 
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to certain Messianic traditions. We 
are afraid to state precisely what tra- 
dition; for sometimes Apollo repre- 
sents part of the character of the 
Evil One, and sometimes, and more 
generally, part of the character of 
Him who was to destroy death itself / 
We confess ourselves to be utterly 
bewildered. 


“Tn considering what may have been 
the early traditional source of these re- 
markable attributes of the children of 
Latona, we should tread softly and care- 
fully, for we are on very sacred ground. 
But we seem to see in them the traces of 
the form of One who, as an all-conquer- 
ing King, was to be terrible and destruc- 
tive to his enemies, but who was also, on 
behalf of mankind,to take away the sting 
from death, and to change its iron hand 
for a thread of silken slumber.”—P. 104. 


Will a solemnity of manner help 
us at all through the obscurity in 
which our author envelopes us? In 
a subsequent page he asks many 
questions such as these: Why was 
Apollo, thus associated with death, 
likewise the god of foreknowledge? 
Why did he, and he only, partake of 
this privilege with Jupiter? Why, 
again, should the god of foreknow- 
ledge be the god of medicine? And 
why should the god of medicine also 
absorb into himself the divinity of 
the sun? And after asking these 
and other questions, he answers them 
by saying that Apollo “ represented 
the legendary anticipations of a per- 
son to come, in whom should be com- 
bined all the great offices in which 
God the Son is now made known to 
man as the Light of our paths, the 
Physician of our diseases, the Judge 
of our misdeeds, and the Conqueror 
and disarmer, but not yet abolisher, 
of death.” Some of these questions 
which Mr. Gladstone asks have re- 
ceived all the answer that mytholo- 
gical questions admit of; but now we 
also would ask this question, Why is 
it that Apollo, who represents the 
legendary anticipation of a Messiah 
that is to bring happiness and virtue 
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and a golden age upon the earth, is 
just as indifferent as the rest of the 
Olympian deities to the future des- 
tinies of man? He who represents 
the Messianic tradition should surely 
be a beneficent deity, solicitous to 
restore or to produce a happy order 
of things for man. He should have 
some mission, some office, or at least 
some desire for the good of all man- 
kind. Nota trace of anything of the 
kind do we find in the Apollo of 
Homer. Neither in him, in Minerva, 
nor in any of the gods, is there the 
least solicitude for the happiness of 
the human race.* 

If there is any part of Homer’s 
religious system which, more than 
another, seems the child-like utter- 
ance of the human imagination, it is 
his description of the state and nature 
of the dead. The dead are mere sha- 
dows of the living; they are mere 
memories that go fleeting through 
Hades for no intelligible purpose. 
His dead have nothing to do but to 
recall the griefs and pleasures of life, 
and even the recollection of pleasure 
is a regret. Elysium and Olympus 
itself are open to favoured heroes akin 
to the gods, but as yet there is no 
Heaven open to moral excellence, and 
where this human nature itself will 
attain a higher development of good- 
ness and intelligence. Yet even here 
Mr. Gladstone must help the imagina- 
tion of Homer by some tradition 
gathered from the sacred Scriptures. 
After mentioning that we have in 
Homer’s after-world the leading ideas 
of a place of bliss, and a place of tor- 
ment—though the Tartarus was not 
so much for the wicked as for those 
who had especially offended the gods 
—he says: 


“A further element of indistinctness 
attaches to the invisible world of Homer, 
if we take into view the admission of 
favoured mortals to Olympus; a process 
of which he gives us instances, as in 
Ganymede and Hercules. In a work of 
pure invention it is unlikely thatHeaven, 
Elysium, and the under-world would all 





* When Neptune challenges Apollo to fight for his cause, ““O Neptune,” he 
replies, “thou wouldst not say that I am prudent if I should now contend with 
thee for the sake of miserable mortals, who, like the leaves, are at one time very 
blooming, feeding on the fruit of the soil, and at another again perish without 


life. 


Rather let us cease from combat as soon as possible, and Jet them decide 


the matter themselves.” This is the excuse which Apollo puts forward ; “for,” it 


is added, “‘he was afraid to come to strife of hands with his uncle.” 
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have been represented as receptacles of 
souls in favour with the Deity. But 
some primitive tradition of the transla- 
tion of Enoch may account for what 
would otherwise stand as an additional 
anomaly.”—P. 171. 


If there is any meaning in this 
passage, there is a connection traced 
between Ganymede and Enoch! In- 
deed, the analogies which Mr. Glad- 
stone finds, and the applications of 
Scripture which he permits himself 
to make, surpass anything, for their 
perverted ingenuity, we have encoun- 
tered in modern literature. We must 
go back a century or two to find a 
parallel case. We are apt to smile at 
the applications of Seripture texts 
which pious and simple-minded peo- 
ple, by their very simplicity, are led to 
make. They are not more strange than ¢ 
some of the applications which our 
learned author, the very reverse of 
simple-minded, is led into by his per- 
verse ingenuity. There was amongst 
the Olympian deities, besides Apollo, a 
sun-god Helios, and this sun-god Mr. 
Gladstone describes—whether with 
perfect accuracy or not we will not 
stay to discuss—as being afterwards 
absorbed in Apollo. Thereupon he 
adds :— 

“In this view the mythological absorp- 
tion of the Sun in Apollo is a most strik- 
ing trait of the ancient mythology: and 
it even recalls to mind that sublime 
representation of the prophet, ‘The sun 
shall be no more thy light by day, neither 
for brightness shall the moon give light 
unto thee; but the Lord shall be unte 
thee an everlasting light, and thy God 
thy glory.’”—P. 265. 

The mythological process of the 
absorption of a nature-god into a 
heroic god—both having peculiar rela- 
tions to the sun—is illustrated by the 
grand metaphor of the Hebrew Pro- 
phet that God himself shall be our 
light* The mind can just catch at 
a point of resemblance, but only to 
throw it away again with displea- 
sure. 

Homer’s deities are not eternal, 
they are not creative; they have super- 
human powers, and they are immortal. 
But it is a poor life when compared 
to that of human beings, that the 
poet has been able to imagine for 
them. The banquet, nectar or ambro- 
Sia, is all that the heavens supply. 
VOL, LXXXIV. 
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They have no other resource to vary 
the monotony of Olympus than to 
engage in the strife and the passions 
of men. Even for their loves they 
come down to earth. They are wea- 
ried of each other. And what a sub- 
ordinate, childish, and irrational part 
it is they play in the affairs of men! 
Achilles fights, and Minerva picks up 
the thrown spear and gives it back 
again into the hands of the hero. It is 
atype of all they do. The passions of 
the maddest of men are reason itself 
compared to the anger of these gods: 
they have nothing to fight for, nothing 
to gain or to lose, and they have as 
little concern for the just government 
of the world as the storms that are 
sweeping over the face of the earth. 
Some Higher Destiny, epparently, 
has appointed both these storms and 
these gods. Mr. Gladstone says 
truly: “‘ What a wretched spectacle 
would Hector, Achilles, Diomed, 
Nestor, Ulysses, and the rest, present 
to us, were their existence devoted 
simply to quaffing goblets and scent- 
ing or devouring the flesh of slain 
animals, even though with this there 
were present the mitigating refine- 
ment of perpetual harp and song. 
And yet such is the picture offered 
by the Homerie mythology.” 

Nevertheless, of this mythology our 
author writes :— 

“ Thus it was that the sublime idea of 
one Governor of the universe omnipo- 
tent over all its parts, was shivered into 
many fragments, and these high prero- 
gatives, distributed and held in seve- 
ralty, are the fragments of a conception 
too weighty and too comprehensive for the 
unassisted human mind to carry in its 
entireness.”—P. 209. 

Burdened with his too vast idea, 
the poet breaks it in pieces, and coins 
these heroic gods out of its fragments. 
Is this a probable genesis of the 
Homeric mythology? Do we see 
even the fragments of the greater 
conception? And when such men as 
Aristotle rose to as high conception of 
deity as any we are able to form, how 
was it that then “the unassisted hu- 
man mind could carry it in its entire- 
ness ?”” 

The gods of Homer are not eternal, 
neither do they create; but they are 
immortal. Hardly could the poet do 
less for them than release them from 
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death. But the imagination of the 
Greek must always, according to Mr. 
Gladstone, be indebted more or less 
to the traditions of some Hebrew 
or Semitic patriarch. Accordingly, 
upon this immortality of the Homeric 
gods he makes the following observa- 
tions :— 


“There is something curious in the 
question why it is that they are endowed 
uniformly and absolutely with this gift, 
but not with others; why the limita- 
tion of Death is removed from them, 
and yet other limitations are allowed 
in so many respects to remain. 

“Tt seems as if we had here an inde- 
pendent and impartial testimony to the 
truth of the representation conveyed in 
Holy Writ, that death has been the 
specific punishment ordained for sin ; 
and that therefore, in passing beyond 
the human order, we, as a niatter of 
course, pass beyond its range.” 


Men never think or imagine on 
the principle of contrast. They gave 
immortality to their gods because 
they were familiar with this pro- 
perty, as having been once their own! 
If our readers feel fatigued at this 
wire-drawing, it is really not our 
fault: it was necessary to give some 
specimens, and we might easily have 
multiplied them. 

As might be expected, Mr Glad- 
stone regards the rite of sacrifice, so 
extensively prevalent over all the 
heathen world, as “another portion 
of the primeval inheritance.” It had 
been instituted before the Homeric 
age—there can be no doubt of that; 
but it is one of those institutions 
which it is'needless and idle to trace 
to any one special origin. Sacrifice, 
like prayer, has arisen wherever the 
idea existed of a god who might be 
induced to favour man. In the Book 
of Genesis no other account is given 
of its origin. Cain and Abel are 
represented as prompted by their 
spontaneous feelings to testify their 
gratitude by an offering to God. To 
bring an offering is, in one period of 
our mental culture, as natural an act 
as to utter a prayer :* now Mr. Glad- 
stone does not tell us that prayer, 
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which is the nobler ritual of the 
two, descended to mankind from the 
Hebrew patriarcks. In Homer's 
time we still see the sacrifice regard- 
ed as a present to the god, from 
which the god himself receives some 
benefit. The savour of it is agree- 
able to him: in some manner. or 
other, he derives a personal gratifica- 
tion from the “ burnt thighs of fat 
oxen.” As intelligence is developed, 
we find the Greek, at least the edu- 
cated Greek, interpreting the sacri- 
fice in quite a different sense. He 
no longer regards it as something 
necessary or useful to the god; he 
ponders only on the benefit to be 
derived to the worshipper. God 
accepts it as a sign of gratitude, or 
a sign of repentance for sin. Or it 
becomes a mode of communication 
between the god and the worshipper, 
the god having in some way entered 
into the sacrifice offered to him: 
after this it may be redolent of pro- 
phetic knowledge; or the worshipper, 
by partaking of it, may be a partaker 
of the divine spirit. Many subtle 
interpretations follow. These inter- 
pretations form the higher part of 
the religious faith, not the rite itself, 
to which the very rudest or most 
child-like conceptions may have given 
origin. 

But although the reader of Mr. 
Gladstone’s book will feel, we sus- 
pect, a mere perplexity, a mere dis- 
tress and vexation, as of labour 
thrown away in vain, as he follows 
him through those trains of reason- 
ing by which he supports his mytho- 
logical theory, he will yet be occa- 
sionally rewarded by remarks both 
of an interesting and an instructive 
description. When our author liber- 
ates himself from the prepossessions 
which this theory throws around 
him, he can show himself an intelli- 
gent and tasteful critic of Homer. 
Many observations which he makes, 
both on his heroes, his gods, and 
such imaginary beings as his Cyclops, 
who are neither heroes nor gods, are 
well deserving of study and remem- 
brance. How well are the Cyclops 
here delineated :— 





* If an animal is to be offered, there are but two ways of doing it, either by pre- 


serving it separate or intact, or by killing it. 1 
idea of offering life itself{—of pouring out the blood, which contained the life. 


In aid of the last mode came the 
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“ Among them all, the Cyclops, chil- 
dren of Neptune, offer as a work of art 
by far the most successful and satisfac- 
tory result. In every point they are 
placed at the greatest possible distance 
from human society and its conventions. 
Man is small, the Cyclops huge. Man is 
weak, the Cyclops powerful. Man is 
gregarious, the Cyclops is isolated. Man, 
for Homer, is refined, the Cyclops is a 
cannibal. Man inquires, searches, de- 
signs, constructs, advances, in a word, is 
progressive ; the Cyclops simply uses 
the shelter and the food that nature 
finds for him, and is thoroughly station- 
ary. Yet, while man is subject to death, 
the Cyclops lives on, or vegetates at 
least, and transmits the privileges of his 
race by virtue of its high original. The 
moral element has been entirely dis- 
missed. Polyphemus is a huge mass of 
force, seasoned perhaps with cunning, 
certainly with falseness. This union of 
a superhuman life with the brutal that 
dwells in solitude, and has none of its 
angles rubbed down by the mutual con- 
tact between members of a race, produces 
a mixed result of extreme ferocity, child- 
ishness, and a kind of horrible glee, 
which, as a work of art, is most striking 
and successful,”—P, 318. 


His remarks on many of the chief 
characters, both in the Jliad and the 
Odyssey, are such as display a highly 
cultivated taste, and a refined sym- 
pathy with what is noblest or most 
delicate in such characters. Achilles, 
Hector, Nausicaa, are all gracefully 
described ; more grace is thrown over 
them than we should perhaps find ir 
the poet. The whole heroic age in 
which Homer lived, and which his 
poetry reflects, is dealt with, at times, 
in a very indulgent strain. We can- 
not forget certain unmistakable 
traits of ferocity which Mr. Gladstone 
himself occasionally recalls; we can- 
not disguise from ourselves, for a 
moment, that Greece made a most 
conspicuous progress, in morals as 
well as intellect, in the interval be- 
tween Homer and Pericles. But still 
there are certain strong, hardy, spon- 
taneous virtues of this heroic age 
which it is well to contemplate, and 
which do honour to our common 
humanity. Such a passage as the 
following exhibits at least one phase 
of this heroic epoch :— 


“The Greek mind, which became one 
of the main factors of the civilised life 
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of Christendom, cannot be fully compre- 
hended without tlre study of Homer, and 
is nowhere so vividly or so sincerely ex- 
hibited as in his works. He has a world 
of his own, into which, upon his strong 
wing, he carries us. There we find our- 
selves amidst a system of ideas, feelings 
and actions, different from what are to 
be found anywhere else, and forming a 
new and distinct standard of humanity. 
Many among them seem as if they were 
then shortly about to be buried under a 
mass of ruins, in order that they might 
subsequently reappear, bright and fresh 
for application, among later generations 
of men. Others of them almost carry 
us back to the early morning of our race, 
the hours of its greater simplicity and 
purity, and more free intercourse with 
God. In much that this Homerie world 
exhibits, we see the taint of sin at work, 
but far, as yet, from its perfect work 
and its ripeness ; it stands between Para- 
dise and the vices of later heathenism, 
far from both, from the latter as well as 
the former; and if among all earthly 
knowledge the knowledge of man be that 
which we should chiefly court, and if to 
be genuine it should be founded upon 
experience, how is it possible to over- 
value this primitive representative of the 
human race in a form complete, distinct, 
and separate, with its own religion, 
ethics, policy, history, arts, manners, 
fresh and true to the standard of its 
nature, like the form of an infant from 
the hand of the Creator, yet mature, full, 
and finished, in its own sense, after its 
own laws, like some masterpiece of the 
sculptor’s art ?”—Vol. i. p. 6. 


Some of these studies on Homer, 
those particularly which occupy the 
third volume, are on separaté indivi- 
dual subjects, remote from the lead- 
ing theory which we have been ex- 
amining; but we should not now 
have space to enter on them. We 
have addressed ourselves to what 
forms the predominating subject of 
the work; and so much is it the 
predominating subject, that we ven- 
ture to say that no one who is dis- 
satisfied with Mr. Gladstone as an 
interpreter of Greek mythology, will 
be so far propitiated by any other 
portion of the work as to rise from 
the whole with other feelings than 
those of weariness and disappoint- 
ment. 

The last section of the work—with 
the exception of two articles which 
are reprinted from the Quarterly Re- 
view on “ Homer and his Successors,” 
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being a general review of epic poetry 
and the epic poets of Europe—bears 
the title of Aoidos, and treats on 
various points in the poetry of Homer, 
his Plot, his sense of Beauty, his Per- 
ception, and Use of Number and of 
Colour. Throughout this section the 
reader will find many observations of 
an acute and interesting character; 
but they are observations which he 
wili have to test and weigh for him- 
self. Mr. Gladstone has the inveterate 
habit of drawing large conclusions 
from very narrow premises ; or rather, 
having embraced some conclusion, he 
hastily constructs ingenious argu- 
ments for its defence. But the criti- 
cal remarks of Mr. Gladstone, if they 
require, are always worthy of exa- 
mination. There is much that de- 
serves attention in his little-treatise 
on Homer’s Perception, and Use of 
Number and Colour. We can have 
no doubt that Homer uses the names 
of high numbers, hundreds and thou- 
sands, merely to corvey the general 
impression of multitude—he has not 
the least idea of giving accurate sta- 
tistics. Most early writers, and poets 
of all periods, use nouns of number 
in this vague manner. A hecatomb 
doubtless meant, as our author sug- 
gests, merely a large sacrifice, a 
group of oxen, not absolutely a hun- 
dred. The thousand watchfires that 
the Trojans light mean some num- 
ber larger than a hundred, not 
precisely ten hundred. Mr. Glad- 
stone doubts whether Homer's arith- 
metic would have enabled him to 
give us more precise statistics, even 
if this had been his object; he 
doubts whether Homer knew any 
rule in arithmetic beyond addition, 
whether that more rapid mode of 
addition which ‘Wwe call multiplication 
was known to him. Homer avoids, 
he observes, giving us the sum total, 
even where he has supplied us with 
the several items. This may result 
only from the general manner with 
which, a3 a poet, he would deal with 
numbers. His object being to con- 
vey the sense of multitude, he would 
do this most effectually by enumerat- 
ing the lesser numbers, which can be 
brought more distinctly within the 
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apprehension; and this being done, 
the impression would hardly be in- 
creased by adding the sum total of 
these lesser numbers. We, however, 
think it very probable, that, above a 
certain point, Homer would have 
found it very difficult to make an 
accurate arithmetical calculation. If 
the art of writing was not known, 
the art of ciphering must have been 
generally very little cultivated. 

On Homer’s appreciation of colour, 
as separable from brightness, we have 
here some curious speculations. Very 
few are the colours that he specifies; 
and when he describes objects whose 
colour we very well know, the terms 
he uses are to us quite inexplicable, 
If we lay the defect here upon his 
language, we have still to ask, how 
came the language to be imperfect? 
Men find or coin words when they 
have perceptions to express. Mr. 
Gladstone limits Homer’s range to 
white, black, yellow, red, violet, and 
indigo. Thus orange, green, and light 
blue* would remain without any dis- 
tinct expression. Orange might be 
well embraced under red or yellow; 
but green and blue—the colour of 
the trees, the colour of the sky!—it 
is impossible to think that Homer 
had not words for these. And our 
lexicons used to give them. The 
Homeric words for green and blue 
may also have other meanings, and 
yet mean, sometimes, green and blue. 
One sees that the idea of green, shades 
into that of pallor ; and also, because 
it is the colour of spring, the same 
word may come to signify freshness. 
Let chloros signify both paleness and 
freshness, it may also signify green; 
and glawkos may be both bright and 
blue. Mr. Gladstone thinks that our 
‘blue-eyed Minerva” ought to have 
been translated “bright-eyed Miner- 
va.” Perhaps he is right; but there 
are other occasions on which the 
epithet blwe may stand its ground. 
Nor should it be driven from the sea 
(glauké thalassa) simply because the 
sea may be both bright and blue. 

We have some good reasons given 
us, however, why Homer should not 
have had his eye so well trained and 
cultivated to the perception of colour 





* There is some error of the press in the original: violet is put down amongst 


the colours that are, and are not, distinctly expressed. 
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as a more modern poet. The art of 
dyeing, so we are told, had not been 
invented, or was very little practised. 
Paints, and all artificial colouring, 
were but little known; the yellow of 
gold and brass, and the ruddy hue of 
copper, were perhaps the brightest 
colours known in dress or household 
decoration ; and it is not easy to say 
how much of our ready and apt dis- 
tinctions between colours is due to 
the teaching the eye receives from 
nearer and artificial objects—objects 
that can be easily embraced and com- 
pared in the field of vision. 

There is a noticeable superiority in 
the modern over the classic poet, and 
of times later than Homer, in this love 
and appreciation of colour, which is 
well worth inquiring into. Here, as 
elsewhere, Mr. Gladstone is hasty in 
his deductions. He lays consider- 
able stress on the ‘remarkable verse 
of Albinovanus, an Augustan poet, 
which applied the epithet, ‘ purpu- 
reus,’ to show— 

‘Brachia purpurea candidiora nive.’” 


The poet is comparing, we presume, 
@ woman’s arm to snow, and he has 
before his imagination the snow with 
that purple or roseate hue upon it 
which it receives, not only at sunset, 
but often at noon. For not unwisely 
does our poet Shelley speak of “ the 
purple moon's transparent light.” 
The comparison, as we often meet 
with it in poetry, of a woman’s 
neck to snow in its own proper local 
colour, is a very cold affair, and one 
which frequent repetition has never 
reconciled us to. We think Albino- 
vanus was very right, and regret 
that we have so little opportunity of 
making better acquaintance with one 
who earned amongst his contempora- 
ries the title of Hlegantissimus. 

Mr. Gladstone opens his whole 
work, commences his Prolegomena, 
as it is learnedly called, with some 
general observations on the defective 
study of Homer in our English 
schools and universities. These ob- 
servations are expressed with such a 
logical precision, and so grave an air 
of plausibility, that we rose from 
them with the conviction that some 
reform was urgently called for in 
our academical studies. But further 
consideration and a second perusal— 
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as is not unfrequently the case with 
Mr. Gladstone’s ‘observations—some- 
what dissipated this conviction. He 
finds that Homer is not sufficiently 
studied in a philosophical and his- 
torical point of view. A boy at our 
public schools reads him for his 
battles, for the resounding line, for 
the poetry of the old Grecian—if he 
reads him for anything else than to 
construe and translate; whilst at 
our universities Homer is passed 
over for Aischylus and Sophocles, 
and the Greek language and Greek 
thought are studied in later ‘writers. 
Homer seeins thus deprived of his 
legitimate share of attention. But 
when we reflect for a moment on the 
kind of study of Homer which Mr. 
Gladstone finds neglected, we are 
led to ask ourselves whether this is 
a study which youths at the univer- 
sity are expected to be engaged in, 
or can, with any profit, be engaged 
in. “There is,” says our author, 
“an inner Homeric world, of which 
his verse is the tabernacle and his 
poetic genius the exponent, but which 
offers in itself a spectacle of the most 
profound interest, quite apart from 
him who introduces us to it, and from 
the means by which we are so intro- 
duced. This world of religion and 
ethics, of civil policy, of history and 
ethnology, of manners and arts, so 
widely severed from all following 
experience that we may properly call 
them palwozoic, can hardly be exa- 
mined and understood by those who 
are taught to approach Homer as a 
poet only.”, Very true; and beauti- 
fully expressed. But it happens that 
there is no book, except it is the 
Germania of Tacitus, which has been 
so industriously explored as the 
Iliad, for the intimations it gives of 
an existing state of society; and the 
Greeks of Homer, and the Germans 
of Tacitus, have not been unfre- 
quently compared. What may be 
safely gathered of this kind lies 
open te every student, to every in- 
telligent reader. In every commen- 
tary on Homer, and in every history 
of Greece, in Mitford, Thirlwall, Grote, 
a picture of. the Homeric age is 
drawn too interesting in itself to 
escape any but the dullest of readers, 
It cannot be this that is neglected 
by our studious youth. This inner 
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world of Homer must mean, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s apprehension, those 
more subtle and very disputable de- 
ductions which he, and the like in- 
genious men, may still draw from 
the verses of the poet. Such subtle 
matter is not, and cannot be, the 
subject for academical study. We 
assign no limit to genius or to learned 
labour; there may be much yet to 
be seen in Homer which the eyes of 
scholars and historians have not hither- 
to detected ; but academic institutions 
cannot outstrip, or keep pace with, 
the man of genius. That only which 
has stood the test of examination can 
be made the groundwork of scho- 
lastic training. The only study of 
Homer which Mr. Gladstone, on re- 
flection, would find to be defective, 
is that study which must be pur- 
sued by the solitary individual, 
bringing all the knowledge he has 
acquired from other sources, all his 
philosophy, his theology, his history, 
his critical faculty, to bear on the 
poems of Homer. It is the study 
of the mature mind, it is the study 
of the author. Along this path 
we must go one by one. We have 
acquired all we can from schools 
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and academies before we venture on 
it. 

A university education, which ends 
at the age of twenty-one, cannot un- 
dertake to lead men through all the 
high and intricate discussions which 
may very easily be gathered round 
the poems of Homer. It can only 
prepare them for such discussions, 
if they should have the requisite 
ability or leisure to pursue them in 
their mature years. And that only 
which has already obtained some 
measure of general assent is fit for 
scholastic teaching. If a »«profes- 
sorial chair were endowed at Oxford 
to expound this inner and innermost 
world of Homer, whom should we in- 
vite to fill it? Whoever filled it, he 
would have continually to discnss 
and contend, rather than to teach. 
Certainly, for our part, it is not Mr. 
Gladstone himself that we should 
invite to occupy such a chair. We 
much prefer that he should still re- 
main the Jearned Member for the 
University of Oxford, than that he 
should transfer those talents which 
render him so eminent in the House 
of Commons to a chair of philosophy 
and historical criticism. 





CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD: 


Dip Harvey discover the circula- 
tion of the blood? To many, the 
question will sound like an impertin- 
ence. To those who have critically 
examined the historical evidence, the 
question wears another aspect, and 
the answer will run somewhat thus: 
Harvey did, and he did not, make the 
discovery ; he made a very great dis- 
covery, which has given an imperish- 
able glory to his name, but it was not 
precisely that which is popularly at- 
tributed to him. In endeavouring to 
mark clearly out that which he dis- 
covered, and that which he did not 
discover, no attempt will be made 
here to diminish the fame England 
is justly proud of, by ransacking the 
archives of science to detect stray 
passages of meaningless vagueness, 
wherein older authors may have in- 
dicated something like the truths 
which Harvey established on the 
firm basis of experiment and reason- 





ITS COURSE AND HISTORY. 

ing. Erudite prejudice has done 
its worst in this direction, and its 
worst has only set Harvey’s merits 
in a clearer light. 

Harvey discovered the fact of the 
circulation; but he did not discover 
the course of the circulation, nor the 
causes of the circulation. He knew 
that the blood was carried from the 
heart through the arteries to the tis- 
sues, and from the tissues through 
the veins’ and lungs back again to 
the place whence it started. But he 
knew not how the blood passed from 
arteries to veins; he knew not why 
the blood thus moved. In our day 
science is in possession of the exact 
course of the circulation, but the 
exact causes are still under question. 
We know that the cireulating system 
consists ,of heart, arteries, capillaries, 
veins, and lymphatics. Harvey knew 
not the capillaries and lymphatics; 
so that his knowledge of the course 
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‘taken by the blood was necessarily 
incomplete. To put the reader in 
possession of what is now known on 
this subject, and to enable an esti- 
mate to be formed of what Harvey 
discovered, we will first take a rapid 
view of the cireulation. 

The heart, as the great centre, shall 
be our point of departure. It is com- 
posed of four cavities: two ante- 
chamers, or auricles, and two 
chambers, or ventricles. Into the 
right auricle the blood is poured by 
the veins; it passes thence into the 
right ventricle, and is driven there- 
from, by a strong contraction, along 
the pulmonary artery* into the lungs. 

- Here it comes in contact with the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere, and changes 
from venous into arterial blood. It 
now passes along the pulmonary 
veins into the left auricle of the 
heart, thence into the left ventricle, 
from which it is driven by a power- 
ful contraction, into the arteries. 
The pulsing torrent rushes through 
the arteries to the various tissues, 
where it passes into the network of 
capillary vessels described in our 
last Paper. Having served the 
purposes of Nutrition, the blood eon- 
tinues its course along these capil- 
laries into the veins. Here the stream 
is joined by that of the lymphatics, 
which, like the roots of a plant in 
the earth, absorb lymph from the 
organs in which they arise. This 
confluence of streams hurries on till 
the blood is emptied into the right 


auricle, from which it originally 
started; and thus is the circuit com- 
pleted. 


The story of this discovery is one 
of the most interesting and instruc- 
tive in the whole range of science, 
and it has recently been re-written 
by M. Flourens in a very agreeable 
stylet He declares that before him 
no one had accurately narrated it. 
In some sense this is true; but there 
are important omissions in his own 
account; and while availing our- 
selves of his labours, we shall en- 
deavour to complete them. It is a 
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story whose episodes extend over not 
less than seventeen centuries; and 
the two centuries that have elapsed 
since the discovery, have not sufficed 
entirely to complete it. Seventeen 
centuries is a vast span of time for 
the elaboration of the discovery of 8 
fact which, now we know it, seems 
so obvious that our marvel’ is why it 
was ever unknown; and the moral of 
the story lies precisely there, teach- 
ing, as it does, the remarkable ser- 
vility of the mind in the presence of 
established opinions, and the diffi- 
eulty which is felt, even by eminent 
men, in seeing plain facts, so hood- 
winked are we by our preconceived 
notions. Tothose who are unfamiliar 
with the practical parts of science, it 
seems singular that men should con- 
tinue acquiescent in errors so baseless 
that they vanish immediately they are 
challenged: and to men who have 
never trained themselves in the diffi- 
cult and delicate art of Observation, 
it seems singular that facts, extreme- 
ly simple when observed, should eon- 
tinue to be overlooked. But the truth 
is, observers are at all times rare, be- 
cause zew observation requires singu- 
lar independence of mind; and, un- 
happily, those who never made an 
observation themselves, are always 
ready to dispute the accuracy of new 
observations made by others. 

In the case now before us, there 
were three capital errors, whieh for 
seventeen centuries masked the fact 
of circulation; and the reader will 
probably learn with surprise what 
those errors were. The first error 
was, that the arteries did not con- 
tain blood. The second error was, 
that the two chambers of the heart 
eommunicated with each other by 
means of holes in the septum dividing 
them. The third error was, that the 
veins carried the blood to the various 
parts of the body. How was it pos- 
sible that errors so flagrant as these 
eould have maintained their ground 
a single day after men began seriously 
to examine the subject. It was ob- 
vious that air did enter the body, and 








* Although the blood is still venous, this vessel is called an artery; for vessels 
do not receive their names from the nature of the blood they carry, but from the 


nature of their distribution. 


Those which carry blood from the heart are called 


arteries ; those which carry blood to the heart are called veins. 


+ Frourens: Histoire de la Découverte de la Circulation du Sang. 
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entered it by the trachea, or windpipe. 
The conclusion was natural, in the 
early days of science, that the air, 
thus entering by the traehea and 
bronchial vessels, should continue its 
course through other vessels. When 
the arteries of a dead body were ex- 
amined, they were found empty, and 
eonsequently the arteries were chosen 
as the veritable channels; hence their 
name (“air containers,” from ayp and 
qnpew). It never oecurred to the phi- 
losophers that air and blood might 
both be carried along the arteries; and 
when Galen demonstrated the fact 
that the arteries did carry blood, he 
felt bound to deny the presence of air. 
What, then, becomes of the air in- 
spired? Galen said it did not enter 
the parts of the body, but was thrown 
out again after performing its office, 
that office being to cool the blood. 
If you open an artery, said Galen, 
blood will issue, but not air; whenee 
the conclusion seems inevitable, that 
the arteries do not contain air, and do 
contain blood. Modern scienee has 
proved that atmospheric air is not 
contained in the arteries, but only 
the oxygen thereof, with a slight 
amount of nitrogen, and a certain 
amount of carbonie acid gas. But as 
the composition of the atmosphere 
was not suspected in the days of 
Galen, the presence of blvod, and the 
absence of air, were fucts so firmly 
established by him, that, in spite of 
all antagonistics, they finally assumed 
the place of ineontestable traths, 
Here, then, we see one error re- 
moved. The others still remained. 
Galen, and all his successors, main- 
tained that the two chambers of 
the heart communieated directly by 
means of holes in their septum; an 
opinion perfectly intelligible when 
we learn that it rested on a theoreti- 
cal assumption. Theory wanted the 
fact, and men saw the fact they 
vanted. Theory distinguished be- 
tween venous blood, and spirituous 
or arterial blood. The venous blood 
nourished all the coarser organs, 
such as the liver. The spirituous 
blood nourished all the delieate or- 
gans, such as the Jungs. In our day 
we should demand some proof, be- 
fore accepting such a theory; but 
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the ancients had a very vague idea‘ 
of the neeessity and the nature of 
proof: so long as an opinion was 
logical and plausible, it was held to be 
irresistible. The spirituous element 
was supposed to bé formed in the left 
ventricle of the heart; but inasmuch 
as even venous blood requires some 
of the spirit for the purposes of 
nutrition, it was necessary that the 
two bloods should mingle; and, to 
meet this necessity, holes were as- 
sumed in the partition dividing the 
two ventricles. So deeply impressed 
were anatomists with reverence for 
what Galen had said, and whaf theory 
required, that they one and all saw the 
holes—which do not exist. Berenger 
de Carpi had, indeed, an uneasy doubt 
on the subject, which he naively ex- 
pressed in the admission that they 
were only to be seen with great diffi- 
culty—cum maxima difficultate vid- 
entur; but, by straining the eyes 
sufficiently, he doubtless saw what 
Galen required him to see—as thou- 
sands daily see what they believe they 
ought to see. The first man who had 
sufficient strength of mind to use his 
eyes, and say what he saw, was Vesa- 
lius,* the father 6f modern anatomy, 
for whom Titian drew the figures 
which illustrate his work. 

This was the second error over- 
thrown in 1543. The third error— 
namely, that of the veins carrying 
the blood to the tissues—was some- 
what more complex. If the venous 
and arterial bloods do not mingle in 
the heart, where do they mingle? 
We know it is in the lungs that 
the one passes into the other; but it 
was an immense discovery to make; 
and there is something piquant. in 
the fact that it was first divined by 
a restless and daring theologian, 
whom Calvin burned, with affec- 
tionate zeal, for specalations of an- 
other kind. Michael Servetus was 
the first to announce the existence of 
the pulmonary cireulation: and he 
announced this in the Ohristianismi 
Restitutio, a work which was burned 
by the theologians. Two copies of 
this work exist: one, still reddened 
and partly consumed by the flames, 
is in the Royal Library of Paris; 
and copious extracts from it are 





* Vesatius: Opera Omnia, edit. 1725, i. 519. 
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printed by M. Flourens in his “ His- 
tory.” Nothing can be less equivo- 
cal than the description given by 
Servetus of the passage of the blood 
from the heart to the lungs, “ where 
it is agitated, prepared, changes its 
colour, and is poured from the pul- 
monary artery into the pulmonary 
vein.”* 

This idea was as novel as it was 
true; but we cannot agree with M. 
Flourens in regarding this as a dis- 
covery, in the strict sense of the 
terms ; for although Servetus had 
some notion of the anatomical evi- 
dence furnished by the large calibre 
of the pulmonary. artery, which en- 
ables it to carry a far greater quan- 
tity of blood than could be needed 
for the nutrition of the lungs, yet 
we have only to read the passages in 
which he describes this pulmonary 
circulation to perceive that he had 
no accurate idea of it: he speaks 
confidently of the nerves being con- 
tinuations of the arteries, and de- 
scribes with grave precision how the 
air passes from the nose into the 
ventricles of the brain and how the 
devil takes the same route to lay 
siege to the soul. All we can say is, 
that Servetus made one lucky guess 
among his numerous guesses by no 
means of the lucky kind. He an- 
nounced the fact of the pulmonary 
circulation, and may receive from 
History the whole credit of such 
priority ; he also guessed rightly 
that in the lungs and not in the 
liver, the blood received its elabora- 
tion, passing from venous into arte- 
rial. But whatever merit niay be 
assigned to Servetus, no influence 
can be attributed to his discovery, 
since both he and his treatise were 
roasted by Calvin, and no one heard 
of the pulmonary Circulation. Six 
years afterwards, Realdo Colombo 
re-discovered the pulmonary circula- 
tion;t and that the discovery was 
ready to be made on all sides, is 
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seen in the fact of its being also 
made by Ceasalpinus, the great bo- 
tanist, who does not seem to have 
been aware of what Colombo had 
written, since he makes no men- 
tion of him, and as M. Flourens ob- 
serves, le grand mérite est toujours 
probe. Cesalpinus, moreover, was 
the first to pronounce the phrase 
“ circulation of the blood.” t 

Here the reader may ask, What 
further remained for Harvey to dis- 
cover? and it may surprise him to 
hear the answer: Everything! Such 
is pretty nearly the fact. The pul- 
monary circulation takes place only 
through a small are of the great 
circle traversed by the blood. Be- 
sides this are, there is the other greater 
arc, through which the systemic or 
general circulation, takes its course ; 
and of this no one except Czsalpinus 
had even a suspicion. Every, one 
supposed that the veins carried the 
blood to the tissues, and nourished 
them; no one suspected that this 
function was reserved for the arte- 
ries, and that the veins carried the 
blood only to the heart. It was 
thought that the arteries had their 
origin in the heart, and the veins in 
the liver; from the liver the veins 
carried the blood to every part. A 
single fact, familiar to every surgeon, 
and to every barber who ever open- 
ed a vein, ought to have revealed 
the error ; since every tinfe a ligature 
was applied, the operator must have 
seen that the vein swelled below the 
ligature, and not above it, from which 
the deduction seems obvious that the 
blood in the vein flowed ¢o the heart, 
and not from it. But here, as in so 
many other cases, familiar facts were 
not observed ; they were seen, but 
not interpreted. Cssalpinus was the 
first who observed it; but he has 
only the merit of having suspected 
the cause to be the current setting 
towards the heart.§ His suspicion 
was not a demonstration ; and we are 





* “Fit autem communicatio hee, non per parietem cordis medium, ut vulgo 


creditur. 


Sed magno artificio a dextro cordis ventriculo, longo per pulmones 


ductu, agitatur sanguinis subtilis; a pulmonibus preparatur, flavus efficitur, et a 
vena arteriosa in arteriam venosam transfunditur.” 


+ CoLuMso : 
{ CasALPINUs: 
passage, as well as that from Colombo. 


ere Anatomica, edit. 1572, p. 325. 
Quest. Peripitet., epit. 1593, lib, v. p. 125. Flourens gives the 


§ “ Qui tument venze ultra vinculum, non citra. Debuisset autem opposite modo 
contingere, si motus sanguinis et spiritus a visceribus fit in totum corpus.”— 


Questionum Medicarum, lib, ii. p. 284, 
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surprised to find De Blainville saying, 
“*that the circulation was known to 
Ceesalpinus, although he had not de- 
monstrated it.” In science, the dif- 
ference between a guess and a de- 
monstration is as great as that be- 
tween the fame which an unwritten 
poem may achieve, and the fame 
which a great poem has achieved. If 
guesses counted as achievements, the 
temple of fame would be thronged 
with the statues of heroes. De 
Blainville says, that the reason why 
Haller and others have denied the 
claim of Cmsalpinus, is because they 
did not read what he had said in 
his work On Planis.* Now, if 
we turn to the passage in ques- 
tion, + we shall see how far the 
writer really was from the truth, and 
yet how near his guess went to the 
truth. “ In animals, we see the food 
carried by the veins to the heart, as 
to a centre of innate heat; and there 
having acquired its final perfection, 
it is distributed over the whole body 
through the arteries, by the agency of 
the spirit, which is engendered in the 
heart by this same food.” Easy as it 
is for us to read into this passage al- 
most all that we understand by the 
circulation, a close historical criticism 
detects in it nothing but a guess; 
and, as Bérard remarks, we ought 
not to confound two such vague 
statements as these, themselves re- 
quiring demonstration, and by Ces- 
alpinus himself subsequently contra- 
dicted, with the clear ideas, and 
imposing proofs, on which Harvey 
established his discovery.{[ The con- 
vincing evidence of Harvey’s origi- 
nality is, that not only was this 
guess advanced by Oesalpinus with- 
out any influence on the theories of 
that day, in spite of his deserved 
authority ; but when Harvey promul- 
gated his theory, he found all over 
Europe, the greatest difficulty in 
getting it accepted. Bérard main- 
tains, that so far from any one before 
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Harvey having had a clear idea of 
the true theory, no one had even ac- 
curately conceived the true theory of 
pulmonary circulation ; for although 
Servetus, Colombo, and Cesalpinus 
knew that the blood passed through 
the lungs, they fancied only so much 
passed as was necessary for the re- 
ception of the “vital spirits,”—a 
quantity which their predecessors 
fancied took its course through the 
perforated septum of the heart. But 
they had no conception of the entire 
mass of blood traversing the lungs; 
and even had they known so much 
thy would have been wholly at’a loss 
to say whence it came, and whither 
it went. It was necessary to under- 
stand the whole circulation before any 
part of it could accurately be under- 
stood. 

The discovery that the veins had 
valves, opening and closing like 
doors, brought the discovery of the 
circulation within compass. It was 
made in 1574 by Fabrice d’Acqua- 
pendente, under whom Harvey stud- 
ied at Padua. These valves, pre- 
venting any flow from the heart, 
but admitting the flow to the heart, 
ought to have suggested to their dis- 
coverer the true interpretation of 
their use. But five-and-forty years 
elapsed before any one arose, who 
had the sagacity to perceive the real 
value of this anatomical structure in 
respect to the blood-currents; and 
during these five-and-forty years 
everything that had been discovered 
or surmised respecting the circula- 
tion, was familiar to every anatomist 
of the great Paduan school in which 
Harvey studied; nevertheless, when 
Harvey promulgated his theory, it 
was vehemently opposed. In 1619 
he first publicly taught what he had 
discovered ; and in 1628 he publish- 
ed, for the benefit of Europe, his ce- 
lebrated treatise, Hxercitatio Anato- 
mica de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis, 
which may justly be called the basis 





* De Bratnvitte: Hist. des Sciences de [ Organization, ii. 227—a statement 
repeated by Istporze Grorrroy Sr. Hina: Histoire Générale des Régnes Organ- 


iques, i. 44. 
+ CasaLpPrnes: 


De Plantis, i., e. 2, p. 8.—‘In animalibus videmus alimentum 


per venas duci ad cor tanquam ad officinam caloris insiti, et adepta inhibi ultima 
perfectione, per arterias in universum corpus distribui agente spiritu, qui ex 


eodem alimento in corde gignitur.” 


¢ Berarp: Cours de Physiol., iii, 581. 


et ? Anat. comparée, iii. 20. 


Mitne Epwarps: Legons sur la Phys. 
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of modern physiology. That the the- 
ory was new, and would be opposed 
as a heresy, no one more clearly di- 
vined than he did.* The greatness 
of the discovery, and the force of 
genius required.to make it, can only 
be appreciated by those who, familiar 
with the state of opinion in’ those 
days, read the evidence and argu- 
ments by which Harvey established 
his doctrine. It is true that he ap- 
peared at a peculiar epoch, when the 
confluence of various discoveries ren- 
dered his discovery possible; but 
that a man of genius was necessary 
to interpret and co-ordinate those 
discoveries, is evident in the fact, that 
no one except Harvey had, for nearly 
half a century, seen the significance 
of the facts. 

Here, however, a caution must be 
interposed. The importance of the 
valves has been greatly exaggerated, 
and their real bearing on Harvey’s 
discovery misconceived. They are 
thought to have rendered the dis- 
covery facile, because, inasmuch as 
they prevent the blood from flow- 
ing backwards, while permitting it to 
flow outwards, the idea of the circula- 
tion, it is said, must necessarily have 
emerged from the contemplation of 
them. Against this supposition there 
is one decisive fact: no one did de- 
duce the conclusion which is thus 
said to lie so ready. Moreover, in 
many cases, circulation takes place 
entirely without theiraid. There are 
no valves in the veins of the Inverte- 
brata,t none in the veins of fishes 
and reptiles, and very few in birds; 
yet the circulation is as complete in 
these animals as in man. Nay, even 
in man the chief veins are destitute 
of valves, although writers on Natural 
Theology, and even better-informed 
physiologists, are in the habit of 
speaking of them as if they were uni- 
versal and indispensable; it may, 
therefore, be useful to mention, that 
there are no valves whatever in the 
great venous trunks—the venex cave, 
and portal veins—none in the hepatic, 
renal, and uterine veins—none in the 
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brachio-cephalic, spinal, and _ iliac 
veins, and they are rarely present in 
the azygos and intercostal veins. 

M. Flourens says, that when Har- 
vey appeared everything had been 
suspected or indicated, but nothing 
established. This seems to us even 
less than the truth, for we cannot 
persuade ourselves that any one had 
the slightest conception of the pro- 
cess, Acquapendente could make 
nothing of the valves he had detect- 
ed. He thought their office was 
simply to prevent a too great accu- 
mulation of blood in the lower parts 
of the body, and a diminution from 
the upper parts. Colombo thought 
with his contemporaries, that the 
veins had their origin in the liver, 
and carried blood to the tissues, 
Cesalpinus, in spite of his recognition 
of pulmonary circulation, thought the 
blood also passed from the right 
chamber of the heart to the left. 
But Harvey not only conceived a 
clear idea of the process, he de- 
scribed it minutely and accurately. 
He noticed the successive contrac- 
tions of each auricle and ventricle, 
which forced the blood into the ven- 
tricle, when the auricle contracted, 
and forced it from the ventricle into 
the lungs, when the ventricle contract- 
ed : a process repeated on the left side 
with the aerated blood. And at each 
passage of the blood from one cavity 
to another, there were the valves, or 
“little doors” (ostiola) opening to let 
the current pass, and closing to pre- 
vent its reflux. He described the 
course of the blood along the arteries, 
which he attributed to the pulsations 
of the heart; and in this, instead of 
in Galen’s “ pulsific virtue,” he re- 
cognised the cause of the, blood’s 
movement. 

By Harvey the overthrow of an- 
cient authority was completed. Men 
dared no longer swear by Galen—they 
swore by Harvey, who had discov- 
ered the greatest fact in the animal 
economy, a fact totally unknown and 
unsuspected by Galen, or any other, 
ancient. The new era had com- 





* “Adeo iis nova erunt et inaudita, ut nos solum ex invidia querundam metuam 
malum mihi, sed vereor ne habeam inimicas omnes homines, tantaum consuetudo 
aut semel inhibita doctrina, altisque defixa radicibus, quasi altera natura apud 
omnes Valet, et antiquitatis veneranda opinio cogit.”—Hzereit. p. 88. 


+ In the aorta of the Zolis there is a semilunar valve. 
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menced. It was not in the nature 
of things for the old system quietly 
to accept the new; accordingly, the 
opposition was loud and vehement. 
Like many other parts of this history, 
and like most oppositions to new 
doctrines, it has been immensely ex- 
aggerated by historians, and by 
writers who have chosen it as a theme 
for rhetoric. It is true that the 
Faculty rejected the new doctrine. 
But it is no less true that eminent 
men accepted it with enthusiasm. 
If Guy Patin was caustic in opposi- 
tion, Moliére laughed at Guy Patin’s 
prejudice; and Boileau ridiculed the 
Faculty. Some anatomists accepted 
the doctrine, and the great Descartes 
warmly espoused it.* Swammer- 
damm and Malpighi, two of the great 
names of the century, speak of Har- 
vey with reverence ; and soon no one 
spoke of him in any other tone. 

It is impossible to read Harvey’s 
work without the highest admiration 
for the scientific genius it displays, 
and the conviction that here the cir- 
culation was not only demonstrated, 
but for the first time conceived. ‘rhe 
experiments and arguments by which 
he establishes the fact, are still 
worthy of study, as models of inves- 
tigation. But there were necessary 
gaps in his doctrine. The course of 
the circulation was not known to 
him, could not indeed have been dis- 
covered by any instruments at his dis- 
posal. He supposed the blood passed 
from arteries to veins by two paths, 
either through anastomosis (that is to 
say, the arteries opening directly into 
veins), or through the porosities of 
the parts—aut porositates carnis et 
partium solidarum pervias sanguini. 
He thought it necessary that so 
much @ the blood as was required 
by the tissues for their nutrition, 
should remain behind in the tissues, 
and the rest be carried onwards to 
the heart. The error is considerable; 
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and its bearings on the theory of the 
circulation will be appreciated by 
any one who reflects on the fact that 
venous and arterial blood being so 
obviously distinguished, it is neces- 
sary that the passage of the one into 
the other should be demonstrated—~ 
not surmised——before the theory of 
the circulation can be accepted as 
complete; for any one might reason- 
ably assume that the blood in the 
veins is altogether another fluid from 
that in the arteries, and not merely 
another state of that fluid. This, in- 
deed, was assumed by the adversaries 
of Harvey, and has found supporters 
even in our own day. Burdach cites 
two German physiologists—Will- 
brand and Runge~whom he thinks 
worthy of refutation, and who main- 
tained that arterial blood was trans- 
formed in a mass into the tissues, 
and that venous blood was the re-trans- 
formed tissues. Unless the passage 
of the blood into the veins be clearly 
traced, there can be no reason against 
supposing that the veins simply ab- 
sorb from the tissues, in the same 
way as the lymphatics and lacteals 
absorb their fluid. To prove that 
the bloo@ makes a circuit, that cir- 
cuit must be traced; and Harvey 
plainly declares that, with all his 
diligence, he could not succeed in 
tracing any connection between ar- 
teries and veins; in only three 
places did he find them presenting 
anything like an anastomosis; in 
every other place he imagined poro- 
sities. 

Nor, with the means at his dis- 
posal, could Harvey have traced the 
complete course of the blood. The 
Microscope was needed; and the 
first to employ the microscope in such 
researches was Malpighi, who, four 
years after Harvey’s death, in 1661, 
detected those capillaries which form 
the channel of communication be- 
tween arteries and veins. He says 








* The culpable carelessness with which history is often written, is exhibited in 
the criticism of M. IstvorE Sr. Hitame: Hist. des Regnes Organiques, i. 49 ; on the 
passage in Cuvier, Hist. des Sciences Nat., ii. 58, where Harvey is said to have the 


rare happiness of seeing his discovery accepted by Descartes. 


M. St. Hilaire 


remarks that this is an error, because Harvey died in 1657, and Descartes did not 


publish his TZraité de Homme until 1662. 


This remark is doubly unfortunate. 


Descartes having expressed his adherence to the doctrine in his very first work, 
Discours de la Méthode ; and Harvey having, in his Second Reply to Riolan, ex- 


pressed his gratification at this flattering approval of Descartes. 
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that, at first, he thought the blood 
poured out from the minute arteries 
in streams, without detecting any 
vessels for these streams; but after- 
wards he detected the distinct walls 
of these vessels; and he describes 
the modes of examining them in the 
lung of the frog. Their reticular 
arrangement on the pulmonary cells 
is well described by him.* Neverthe- 
less, in 1668, Leewenhoek describes 
them as if previously they had been 
quite unknown. “I used every 
means I could devise,” he says, “* to 
see the complete circulation of the 
blood—namely, that one of the small- 
est of those vessels which we call 
veins, arose from another which is 
called an artery, and afterwards con- 
veyed its contents to a larger vein; 
but I found this to be impossible, for 
when I followed the course of the ar- 
tery until it became so small as only 
to admit of one or two globules to 
pass through it at a time, I then lost 
sight of it.” This was in the wing 
of a bat; but subsequently he was 
more fortunate with the tail of a 
tadpole: “a sight presented itself 
more delightful than any that my 
eyes had ever beheld; for here I 
discovered more than fifty circula- 
tions of the blood in different places. 
I saw that not only the blood in 
many places was conveyed through 
exceedingly minute vessels from the 
middle of the tail towards the edges, 
but that each of these vessels had a 
curve or turning, and carried the 
blood back towards the middle of 
the tail, in order to be conveyed to 
the heart. Hereby it appeared plain- 
ly to me that the blood-vessels I now 
saw in this animal, and which bear 
the names of arteries and veins, are, 
in fact, one and the same—that is to 
say, that they are properly termed 
arteries so long as they conveyed 
the blood to the farthest extremities 
of its vessels, and veins when they 
bring it back towards the heart.” ¢ 
Thus, then, was the demonstration of 
the course of the blood completed ; 
and we must confess that it is with 
surprise we find all historians over- 
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looking the great gap in the doctrine 
which had been left by Harvey, a gap 
only filled up by Malpighi and Lee- 
wenhoek in their discoveries of these 
capillaries forming the true passage of 
arterial to venous blood. 

It is necessary to bear in mind 
that the capillaries are a distinct set 
of vessels, differing from the arteries 
and veins which they connect, in 
their anatomical structure, and in 
their arrangement as a network. 
Bichat was the first who systemati- 
cally conceived them as a distinct 
system; but their structure was not 
known until investigated by Henle, in 
1841, and by subsequent histologists. 
The existence of these vessels is not 
only important to the theory of the 
circulation, but is even more im- ~ 
port to the theory of nutrition; 
since it assures us that not only does 
the blood truly circulate, but circu- 
lates in a system of closed vessels, so 
that only by oozing through the 
walls of those vessels can it reach 
the tissues, and nourish them. Indeed, 
those who imagined that the blood 
was poured on to the tissues, were 
not aware that ‘blood under such cir- 
cumstances would act like a foreign 
substance: instead of nourishing, it 
would destroy. If the reader feels 
any difficulty in understanding how 
the blood can ooze through the walls, 
of the vessels in sufficient quantities 
for the purposes of nutrition, he is 
referred to any work, on Chemistry, 
which will explain to him the laws 
of Endosmosis, or the passage of 
fluids through animal membranes ; 
and having there learned with what 
facility this passage takes place when 
the membrane separates two fluids 
of unequal density, he will be pre- 
pared to understand how it takes 
place even in the blood-vessels of the 
Slug, which have a continuous layer 
of chalk forming their middle tunic 
—d fact which considerably sur- 
prised us when we first observed 
it. In other animals the walls of 
the blood-vessels are more delicate, 
and the capillaries form a network 
of vessels, each being about the 








tion. 
was 1661. 
¢ Leewennork, Select Works, i. 92. 


* Marien: Epist. IZ. de Pulmonibus,in Opera Omnia, ii. 827 of the 4to, edi- 
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two-thousandth of an inch in cali- 
bre.* 

Harvey did not live to-hear of the 
Capillaries ; but there is another sys- 
tem of vessels, of which indeed he 
heard, although he failed to appre- 
ciate their significance., We allude 
to the Lymphatics, or Absorbents. 
They are minute vessels, abounding 
in all the viscera, rare in the muscles, 
and not yet detected in the nervous 
centres ; when they rise from the 
alimentary canal, they are called 
Lacteals, or chyliferous vessels, and 
as such were, until quite recently, 
supposed to be the channels for the 
conveyance of the chyle to the blood. 
We know now that this chyle is not 
the quintessence of the digested food, 
and that the lacteals differ from all 
other lymphatics in carrying a larger 
proportion of fat, which gives their 
fluid its milky aspect during diges- 
tion. Lymph is blood without the cells 
—plasma, in short. Chyle is lymph 
with the addition of fat, and perhaps 
also the addition of some other pro- 
ducts of digestion. Lymph contains 
albumen, fibrine, fat, salts, and ex- 
tractive matters, like the blood : and, 
like the blood, it coagulates at cer- 
tain temperatures. The chief dif- 
ferences between lymph and blood 
are the absence of the cells, and the 
presence of a greater proportion of 
-water. By absorbing the water from 
the tissues, lymph leaves the plasma 
in a more concentrated state. Lymph 
is.one of the streams which sets to- 
wards the heart, and joins the venous 
current. ‘ 

The discovery of the Lymphatics 
is due to Aselli, Pecquet, Rudbeck, 
and Bartholin. Anatomists taught 
that there were three kinds of vessels 
in the body : the veins, which carried 
blood ; the arteries, which carried 
spirituous blood; and the nerves, 
which carried “animal spirits.” To 
the surprise of all, the news came 
that an Italian anatomist, Aselli, had 
discovered a fourth kind which car- 
ried the chyle. This discovery was 
announced in 1622—three years after 
Harvey first announced his discovery, 
but six years before his book was 
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published. Aselli was dissecting a 
dog, and, to his surprise, on opening 
the abdomen he saw.a network of 
delicate white vessels, What could 
they be? Did they contain the 
chyle? He pricked one, and, in a 
transport of delight, exclaimed Zu- 
reka! as he saw a milky fluid flow- 
ing out. But on opening another 
dog, he was greatly discouraged, for 
there was not a vessel of the kind to 
be seen. Had he been deceived? 
Was his joy premature? In this 
perplexity it occurred to him that the 
first dog had been fed a little while 
before he was opened ; whereas the 
second dog was fasting. With the 
insight of genius, Aselli detected here 
the clue which might lead him to the 
truth. He fed another dog; four 
hours afterwards he opened it, and 
had the intense satisfaction of once 
more seeing the milky vessels. 

But although Aselli made Europe 
aware of a new syste:n of vessels, 
which he named Lacteals, he failed 
to trace their issue. He thought 
they conducted the chyle to the 
liver. In 1648, a French anatomist, 
Pecquet, distrasting the conclusions 
of that “ mute and frigid science,” as 
he calls the dissection of dead bodies, 
determined to seek the truth in the 
living organism, and began a series 
of vivisections. He was rewarded 
by the discovery of the course taken 
by the chyle in the lacteals, as it 
passes into the reservoir, still named 
after him, and along the thoracic 
duct, to be poured into the subclavian 
vein, and thence, mingled with the 
blood, into the heart. In 1650, Rad- 
beck, a young Swede, discovered the 
lymphatics in the liver, and their 
connection with the reservoir of the 
chyle. In 1652, Bartholin, another 
Frenchman, completed this discovery 
by finding the lymphatics in the 
viscera and limbs, and by tracing 
them into a common trunk. These 
discoveries, following in such quick 
succession, greatly disturbed the 
equanimity of the Faculty, whose 
members swore by Galen, and could 
not tolerate the idea of the ancients 
being supposed to have overlooked 
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anything. “Un chacun invente a 
present!” was the indignant sarcasm 
of Riolan, the most renowned teacher 
of that day—the only adversary whom 
Harvey condescended to answer, and 
of whom he stood in such awe, that, 
even when answering his attacks, he 
declares the book which contains 
those attacks, “will live for ever, 
and when marble shall have mould- 
ered, will proclaim to posterity the 
glory which belongs to your name.” * 

Harvey knew indeed of the exist- 
ence of the lacteals, and says that he 
had observed them before Aselli 
published his book. But he denied 
that they contained the chyle, and 
he is twitted by Riolan for his disbe- 
lief. In consequence of this, a tra- 
dition has come down, that Harvey 
showed the same spirit of opposition 
towards the novelties of others, as 
was shown by others towards the 
novelties he advocated; but this 
isa mistake. If the reader will turn 
to Harvey’s letter to Dr. Morison of 
Paris, he will see a very circumstan- 
tial and temperate exposition of the 
objections which Harvey felt against 
the notion of the lacteals conveying 
the chyle: many of these objections 
are of great force, and still remain 
unshaken. His chief error is, in 
supposing that the fluid in the lac- 
teals is milk, But he insists very 
properly that it should be demon- 
strated that this fluid is really chyle 
brought from the intestines, and 
that it supplies nourishment to the 
whole body; “for unless we are 
agreed upon this point, all discussion 
is vain.” Subsequent investigations 
have cleared up what was obscure, 
and have shown that .the lacteals 
convey lymph mingled with fat, and 
that the lymphatics convey whatever 
they can absorb from the tissues, in 
which they are imbedded like the 
roots of a tree in the earth. The 
lacteal and lymphatic streams are 
confluent with the great venous 
streams, and thus form part of the 
circulation. 

From this exposition of the march 
of discoveries, it is clear that Harvey 
did not discover what we mean by 
the circulation of the blood ; but he 
discovered the great fact, that the 
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blood does circulate, propelled from 
the heart along the arteries, and back 
to the heart and lungs through the 
veins. Having thus shown that he 
did not discover the real course of 
the circulation, we have now to show 
that he did not discover its real cause. 
Before doing so it will be interesting 
to remark, that in one important 
respect he was behind Servetus, for 
he thought that the blood returned 
to the heart as a fountain, there 
to receive the additions necessary to 
its perfection—tanguam ad fontem 
sive ad lares corporis, perfectionis 
recuperande causa reverti. Servetus 
correctly stated that it was in the 
lungs, and not in the heart, that this 
pertection was attained. Instead 
of perceiving that arterial blood ac- 
quired its bright colour by its expo- 
sure to the air, Harvey maintained 
that this colour was owing to the 
lighter part being “strained” from 
the heavier in its passage through 
minute openings. ‘In blood-letting, 
when the blood forcibly escapes to a 
distance in a full stream, it is thicker 
and darker; but when flowing from 
a small orifice, drop by drop, it is 
brighter because it is then strain- 
ed, and the thinner portion alone 
escapes.” We know that the differ- 
ence is owing to a more perfect ex- 
posure of the whole mass to the air 
when it issues slowly in drops, and 
that is why the blood is then of a 
brighter hue. Harvey, having no 
suspicion of this atmospheric influ- 
ence, is drivén to ingenious devices 
to explain the change of colour, “ In 
the lungs,” he says, “it is more fluid 
than in the arteries, because it is 
strained through the pulmonary 
tissue.” His notion of the office of 
the lungs was, that they served to 
cool the blood, “ and prevent it from 
boiling up.” 

What is it which causes the blood 
to circulate? The heart, answers an 
uvhesitating reader. That the heart 
pumps blood incessantly into the ar- 


-teries, and that this pumping must 


drive the stream onwards with great 
force, there is no doubt ; but al- 
though one puissant agent in the 
circulation, the heart is not the sole 
agent; and the more we study this 





* Exercit. de Circul. ad Riolanum, 1649; last paragraph. 
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difficult question, the more our 
doubts gather round the explanation. 
Let a few of the difficulties be stated. 
There have been cases of men and 
animals born without a heart; these 
“acardiac monsters” did not live, 
indeed could not live; but they had 
grown and developed in the womb, 
and consequently their blood must 
have circulated. In most of these 
cases there has been a twin embryo, 
which was perfect; and the circula- 
tion in both was formerly attributed 
to the heart of the one; but it has 
been fully established that this is not 
the case. Further “it has occasion- 
ally been noticed that a degeneration 
in the structure of the heart has 
taken place, during life, to such an 
extent that scarcely any muscular 
tissue could at last be detected 
in it, but without any such inter- 
ruption to the circulation as must 
have been anticipated if this organ 
furnishes the sole impelling force.”* 
On the other hand, an_ inflaence 
acting on the capillaries will give 
a complete check to the action 
of the heart, although that  or- 
gan is itself perfectly healthy and 
vigorous. The circulation in the 
liver is peculiar, since a complete 
circuit is there performed by the 
blood, yet no heart, or pulsating 
organ, is found in that circle; the 
small vessels which belong to the 
intestine converge into a large trunk, 
and this portal vein on entering the 
liver ramifies over it im the manner 
of an artery—that is to say, it 
branches and branches into the mi- 
nutest subdivisions, and terminates 
in capillaries ; these once more con- 
verge into venous trunks, and carry 
the altered blood from the liver. 
Here is a complete circle, analogous 
to that larger circle which traverses 
the whole body. It is indeed, very 
like that found in the fish. The fish 
has a heart, it is true, but that heart 
only drives the blood into the gills, 
not into the rest of the body—it is 
a pulmonary, not a systemic heart. 
The blood, aerated in the capillaries 
of the gills, descends through them 
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into the aorta, not into the heart: 
and from the aorta it passes to the 
rest of the body, ‘from whence it 
returns through veins to the heart, 
Those who have never watched with 
attention the circulation in the ca- 
pillaries, may perhaps imagine that 
the mere force of the heart which 
propels the blood into the gills, will 
suffice to propel it also through the 
general circuit. They will see the 
heart of the fish beating vigorously, 
and will imagine these pulsations 
suffice. But this will no longer seem 
so plausible, if we place the tail or 
gills of a tadpole, or the foot of a 
frog, under the microscope, and de- 
light ourselves with the wondrous 
spectacle. We shall immediately per- 
ceive that the blood flows with far 
greater rapidity in the arteries than 
in the capillaries; we shall note that, 
although the heart continues its 
vigorous pulsations, and the blood 
in the arteries advances in regular 
leaps, the currents in the capillaries 
are very irregular, sometimes mo- 
mentary arrested, and even reversed. 
Instead of the leaping rush, we per- 
ceive an unsteady flow, which is 
never at any time equal in rapidity 
to the flow in the arteries. This ca- 
pillary retardation is a very import- 
ant point in the present discussion. 
Although precise estimates are ex- 
cessively difficult in such cases, we 
need accept the estimates yet made 
as only approximative, and our argu- 
ment is equally fortified by them, 
for the difference in the rate is enor- 
mous: in the arteries the blood 
rushes at the rate of a foot per 
second ; in the capillaries only an 
inch per minutet What does that 
indicate? It indicates that when the 
heart has driven the blood along the 
arteries at rapid rate, there is a con- 
siderable retardation occurring in 
the capillaries, which must call for 
some new force to restore the rate. 
When we find the blood of the fish 
driven into the capillaries of the 
lungs by the heart, and, in spite of 
the retardation there experienced, 
driven from the lungs to all the rest 





* Carpenter : Human Physiology, p. 249. 
+ This is Valentin and Weber's estimate. 


Draper makes the rate in the ca- 


pillaries an inch in three minutes, which would imply that the arterial current 
was 2160 times more rapid than the capillary. 
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of the body with a newly-acquired 
velocity, we ask, Whence comes this 
new velocity? Not from the heart, 
since that force has been retarded. 
Clearly then from some other cause. 
Nor do the difficulties end here. 
The heart may be removed in cold- 
blooded animals, and the capillary 
circulation will continue for some 
time, in spite of that removal. I had 
observed this some time ago; but 
when preparing this paper for publi- 
cation, I determined on critically in- 
vestigating the point; and for this 
parpose removed the heart of a Tri- 
ton, with as much care as possible, 
and found the circulation going on in 
' the tail for some minutes afterwards, 
nor did it éntirely cease on separat- 
ing the tail from the body.* While 
the fact was thus indubitable, I had 
many doubts as to the cause. Bat 
the fact is enough for our present 
parpose; and that it also occurs in 
warm-blooded animals may be infer- 
red, since after death various pro- 
cesses of secretion, and some even of 
growth (as of hair, beard, &c.), are 
known to take place; and this surely 
implies capillary circulation. “ After 
most kinds of death,” says Dr. Car- 
penter, “the arterial system is found, 
subsequently to the lapse of a few 
hours, almost or completely emptied 
of blood ; this is partly, no doubt, the 
effect of the tonic contraction of the 
tabes themselves; but the empty- 
ing is commonly more complete 
than could thus be accounted for, 
and must therefore be partly due to 
the continuance of the capillary cir- 
culation. It has been observed by 
Dr. Bennet Dowler, that in the bodies 
of individuals who have died frem 
yellow fever, the external veins fre- 
quently become so distended with 
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blood, within a few minutes after the 
cessation of the heart’s action, that 
when they are opened the blood 
flows in a good stream, being some- 
times projected to the distance of a 
foot or more. It is not conceivable 
that the slowly-acting tonicity of the 
arteries could have produced such a 
result as this; which can scarcely 
therefore be attributed to anything 
else than the sustenance of the ca- 
pillary circulation by forces gene- 
rated within itself.’ 

Not farther to multiply examples, 
we may take our stand on these, and 
pronounce the Harveyan doctrine to 
be incomplete, since it fails altogether 
to account for many important phe- 
nomena. Whatever influence . the 
action of the’ heart may exert, it is 
not the sole cause of the circulation, 
but only one of the causes. But be- 
fore attempting to assign the other 
causes, let us see the part actually 
assignable to the heart. 

The motions of the heart consist 
in the alternate contractions and re- 
laxations of its muscular walls. The 

rocess is this: The two antecham- 

(auricles) suddenly contract; 
immediately afterwards, but while 
the auricles are still contracted, the 
two chambers (ventricles) also con- 
tract, having been powerfully ex- 
panded by the rush of blood from 
the auricles. This contraction is 
named the systole of the heart. It 
continues for a moment, and is fol- 
lowed by a relaxation of the two 
auricles, which is immediately suc- 
ceeded by the relaxation of the two 
ventricles. This relaxation is named 
the diastole; During each beat, 
two sounds may be heard; one dull, 
which may be imitated by pronoun- 
cing the word Judd ; the other, quick- 





* A curious fact connected with this investigation may here find a place. Havy- 





ing some doubts as to the cause of the continued circulation, I proceeded to repeat 
the experiment with another Triton; but no sooner was the thorax opened than I 
was seized with a sudden giddiness and faintness, which caused me instantly tothrow 
open the window, and breathe energetically for some minutes; and, of course, to 
give over the experiment. I should have fainted away, had not the remembrance of’ 
a passage in Mr. BuoKLAND’s Curiosities of Natural History warned me of the dan- 
ger. He describes a similar effect as having arisen during his disssection of a Tri- 
ton recently dead. No smell of any kind gives warning; and it is quite a mystery 
to what this effect is due. Another noteworthy circumstance is, that the effect is 
by no means constant. I have dissected many Tritons, but this was the only occa- 
sion on which any effect was perceptible. 

+ Although Harvey describes the process correctly, Haller, and, until quite re- 
gently, all succeeding writers, described the contraction of the auricles as coincident 
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‘ly succeeding it, has a sharper sound, 
like dup. The former sound is sup- 

d to be. due to the contraction of 
the muscular fibres of the ventricles, 
and the thump of the heart against 
the chest; aided, no doubt, by the 
rush of blood, and the closing of the 
valves. The latter sound is. caused 
by the shutting of the semilunar 
valves of the aorta and pulmonary 
artery. 

The number of pulsations varies 
greatly, not only between different 
sexes and different individuals, but 
at different ages and conditions of 
the same person. The following 
table shows the average at several 
epochs :— 

Beats per Minute. 
In the foetus in utero, . 150 to 150 
Newly-born infant, , nee. ie ee 
During the Ist year, . 115 ,, 130 
During the 2d year, . 100 ,, 115 
During the 3d year, . 95 ,, 105 


From the 7th to l4thyear, 80 ,, 90 
From the 14th to 2ist year, 75 ,, 85 
From 21st to 60th year, FO igs 95 
Qld age, 9 ‘ 75 80 


These figures open a wide field for 
speculation, especially when coupled 
with the differences noticed between 
the sexes, the female having greatly 
the superiority over the male in re- 
spect of frequency, her pulse beating 
from ten to fourteen times a minute 
beyond that of man. It must be re- 
membered, however, that a quick 
pulse and a strong pulse are very dif- 
ferent things. The rate of the pulse 
varies at different periods of the day, 
gradually diminishing from morpivg 
to night, and notably declinisg dur- 
ing sleep. It is quickened daring 
exercise and digestion. It is slower 
when we lie down than when we sit, 
slower when we sit than when we 
stand. 

What is it causes the beating of 
the heart? Haller and his school 
attributed it to the irritability of the 
muscular walls, which are stimulated 
by the presence of the blood. There 
is this fact in favour of such an by- 

thesis, namely, that after the heart 

3 ceased to beat, and its irritability 
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is extinct, a little arterial blood in- 
jected into it will cause it instantly 
to resume its pulsations. This, how- 
ever, is met by another fact, that the 
heart continues to beat long after it 
is empty of all blood. Nor is the 
generally assumed fact correct, that 
the heart retaine its irritability longer 
than any other muscle; for I have 
found the tail and lower extremities 
of a Triton preserving their irritabi- 
lity, and, indeed, almost all their vital 
properties, several hours after the 
heart bud ceased to beat ; and Budge 
found the amputated leg of a frog 
retain its irritability as long as the 
heart.* Not, therefore, by the 
session of any greater irritability is 
the heart distinguished from other 
organs, but by the possession of a 
power of spontaneous contraction, 
such as they do not manifest. Other 
muscles will contract if some stimulus 
be applied, but they remain quiescent 
so long as they are undisturbed. The 
heart does not remain quiescent. 
Remove it from the body, and you 
will see its rhythmic pulsations con- 
tinuing almost as if it were within a 
living breast. Cut it longitudinally 
into two halves, and each half will 
continue beating.t Cut it across, 
through both auricles and ventricles, 
and both sections will beat as before. 
This is one of those spectacles that 
assail the mind of the anatomist with 
somewhat of a tremulous awe. The 
beating of the heart, which from bis 
childhood he bas learned to associate 
in some mysterious manner with life 
and emotion, he here sees occurring 
under circumstances removed from 
all possible suggestions of emotion or 
life. What means those throbbings? 
They are not the equable move- 
ments of life; they are not the agi- 
tations of terror; they are not the 
impulses of instinct. Dead and de- 
stroyed is the wondrous mechanism 
of which this heart but lately formed 
the muinspring ; and yet, beside the 
inert mass lies this beating organ, as 
if in the expiring agonies of struggle. 
Why is this? For many years no 





with the relaxation of the ventricles. D 


r. Carpenter does so in his last edition, p. 


226. The movement is really wave-like, and the contraction passes on from one 
cavity to another before the relaxation supervenes. 


* Donpers: Physiologie der Menschen, 


+ Harvey was acquainted with this fact. 


vol, i. p. 49. 
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1858.] Circulation of the Blood 
explanation could be given. We now 
know that in the substance of the 
heart there is a complete little nerv- 
ous system, consisting of ganglia and 
nerves. The ganglia are to be found 
at the base of the auricles and ven- 
tricles. One ganglion lies jast where 
the great veins enter the auricles: 
from this two nerves join two other 
ganglia, close to the janction of the 
auricles and ventricles. Nerves are 
thence distributed through the mus- 
cular substance. That it is to this 
nervous apparatus we are to ascribe 
the spontaneous activity of the heart 
is easily proved; for if any part be 
severed from all connection with the 
ganglia, the pulsations cease at once 
in that part; but if any part be 
severed which still retains a ganglion, 
the pulsations will continue. The 
movements during life or death are 
thos seen to be due to the ganglia. 
But why these ganglia retain their 
power after the circulation has been 
destroyed, and why a similar power 
is not observable in other ganglia, 
still remains a problem. It seems 
certain that the power is only re- 
tained during the continuance of 
those molecular changes which we 
vaguely name vital; for if the heart 
be subjected to the influence of 
foreign gases, or be dipped in oil, its 
pulsations suddenly cease: on the 
contrary, if arterial blood be injected 
long after the cessation of all move- 
ment (provided decomposition has 
not commenced), the contractions are 
resumed.* It has Been observed 
to beat in vacuo ; which excludes the 
idea of the atmosphere being the stimau- 
lus that sets it going. 

The heart pulsates in the embryo 
long before it contains blood, and 
long before any nerves have been 
developed in it, when, indeed, it is 
nothing but a mass of cells. Nor 
have we any evidence of the existence 
of nerves in those pulsatile sacs which 
constitute the hearts of the simpler 
abimals: not only is there no evi- 
dence of such a structure, but all the 
evidence is decidedly against our sup- 
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posing that these pulsatile sacs de- 
rive their contractions from nervous 
influence. Here the reader probably 
thinks he sees a flagrant contradiction 
in our statements. We first do 
our utmost to show that the heart 
contracts only under nervous agency, 
and we then quietly assert that the 
embryonic heart, no less than the 
heart of various animals, is under no 
such agency whatever, yet it pulsates 
with a vigour not to be gainsaid. But 
the contradiction is only apparent. 
The student of Physiology must ex- 
pect to meet with such at every stage 
of inquiry. Extending his investiga- 
tions into the vast field of animal 
life, he. will gradually learn that Con- 
tractility is one of the vital proper- 
ties of tissue, which may be excited 
by carious stimuli, We happen to 
know with tolerable certainty, that, 
in the heart of the complex animal, 
the stimalus acts through the agency 
of a nervous system; in the em- 
bryonic heart of that animal, or in 
the permanent heart of simpler ani- 
mals, we do not know the agency by 
which the stimulus is conveyed, nor do 
we koow what the stimalus is. 

Before quitting this beating heart, 
we may remark, that while on the one 
hand the pulsations are not in them- 
selves evidence of life, on the other 
hand their cessation is no evidence of 
death, but only one among the many 
sigus of death. When death follows 
on a long or painful illness, the irri- 
tability of the heart vanishes almost 
with the vanishing breath ; but if the 
decease be sudden, the heart will coo- 
tinue beating for some time after- 
wards. Harless observed it beating 
in the body of a decapitated murderer 
an hour after the execution. Margo 
found the right auricle beating two 
hours and a half after the execution, 
although not a trace of irritability 
could be detected in the other parts 
of the heart. Dietrich, Gerlach, and 
Herz, found that both ventricles con- 
tracted, if one were irritated, forty 
minutes after death; Remak ob- 
served the rhythmic contractions in 





* Harvey says that one day, after the heart of a pigeon had ceased to beat, he 
placed his finger on it wetted with saliva, and in ashort time, under the influeace of 
this “ fermentation,” as he calls it, the heart recovered its vigour, and both auricles 


and ventricles pulsated. 
+ Donvers: Physiologie, i. 49. 
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the hearts of birds and mammals two 
days after death; and Em. Rousseau 
mentions that a» woman's heart had 
these rhythmic movements seven-and- 
twenty hours after she had been 
guilotined. It is not always, in- 
deed, that the pulsations cease 
even when the death has been gra- 
dual. Vesalius had a terrible ex- 
perience of this, That great ana- 
tomist, who had nobly braved so much 
odium because he would not, as his 
predecessors had done, content him- 
self with the dissection of animals, 
bat suffered his scalpel to traverse 
the complexities of the human frame, 
one day opened the body of a young 
nobleman, whose medical attendant 
he had been, to ascertain, if possible, 
the cause of his death. Imagine the 
horror which ran through all present 
at the sight of the heart still equably 
beating! Vesalius was accused of 
having dissected a live man; nor 
was the accusation unreasonable in 
those days. He had to appear he- 
fore the Inquisition, and narrowly he 
escaped with his life. A pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land was his punish- 
ment; but he never outlived the 
scandal created by this unfortunate 
occurrence. 

Having made ourselves acquainted 
with the action of the heart, let us 
now inquire into its influence on the 
circulation. Every time the blood is 
pumped into the arteries a pressure is 
exerted, the force of which is estimat- 
ed at thirteen pounds. This pressure, 
being on a column of liquid, it will, 
by the known Jaws of hydrostatics, 
not only drive that liquid onwards, 
bat will also cause a great Jateral 
pressure, and thus distend the arterial 
tubes. These tubes are eminently 
elastic, owing to the elastic tissue of 
their outer tunic. They are also 
eminently contractile, owing to the 
muscular tissue of their inner tunic. 
The elasticity is a physical property, 
and continues after death. The con- 
tractility is a vital property, and van- 
ishes with the disappearance of the 
molecular changes of Nutrition: it is 
consequently under the influence of 
the nervous system. Although the 
arteries are elastic and contractile 
throughout their whole length, they 
are 80 in varying degrees: tle elasti- 
city decreases, and the contractility 
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increases, as the vessels become small- 
er in calibre. What follows? Why, 
that when fresh blood is impetuogal 
poured into them from the heart, the 
expand to receive it, and no sooner is 
the pressure taken off, by the reopen- 
ing of the ventricles, than muscular 
contraction once more restores the 
arteries to their former size, and in 
so doing forces the column of blood 
onwards. The heart’s influence is 
thus decomposed into two portions: 
one, which is of momentary duration, 
lasting no longer than the contraction 
of the heart; another which is occn- 
pied in expanding the artery. This 
second action is not lost, because the 
contraction of the artery gives it back 
to the blood. At each injection of 
blood there is a pulsation. The dis- 
tension does not occur at the same 
instant in all the arteries ; those near- 
est the heart yield first, and those 
more distant a little later. There is, 
covsequently, a wave of distension 
passing along the whole length of the 
vessel, and another wave of motion in 
the blood itself. The interval of 
wave-motion from the heart to the 
wrist is only one-seventh of a second. 
The sudden impact, and continuous 
pressure which the column of blood 
thus receives, suffice to carry it with 
great velocity to the network of ca- 
pillaries, which, be it observed, are 
elastic, but mot contractile, In them 
a very noticeable change occurs. In- 
stead of the rushing, leaping move- 
ment, which characterises the flow in 
the arteries, ave observe an equable 
current of much less velocity : it no 
longer jets like a spring, it wanders 
like a canal, The absence of contrac- 
tility in the capillaries prevents their 
assisting in driving the blood on- 
wards; and when we reflect that the 
capillary area traversed by the blood 
is five hundred times greater than the 
arterial area, and further reflect that, 
after traversing the capillaries, it has 
to pass through the veins to the 
heart, we shall be forced to admit 
that some new force originates in the 
capillary area capable of effecting 
such 2 movement, 

What is that new force which 
comes into play when the force of 
the heart is nearly spent? A per- 
fectly satisfactory answer to this 
question cannot, perhaps, be given 
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in the present state of science; but 
we think the hypothesis of Professor 
Draper is by many degrees the near- 
est approach to such an answer.* 
He grounds it on a well-known 
physical law, namely, that if two 
fluids communicate in a capillary 
tube, which have different degrees 
of affinity for the walls of that tube, 
the fluid having the highest affinity 
for the tube will drive the other 
fluid before it. The two fluids in the 
blood-vessels are arterial and venous, 
and the greater affinity of arterial 
blood for the tissues, causes it to drive 
the venous blood onwards. 

_ Professor Draper commences by 
applying this principle to the circu- 
lation of the sap in the cells of plants. 
In the nucleated cell of the chara, 
for instance, a current is observed 
moving steadily towards the nucleus, 
and then away from it, coming round 
again with perfect regularity; but as 
there is much that is hypothetical in 
his views of the function of the nu- 
cleus, and as the expesition of his 
views on this point would lead us 
too far, we content ourselves with 
referring .the curious reader to the 
work itself, and pass on to the more 
readily acceptable illustrations of the 
theory. 

“The motions of the sap in plants are 
clearly @ependent on this principle. 
Leaving out of consideration the minor 
movements which take place for special 
purposes, or at specific epochs in the 
development, it may be truly said that 
the nutritive changes occurring in the leaf 
are the primary cause of the motion; for 
as the ascending sap presents itself on 
the sky-face of the leaf, it receives car- 
bon uuder the influence of the sunlight 
from the air, and becomes converted 
into a gummy glutinous liquid. And 
just as in the pores of ‘a bladder, or in 
those of any pervious mineral, pure water 
will drive out gum water, and occupy 
the pore, so will the ascending sap expel 
the gummy solution from the capillary 
tubes or intercellular spaces of the leaf. 
As fast as this takes place the active 
liquid becomes inactive, by itself chang- 
ing into a gummy solution, and the 
movement is perpetuated. And this en- 
sues not only in the leaf but in every 
part of the plant; the liquid to be changed 
presses upon that which has changed, and 
Sorces it onwards.” 
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The motion of the blood depends 
. > oa rinciple. The arterial 

ood, char, with oxygen, passes 
to all parts of the body fa. search of 
organic particles, for which it has 
affinity. No sooner is this affinity 
satisfied, than the blood becomes 
venous, and is pressed onwards by 
the eager column behind. “In my 
view of this subject, it is therefore 
the arterialisation of the blood in the 
lungs which is the cause of the cir- 
culation. I consider the circulation 
as the consequence of respiration ; 
and thongh, in one sense, the minor 
causes are numerous, each portion 
of nervous material, each muscular 
fibre, every secreting cell, working 
its own way—these subordinate ‘ac- 
tions are all referable to one primor- 
dial act, and that is, the exposure of 
the blood to the air.” Professor 
Draper then refers to the fact that 
whatever interferes with respiration, 
interferes with circulation. If an 
irrespirable gas is thrown into the 
cells of the lungs, the passage of 
the blood is instantly arrested, and 
asphyxia occurs. If the access of air 
be prevented, as in drowning, in vain 
will the heart throb convulsively—the 
blood is not driven forward. 

Professor Draper's hypothesis, then, 
is briefty this: the arterial blood has 
an affinity for the tissues, which 
causes it to press forwards in the 
capillaries; and no sooner is that 
affinity satisfied, than the blood be- 
comes venous, and is pressed forward 
by the advancing column. In the 
lungs, venous blood presses forward 
to satisfy its affinity for the oxygen 
which is in the air. Having satisfied 
this, and become arterial, it is pressed 
on by the advancing column. If the 
reader will station himself at the door 
of a theatre, and watch the column 
of eager playgoers struggling to get 
to the money-takers, he will see an 
image of the forces of the circulation. 
Each visitor is anxious to put down 
his half-crown in exchange for a 
ticket. No sooner has he satisfied 
that “affinity,” than he finds himself 
pressed forward by the man bebind 
him, still in a state of unsatisfied 
affinity, and so the rush continues. 
An image is not an explanation, but 





* Draper: Human Physiology. 
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it may render an hypothesis more 
intelligible; and having attempted to 
make Professor Draper’s bypothesis 
intelligible, we will add an observa- 
tion made by Spallanzani, which may 
fairly be taken as elucidatory of the 
hypothesis. 

Spallanzani, in his celebrated Mé- 
moires sur la Respiration, - relates 
that, when snails were confined in 
vessels, and had absorbed all the 
oxygen from the contained air, the 
movement of their lungs ceased, and 
with it ceased all movement of the 
heart—the circulation was arrested. 
He had only to remove the top of 
their shells, which could be effected 
without injury, and the phenomenon 
was easily watched. By keeping a 
snail thus confined, at a temperature 
gradually diminishing, the gradual 
diminution of the respiration and cir- 
culation became very evident. When 
the temperature fell to zero, the heart 
ceased to beat altogether, and the 
blood was stagnant in the veins. In 
this state of suspended animation the 
avimal was kept for several hours; 
but on raising the temperature, the 
lungs began once more to inflate, the 
heart to beat, the blood to circulate ; 
and, as in the palaceof the Sleeping 
Beauty, all was vivid activity where 
a minute before all was the image of 
death. 

Thus the same effect of torpor was 
produced by the absence of oxygen 
and the absence of heat. He placed 
a snail in a vessel containing mephitic 
gas. In eleven minutes the heart was 
still, and remained so during five 
hours. On reintroducing atmospheric 
air the lungs once more began to 
move, and life returned. To prove 
that it was the oxygen of the air, and 
nothing else, which caused this: re- 
animation, Spallanzani repeated the 
experiment, substituting nitrogen gas 
for atmospheric air, as the replacer of 
the mephitic gas; but no movement 
was visible. Thus it appeared that 
the animal ceased to breathe because 
it had ceased to absorb oxygen. It 
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present in the air, and when the tem- 
perature was too ]ow—the absorption 
of oxygen being always in a direct 
ratio to the temperature ; and under 
both conditions the cessation of the 
absorption of oxygen was followed by 
the arrest of the circulation. 

Viewing the circulation in connec. 
tion with respiration, we see many 
arguments favourable to Professor 
Draper’s hypothesis; but that there 
are some difficulties not easily recon. 
cilable with that hypothesis, cannot 
be denied. For the present, however, 
it is enough to have mooted the ques. 
tion, and to have shown that the ac- 
tion of the heart is confined to the 
conveyance of the blood to the capil- 
laries. “The relation between the 
interspaces of the capillaries, and the 
blood thus introduced to them, con- 
tinues the current. The oxidising 
arterial blood has a high affinity for 
those portions that have become 
wasted : it affects their disintegra- 
tion, and then its affinity is lost. The 
various tissues require repair; they 
have an affinity for one or other of 
the constituents of the blood; they 
take the material they need, and their 
affinity is satisfied; or secreting cells 
originate a drain upon the blood, and 
the moment they have removed from 
it the substance to be secreted, they 
have no longer any relation with it. 
So processes of oxidation, of nutri- 
tion and secretion, all conspire to 
draw the current onwards from the 
arteries, and push it towards the 
veins.”* 

We have now brought to a close 
our survey of the course and cause of 
the circulation, and assigned to each 
labourer in this difficult field of re 
search his share in the work. As 
an episode in the History of Science, 
the discovery of the circulation will 
always command the interest of read- 
ers; and if the foregoing sketch has 
had the good fortune to secure the 
attention of Maga’s readers, we hope 
it may have the further effect of in- 
ducing them to go carefully through 








ceased to absorb oxygen under two the immortal works of WILLIAM 
conditions — when there was none Harvey. 
* Draper, p. 145. ! 






















Ir is most true, as Mr. White tells 
us, that the range of history now 
extends over a time “quite appalling 
to the most laborious readers. And 
as history,” he continues, ‘“‘is grow- 
ing every day, and every nation is 
engaged in the manufacture of me- 
morable events, it is pitiable to con- 
template the fate of the historic 
student a hundred years hence. He 
is not allowed to cut off at one 
end, in proportion as he increases 
at the other. He is not allowed to 
forget Marlborough, in consideration 
of his accurate acquaintance with 
Wellington. His knowledge of the 
career of Napoleon is no excuse for 
ignorance of Julius Cesar. All 
must be retained—victories, defeats, 
battles, sieges,” &c. We hope not! 
We hope some classification will be 
made, or some line drawn, so that 
events which are but repetitions of 
other events, or which add nothing 
substantial to our knowledge of the 
great course of human affairs, may 
be dropt from the category of things 
necessary to be known. Just as the 
stadents weeds his library of dupli- 
cates, and old editions, and anti- 
quated treatises, so the historian, 
perbaps, may be able to weed his 
annals of battles and victories, mere 
repetitions, or similarities, events 
that teach nothing pew, and have 
founded nothing great. Meanwhile, 
however, we are very thankful for 
such lively compendiums as that 
which Mr. White has given us. 
Here we have the eighteen centuries 
of Christeodom—by far the most im- 
portant era in the world’s history— 
brought before us in the compass of 
a sinall volume, and of very pleasant 
reading. It is quite a peculiar art 
which Mr. White has—this of writ- 
ing a rapid summary of events which 
shall never fatigue us by its dryness. 
Brief as the narrative necessarily is, 
it is never reduced to that meagre 
and distressing skeleton which “ Oat- 
lines” and “ Abridgments” generally 
present to us. We have often pitied 
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the young reader. Under the falla- 
cious names of Easy Introductions, 
and Brief Histories, they bave the 
dryest of all books to master. Brief 
they may be, but through such brief 
records one makes the very slowest 
progress. One travels as if through 
a map, instead of through the veri- 
table country, and amongst real 
towns and real rivers. Our halting- 
a is a name and a date. We 
ave nothing better before us than 
the red and blue lines of a geographi- 
cal chart, and a list of kings, and 
queens, and ministers. We give 
history to the young, with the life 
squeezed out of it. 

Mr. White’s compendium does not 
partake of this disadvantage. It 
is spirited, and, we might say, en- 
tertaining throughout. And while 
written in a lively manner, it will 
be found to be not at all deficient 
in grave and philosophical reflec- 
tions. A clergyman and a Protestant, 
he writes as a Protestant Christian 
should and must write; but nowhere 
will the more mature reader detect 
any traces of narrow-mindedness or 
uncharitable construction. He is 
quite capable of perceiving the errors 
into which his own order have at 
certain periods fallen—their greed of 
wealth, their tenacious grasp of 
power. He can understand the 
good and the evil of great institu- 
tions. It is in a spirit of justice that 
he characterises each century as it 

before him. Even the en- 
lightened Catholic will find nothing 
to offend. Some stanch, eccentric 
Romanist, clinging to every folly of 
the middle ages, and abusing all who 
will not bow to his idols, as blind 
and impious—such a one will hate 
the cheerful, liberal tone of Mr, 
White’s book. Such men let no one 
hope to conciliate. There let them 
stand, half-sunk in their “ Serbonian 
bog,” swearing that it is no bog at 
all, and- cursing every spade and 
mattock that comes near it. Let 
them curse till they are hoarse, and do 
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ou ply. quietly the spade and mattock. 
They and their bog will one day have 
vanished from the scene. 

Yes, the range of history con- 
tinues to extend, and what is more, 
its importance as a study is increas- 
ingly felt. The study itself becomes 
of a more elevated character as the 
various histories of different nations 
and epochs are brought together, 
and surveyed by the light which 
each reflects upon the other. Speak- 
ing broadly, and making exception 
for theology, there are but two great 
studies, History and Science. The 
study of langua may be con- 
sidered as ccbeatinate 10 history, 
and chiefly of use to those who have 
to write history. For the generality 
of men, it would be well if good 
translations were made of whatever 
exists in dead languages, and what- 
ever is valuable in living and foreign 
languages, so that they might give 
all the time they have to bestow on 
their education to the real discipline 
of thinking, or the acquisition of 
substantive knowledge. It is lamen- 
table to reflect how much time is 
wasted, how much labour thrown 
away, in mastering mere words, and 
joining them into sentences. A lad 
of sixteen and seventeen is seen for 
hours thumbing a Greek lexicon ; he 
is pouring some modicum of sense or 
nonsense from Greek into Latin, 
from Latin into Greek:—so much 
simple water that he may get from 
any stream that is flowing, he stands 
there tossing backwards and for- 
wards from one bucket to another. 
We call this classical education. We 
give our academical prizes to what a 
Greek philosopher would have de- 
spised as a slavish drudgery. There 
is hard work enough in real science; 
there is discipline in mathematics, 
or in any book of grave discussion. 
Why are the first energies and 
ardours of youth to be wasted on the 
Lexicon and the Gradus? But this 
we know is a heresy, and we shall 
fall under the censure of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and a host of elegant scholars, 
and a still greater host, who would 
willingly be thought to have derived 
such exquisite pleasure from Greek 
and Latin as no English book ever 
gave them, and such views of science, 
morals, and government, .as no living 
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language could unfold. History and 
Science, we say, are the two great 
studies, including under history the 
forms of polity and social organisa- 
tion, and the aspects of moral opin- 
ion; and both studies are increasing 
in complexity and volume, and taxing 
more severely, in every subsequent 
age, the energies of the student. 

What a host of reflections arise 
after closing such a compendium as 
Mr. White has here given us of the 
eighteen centuries of the Christian 
world! We begin with a glance at 
the Pagan empire; we see Christi- 
anity mount the throne in the person 
of Constantine; but if in Constantine 
the emperor becomes a Christian, we 
see in the West the Roman bishop 
become an emperor. Then are de- 
veloped all the marvellous power 
and virtue, the deep devotion, the 
astounding follies and hypocrisies, of 
the church of the middle ages. The 
kings next reassume their place; the 
municipalities struggle into  influ- 
ence; arts and literature revive, and 
we have the Reformation. It is the 
development of the Christian faith, 
or the Ohbristian Church, that gives 
their intense interest to all these 
centuries. Without this religious 
element we should have very little 
to admire, very little worthy of a 
grave study. Battles, conquests, at- 
tempts more or less successful to 
reduce turbulent barons and a fam- 
ished peasantry into civil obedience, 
is all that would remain. It is the 
Church that dominates over all, or 
permeates through all. In the gay- 
est and most festive scene, the cowl 
of the monk is seen passing through 
the crowd; and our plumed knight 
issues from the porch of the church. 
They are rightly called the Highteen 
Christian Centuries. 

The time has long since past when 
it was the habit to bewail the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire, and the 
irruptions of barbarians. That em- 
pire had sunk into the worst charac- 
teristics of Eastern despotism—it was 
well that it should be overthrown; 
and what better means could be de- 
vised than the covering of the soil 
with a fresh population from the 
north, bringing new habits, fresh 
virtues, fresh capacities? The Roman 
Empire had sunk to such debasement 
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that even the old heathen mythology 
had been corrupted, and a living em- 
peror occupied the place of Jupiter 
or Apollo. There were no powers in 
the State but the Prince, the Mob, 
and the Military. The wealth of the 
patrician, and the intelligence, spread 
more largely, we believe, than is 
generally thought, throngh the better 
classes of society, were glad if they 
could exist in peace by any degree 
of servile submission. At length the 
military itself became corrupt and 
enfeebled, and the bolder and more 
energetic barbarians, who had been 
slowly adding discipline to their 
bravery, broke through the barrier, 
‘and possessed themselves of the soil. 
The old germs of civilisation are not, 
however, quite destroyed, and there 
is one sacred flame lately kindled, 
that is by no means destined to be 
extinguished. You think that all 
this green fuel—this northern forest 
thrown upon the fire— will surely 
stifle and destroy it. Not at all; the 
heap smoulders and smokes, and by- 
and-by the flame bursts out higher 
than ever, fed by that new fuel which 
at first threatened to extinguish it. 

Mr. White gives us some spirited 
delineations of the Pagan empire, 
both under its bad and under its 
good emperors. And indeed, to us, 
it seems a far greater perplexity, 
considering the circumstances out of 
which they were to arise, to account 
for a Trajan or a Marcus Aurelius, 
than for a Nero or Domitian. Here 
is a passage worth reflecting on at all 
times, which may convey a warning 
to ourselves, and be still more appli 
cable to our gallant neighbours the 
French :— 

“We have but faint descriptions even 
of the aristocracy ; but what we hear of 
them shows more clearly than anything 
else, the frightful effect on morals and 
manners of so uncontrolled a power as 
was vested in the Ceesars, and teaches us 
that the worst of despotisms is that 
which is established by the unholy union 
of the dregs of the population and the 
ruling power against the peace and hap- 
piness and security of the middle class. 
You see how the combination of tyrant 
and mob succeeded in crushing all the 
layers of society which lay between them, 
till there were left only two agencies in 
all the world, the Emperor on his throne, 
and the millions fed by his bounty. The 
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hereditary nobility—the safest oulwark 
of a people, and least dangerous support 
of a throne—were extirpated before the 
end of the century, and impartiality 
makes us confess that they fell by their 
own fault. There were spendthrifts in 
the time of Tiberius, who lavished thou- 
sands of pounds upon a supper. The 
pillage of the world had fallen into the 
hands of a few favoured families, and 
their example had introduced a prodiga- 
lity and ostentation unheard of before. 
No one who regarded appearances tra- 
velled anywhere without a troop of Nu- 
midian horsemen and outriders to clear 
the way. He was followed by a train of 
mules and sumpter-horses loaded with 
his vases of crystal—his richly-carved 
cups and dishes of silver and gold. But 
this profusion had its natural result in 
debt and degradation. The patricians 
who had been rivals of the imperial 
splendour, became dependents on the 
imperial gifts; and the grandson of the 
conqueror of a kingdom, or the procon- 
sul of the half of Asia, sold his ances- 
tral palace, lived for a while on the con- 
temptuous bounty of his master, and 
sank in the next generation into tho 
nameless mass. Others more skilful pre- 
served or improved their fortunes while 
they rioted in expense. By threats or 
promises they prevailed on the less power- 
ful to constitute them their heirs; they 
traded on the strength, or talents, or the 
beauty of their slaves; and lent money at 
such usurious interest, that the borrower 
tried in vain to escape the shackles of the 
law, and ended by becoming the bonds- 
man of the kind-hearted gentleman who 
had induced him to accept the loan. 

“Tf these were the habits of the rich, 
how were the poor treated? The free 
and penniless citizens of the capital 
were degraded and gratified at the same 
time. The wealthy vied with each other 
in buying the favour of the mob by 
shows and other entertainments, by gifts 
of money and donations of food. But 
when these arts failed, and popularity 
could no longer be obtained by defraying 
the expense of a combat of gladiators, 
the descendants of the old patricians— 
of the men who had bought the land on 
which the Gauls were encamped outside 
the gates of Rothe—went down into the 
arena themselves, and fought for the 
public entertainment.” 

Under such a system it was very 
little that could be effected even by 
the remarkable succession of men 
that followed upon the twelve Czesars. 
Mr. White remarks, that after the 
reign of Domitian, the hereditary 
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principle is excladed; the reigning 
pe ay appoint their successors, 
and he attributes much to this de- 
parture from the rule of descent, this 
abrogation of the legal indefeasible 
right of hereditary succession. And 
the reflection appears to us very 
just, that this hereditary right is 
only seen to advantage in a limited 
monarchy, where the law is, in fact, 
the supreme ruler. In an arbitrary 
monarchy, the wiser rule, perhaps, 
would be to give the appointment of 
the successor to the reigning monarch. 
It would be in vain to set aside alto- 
gether the principle of hereditary de- 
scent, because an absolute prince, 
who desired to appoint his own son, 
would be bound by no such restrain- 
ing rule. But there would, at all 
events, be one more chance in the na- 
tion’s favour, and a sensible sovereign 
would not be compelled to leave the 
reins of power in hands utterly in- 
capable of holding them. Mr. White 
says truly, even of the best em- 
perors :— 

“ But a government which does every- 
thing for a people, renders it unable to 
do anything for itself The subject 
stood quietly by while the Emperor filled 
all the offices of state, guarded him, fed 
him, clothed him, treated him like a 
child, and reduced him at last to child- 
like dependence. An unjust proconsul, 
instead of being supported and encour- 
aged in his exactions, was dismissed 
from his employment, and forced to re- 
fund his ill-got gains—the population, 
relieved from their oppressor, saw in his 
punishment the hand of an avenging 
Providence. The wakeful eye of the go- 
vernor in Rome saw the hostile prepara- 
tions of a tribe of barbarians beyond the 
Danube; and the legions, crossing the 
river, dispersed and subdued them before 
they had time to devastate the Roman 
fields. The peaceful colonist saw, in the 
suddenness of his deliverance, the fore- 
sight and benevolence of a divinity. No 
words were powerful enough to convey 
the sentiments of admiration awakened 
by such vigour and goodness in the breast 
of a luxurious and effeminate people; 
and, accordingly, if we look a little 
closely into the personal attributes of the 
five good emperors, we shall see that 
some part of their glory is due to the ex- 
aggerations of love and gratitude.”—P.33. 

Very possible. Mr. White, how- 
ever, has not felt himself called upon 
to check his hand, or stint the 





praise he bestows upon these re 
markable men. Here is his portrait 
of Adrian :— 


“Adrian believed the empire was 
large enough already. He withdrew the 
eagles from the half-subdued provinces, 
and contented himself with the natural 
limits, which it was easy to defend. But 
within those limits his activity was un- 
exampled. He journeyed from end to 
end of his immense domain, and for 
seventeen years never rested in one spot, 
News did not travel fast in those days— 
but the Emperor did. Long before the 
inhabitants of Syria and Egypt heard 
that he had left Rome on an expedition 
to Briton, he had rushed through Gaul, 
crossed the Channel, inquired into the 
proceedings of the government officers 
at York—given orders for a wall to keep 
out the Caledonians, and suddenly made 
his appearance among the bewildered 
dwellers in Ephesus or Carthage, to call 
tax-gatherers to order, and to inspect 
the discipline of his troops. The mas- 
ter’s eye was everywhere, for nobody 
knew on what part it was fixed. And 
such a master no kingdom has been able 
to boast of since. His talents were uni- 
versal. He read everything, and forgot 
nothing. He was a musician, a poet, a 
philosopher. He studied medicine and 
mineralogy, and pled causes like a Cicero, 
and sang like a singer at the opera. 
Perhaps it is difficult to judge impartially 
of the qualities of a Roman Emperor. 
One day he found fault on a point of 
grammar with a learned man of the 
name of Favorinus. Favorinus could 
have defended himself, and justified his 
language, but continued silent. His 
friends said to him, ‘Why did you not 
answer the Emperor's objections?’ ‘Do 
you think,’ said the sensible grammarian, 
‘I am going to dispute with a man who 
commands thirty legions.’ But the great- 
ness of Adrian's character is, that he did 
command those thirty legions. He was 
severe and just, and Roman discipline 
was never more exact.”—P. 35. 

If the anecdote is true which is 
told of Adrian in a subsequent page, 
the grammarian acted very wisely 
in not disputing with the master of 
thirty legions. An architect was 
asked his opinion of a certain series 
of statues designed by the Emperor, 
and ranged in a sitting attitude 
within a temple. “If the goddesses,” 
said the architect, “ take it into their 
heads to rise, they will never be able 
to get out of the door.” The criti- 
cism, or the jest, is said to have cost 
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the man his life. Perhaps the bap- 
less architect saffered as much for 
his profane levity as for his carping 
criticism. One detects in his re- 
mark a want of respect for the god- 
desses, as well as for the Emperor ; 
for it is a remark that might have 
been made of the statues in the 
most celebrated of heathen temples. 
Neither Zeus or Athene could have 
walked out of their temples at 
Athens. We perceive something of 
the znjfidel in the unlucky criticism 
of the architect ; and if the philoso- 
phic Emperor thought fit to build a 
temple to the goddesses, he might 
also think it fit to uphold proper re- 
' spect to them in his presence. 

Mr, White observes that we are 
sometimes under a little delusion in 
the estimates we form of the magni- 
tude of the Roman Empire, or the 
multitude of troops that it main- 
tained. Russia surpasses it in ex- 
tent of territory, and maintains an 
army considerably more numerous. 
France and Austria, who rank next 
to Russia in the number of their 
standing armies, could singly bring 
into the field a much larger force 
than the whole Roman Empire. The 
military force of the Pagan empire is 
here estimated at 450,000 men ; the 
Christian monarchies of France and 
Austria are each of them reputed to 
maintain an army of 650,000 mep. 
And when we reflect upon the in- 
vention of gunpowder, and the enor- 
mous force of artillery, it is evident 
that any one of the first-rate powers 
of modern Europe could bring into the 
field a destructive force that would 
sweep from the face of the earth the 
thirty legions of Adrian. The very di- 
vision of Europe into a number of 
States involves this increase of sol- 
diery. In the old Roman Empire the 
great Mediterranean Sea lay peaceful 
as a lake, and the Roman ships had 
nothing to dread but the winds and 
the waves; whereas in modern Eu- 
rope many quite artificial boundaries 
have to be guarded by an array of sol- 
diers. ‘‘ Belgium defends ber flats 
with a hundred thousand men, and 
the marshes of Holland are secured 
by sixty thousand Dutch.” » Hitherto 
everything has tended to develop 
the military power in Christendom. 
We must not linger any longer 
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over the old Roman empire if we are 
to thread our way down to the mo- 
dern epoch of the Reformation. We 
shall not cross the Hellespont to dis- 
cuss the character of Constantine, or 
the nature of that which passes as 
his conversion. We shall keep to 
the West. We proceed to the Fifth 
Century, distinguished in Mr. White’s 
programme by the fall of Rome, and 
the growth of ecclesiastical authority. 


“ Alaric now saw all Italy within his 
grasp. It was not only the Goths who 
followed Alaric’s command. All the 
barbarians, of whatever name or race, 
who had been transplanted either as 
slaves or soldiers—Alans, Franks, and 
Germans—rallied round the advancing 
king. There were Britons,and Saxons,and 
Subians. It was an insurrection of all 
the manly elements of society against the 
indescribable depravation of the inha- 
bitants of the Peninsula. Nobody could 
hold out a hand to avert the judgment 
that was about to fall on the devoted 
city. Ambassadors indeed appeared, and 
bought a short delay at the price of 
many thousand pounds’ weight of gold 
and silver, and of large quantities of 
silk; but these were only additional 
incitements to the cupidity of the in- 
vader. ‘Tribe after tribe rose up with 
fresh fury; warriors of every hue and 
shape, and with every manner of equip- 
ment. The handsome Goth in his iron 
cuirass; the Alan with his saddle 
covered with human skin; the German 
making a hideous sound by shrieking on 
the sharp edge of his shield; and the 
countryman of Alaric himself sounding 
the ‘horn of battle,’ which terrified the 
Romans with its ominous note—all 
started forward on the march. , At the 
head of each detachment rode a band, 
singing songs of exultation and defiance ; 
and the Romans, stupified with fear, saw 
these innumerable swarms defile towards 
the Milvian bridge, and close up every 
access to the town. There was no corn 
from Sicily or Africa; a pest raged in 
every house, and hunger reduced the 
inhabitants to despair ” 

Bat it was a despair which opened 
the gates of the city, which had not 
courage to die in its defence. For 
six days Rome was given up to pil- 
lage and slaughter. Alaric, how- 
ever, did not stay to take possession ; 
he pushed on to complete the con- 
quest of Italy. Dying soon after, 
Rome had a short respite, till the 
Vandals, under Genseric, repeated 
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the assault and pillage. These, too, 
passed on, and did not stay to govern 
a city which they cared only to de- 
spoil and destroy. But the work 
of destruction was complete; the 
strength and spirit of the Roman 
citizen were utterly subdued. “Some 
hantom assembly, which still called 
itself the Roman Senate, sent back 
to Constantinople the tiara and purple 
robe, in sign that the Western Em- 
pire had passed away.” 

That Christian power, which was 
to take possession of the vacant 
throne, had itself shared in the gene- 
ral corruption. Mr. White observes, 
that the fall of the Roman Empire 
was the resurrection of Christianity. 
The Church had already been cor- 
rupted by wealth, and torn with 
controversy; adversity, and a great 
task to be performed, and fresh dis- 
ciples, and ardent convertites, were 
amongst the means, we presume, of 
its partial restoration. When the 
wretched crowd flocked back to their 
half-ruined capital, what friend did 
it find but the Christian Church? 
And when a barbarian ruler sought 
for any instrument of the native 
government by which to govern his 
new subjects, what other presented 
itself but the Christian Church ? 

As the centuries roll on we see 
the institution of monasteries come 
to the aid of order and the spiritual 
monarchy of the popes. Perhaps 
Christianity has had no greater dis- 
grace than the multitude of savage 
and fanatic monks that swarmed in 
the East, and were the terror and 
disgust of Alexandria ; and perhaps 
European Christendom has received 
more benefit from her Benedictine 
monasteries than from any other in- 
stitution that can be named. Under 
the same appellation such very dif- 
ferent men and manners may be 
embraced. The monastery where 
labour was first honoured, where 
peace was at all times secured, where 
the culture of the land was intelli- 
gently and lovingly pursued, where 
architecture was profoundly studied, 
where civilisation and piety went 
hand in hand, will remain for all 
times a subject of deep and grateful 
interest to the student of modern 
history. It is too old a story, and 
we must resist the temptation to 
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quote from Mr. White's pages, or we 
should willingly extract a long pas- 
sage in which he describes the bene- 
fit which the people, the king, the 
church, the pope, derived in so many 
ways, from the monastic institutions, 
Spread over all Europe, isolated, yet 
more or less in communion with 
each other, not always on friendly 
terms with the bishop or other cler- 
ical authority of their own neigh- 
bourhood, the overshadowing power 
of the pope was to them a protection 
and a bond of union, They very 
naturally became zealous advocates 
of this visible head of the universal 
church. 

Next comes upon the scene the 
rude but extensive empire of Charle- 
magne ; it soon breaks up into frag- 
ments, and the civil government of 
Europe presents a sadder aspect than 
ever. There is very little one can 
honour by the name of civil govern- 
ment. To complete the confusion, 
a fresh invasion of barbarians from 
the north is poured over France and 
England — Danes, Scandinavians, or 
Norsemen as they are now often called. 
This island of Great Britain felt the 
fall force of the invasion. 


“For many years before this a pirate’s 
boat or two from the north would run 
upon the sand, and send the crews to 
burn and rob a village on the coast of 
Berwick or Northumberland. Pirates 
we superciliously call them, but that is 
from a misconception of their point of 
honour. They were gentlemen, perhaps, 
‘ of small estate’ in some outlying district 
of Denmark and Norway, but endowed 
with stout arms and a great wish to dis- 
tinguish themselves —if the distinction 
could be accompanied with an increase 
of their worldly goods. They considered 
the sea their own. They were also per- 
sons of a strong religious turn, and 
united the spirit of the missionary to 
the courage of the warrior and*the avid- 
ity of the conqueror. Odin was still 
their god, the doors of the Walhalla 
were still open to them after death, and 
the skulls of their enemies were foaming 
with intoxicating mead. The English 
were renegades from the true faith, a 
set of drivelling wretches who believed 
in a heaven where there was no beer, 
and worshipped a god who bade them 
pray for their enemies and bless the 
very people who used them ill.” 


We must not class the next in- 
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vaders who took possession of our 
Island—the Normans—amongst  bar- 
barians, since they came to us after 
they had been somewhat civilised 
and Christianised in France. General 
report gives them credit for being 
somewhat more civilised than the 
Saxons whom they conquered. But 
if we read the pages of the indus- 
trious Lappenberg, we shall not rise 
from his History of our Norman 
Kings with any great respect for the 
civilisation of the Normans. The 
gold cup, the suit of armour, the 
robe of state, they knew how to pur- 
loin and appropriate; they set others 
to build for them; whether we are 
absolutely indebted to them for any- 
thing that really advances the civil- 
isation of a country, seems doubtful. 
Their only art of government was to 
conquer and subdue, and keep as 
much power as possible in one single 
hand. There is a period in the life 
of nations, when the establishment 
of this harsh dominion is very ser- 
viceable. In this light the Norman 
conquest may have been beneficial, 
tending to unite the people into one 
strong nation. So far as personal 
influence was concerned, we were in- 
debted only to such men as Anselm 
and Lanfranc, Italians by birth, but 
who may be called Norman bishops. 
“ Anselm,” says Lappenberg, “ was 
one of those heroes of love and humi- 
lity which Christianity has produced 
in every age.” Lanfranc reminds us of 
his successor in a subsequent cen- 
tury, Cranmer; honest and good in 
the main, but having something of 
the wisdom of the serpent. Both 
Anselm and Lanfranc were amongst 
the most learned men of their respec- 
tive ages. For the Norman kings, 
they seem to have had no virtue 
but bravery, and an occasional gene- 
rosity in giving with one hand what 
they pillaged with the other. Rich- 
ard I., the most popular of the series, 
was, as Sismondi tersely says, ‘‘ a bad 
son, a bad husband, a bad brother, 
and a bad king ;” but he was the 
bravest of knights, and his compan- 
ions in arms loved him with a kind 
of idolatry. Mr. White does not 
spare any of them. 

“They were sensual, crue], and un- 
principled to a degree unusual even in 
those ages of rude manners and unde- 
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veloped conscience, Their personal ap- 
pearance itself was an index of the 
ungovernable passions within. Fat, 
broad - shouldered, low - statured, red- 
haired, loud-voiced, they were frightful 
to look upon, even in their calmest 
moods; but when the Conqueror storm- 
ed, no feeling of ruth or reverence 
stood in his way. When he was re- 
fused the daughter of the Count of 
Boulogne, he forced his way into the 
chamber of the Countess, seized her by 
the hair of her head, dragged her round 
the room, and stamped on her with his 
feet; Robert, his son, was of the same 
uninviting exterior; William Rufus 
was little and very stout [no great harm 
in that]; Henry the Second was glut- 
tonous and debauched; Richard the 
Lionheart was cruel as the animal that 
gave him name; and John was the 
most debased and contemptible of man- 
kind.”—P, 277. 


The tenth century has been gene- 
rally fixed upon as that in which 
Christendom sank to its most piti- 
able state, when the light of know- 
ledge was almost extinct—the dark- 
est amongst the dark ages. Something 
was added to its gloom, and some- 
thing to its debasement, by a belief 
which prevailed towards the close 
of the century, that the end of all 
things was at hand, and the race 
o® man speedily to be destroyed. 
The one thousand years had elapsed. 
A few texts most unskilfully applied, 
the roundness of the number, and 
the calamities of the period, were a 
sufficient foundation for the belief 
that the world would soon be de- 
stroyed. A similar belief has risen 
in later times less excusably. 

The thousand years passed, and in 
the next century some dawnings of 
improvement are perceived.. But, 
in reality, such was the complex 
nature of European society, that it 
is impossible to fix upon any period 
in which corruption is not going on 
in one part, and resuscitation in 
another. And as the centuries ad- 
this complication becomes 
more discernible; for the elements of 
the old Roman civilisation, its juris- 

rudence and its literature, emerge 
rom the ruins in which they had 
been buried. The Greek fathers, 
too, are again studied. In this cen- 
tary, in the seclusion of an Irish 
monastery, John Scotus Erigena is 
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rivalling Origen himself in the sub- 
tlety of bis speculations. He is re- 
viving the doctrines of Philo and 
of the Neo-Platonists, and, so far as 
extracts from his works enable us 
to judge, he surpasses these later 
Greeks in logical distinctness. We 
note, in passing, that the greater 
lights of Greece— Plato and Aris- 
totle—are, curiously enough, brought 
back to us in the first instance by 
Arabian scholars. They were studied 
in Bagdad and Cordova before they 
found their way to Paris or Sala- 
manca. 

And this reminds us of the great 
movement from without — new na- 
tions and a new religion driven upon 
Christendom — which seems at first 
to threaten the civilisation of Europe, 
but which ends by urging it forward 
by « fresh impulse. It was in the 
seventh century, when— 

“Looking forth already beyond the 
narrow precincts of his power, Mo- 
hammed saw in the distance, across the 
desert, the proud empires of Persia 
and Constantinople. To both he wrote 
letters demanding their allegiance, as 
God's prophet, and threatening ven- 
geance if they disobeyed. Chosroes the 
Persian tore the letter to pieces. ‘Even 
so,’ said Mohammed, ‘shall his king- 
dom be torn.’ Heraclius the Greek vy 
more respectful. He placed the missive 
on his pillow, and very naturally fell 
asleep, and thought of it no more, But 
his descendants were not long of having 
their pillows not quite so provocative of 
repose. The city of Medina grew too 
small to hold the Prophet’s followers, 
and they went forth conquering and 
to conquer. There were Abou Beker 
the Wise, and Omar the Faithful, and 
Khaled the Brave, and Ali the Sword 
of God. Mecca fell before them, and 
city after city sent in its adhesion to 
the claims of a Prophet who had such 
dreadful interpreters as these. The reli- 
gion he preached was comparatively 
true. He destroyed the idols of the 
land, inculcated soberness, chastity, cha- 
rity, and, by some faint transmission of 
the precepts of the Bible, inculcated 
brotherly love and forgiveness of wrong. 
But the Sword was the true Gospel. 
Its light was spread in Syria, and all 
the adjoining territories.” 

We need not be surprised or dis- 
mayed at the partial triumph of the 
Crescent over the Oross. It cannot 
in fairness be described as the 


triumph of the false religion over 
the true, for the priesthood of the 
Greek Church, at the time of the 
fall of Constantinople, had not only 
departed from the simplicity of the 
Gospel in the doctrines they taught, 
but their lives were still less Chris- 
tian than their faith. There was 
more true religion, there was more 
of the real spirit of Christianity, in 
an Omar or an Abou Beker ridivg 
on his camel with his bag of dates 
for all his provender, and his heart 
wholly devoted to what he deemed 
his duty to God and the service of 
mankind, than in the luxurious 
priesthood and the idle and quarrel- 
some people of the city of Constan- 
tinople. The Christians fell before 
the Moslems, because they had ceased 
to be Christians in everything but 
name. Such literature as the capital 
of the Greek Empire still possessed 
was not altogether lost, for the re- 
fugees carried it with them into 
Europe. The seed was shaken over 
a better soil. 

If the’story is true of the destruc- 
tion of the library at Alexandria, the 
successors of the Caliph Omar made 
ample compensation to Europe in the 
example they set in the prosecution 
of science and philosophy. We will 
here extract an eloquent passage 
from Sismondi’s History of the Lite- 
ruture of the South of Europe, which, 
while it records the achievements of 
the Saracen, and the obligations of 
Enrope, suggests also other topics of 
reflection. 

After relating what the Arabs or 
other Mussulmans had accomplished 
in science, in philosophy, in history, 
in poetry, in every department of 
literature, and reminding us that we 
probably owe to them the invention 
of gunpowder, the compass, paper, our 
numbers, &c., he proceeds thus :— 
“Such was the brilliant light which 
literature and science displayed from 
the ninth to the fourteenth century 
of our era, in those vast countries’ 
which had been submitted to the 
yoke of Islamism. Many melan- 
choly reflections arise when we evu- 
merate the long list of names which, 
though unkuown to us, were then so 
illustrious, and of manuscripts buried 
in dusty libraries, which have, in 
their time, exercised a powerful in- 
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fluence over the human intellect. 
What remains of so much glory? 
The boundless regions where Islam- 
ism reigned, and still continues to 
reign, are now dead to the interests 
of science. The rich countries of 
Fez and Morocco, illustrious for five 
centuries for the number of their 
academies, their universities, and 
their libraries, are now only deserts 
of burning sands, which the human 
tyrant disputes with the beast of 
rey. The smiling and fertile shores 
of Mauritania, where commerce, arts, 
and agriculture attained their high- 
est prosperity, are now the retreats 
of corsairs, who spread horror over 
the seas, and who only relax from 
their labours in shameful debauch- 
eries, until the plague periodically 
comes to select its victims from 
amongst them, and to avenge offend- 
ed humanity. Egypt has by degrees 
been swallowed up by the sands 
which formerly fertilised it; Syria 
and Palestine are desolated by the 
wandering Bedouins, less terrible 
still than the Pasha who oppresses 
them. Bagdad, formerly the resi- 
dence of luxury, of power, and of 
knowledge, is a heap of ruins. The 
celebrated universities of Cufa and 
Bussora are extinct. Those of Sa- 
marcand and Balkh share in the de- 
struction. In this immense extent 
of territory, twice or thrice as large 
as Europe, nothing is found but ig- 
norance, slavery, terror, and death. 
Few men are capable of reading the 
works of their illustrious ancestors ; 
and of the few who could compre- 
hend them, none are able to procure 
them. The prodigious literary riches 
of the Arabians, of which we bave 
given only a cursory view, no longer 
exist in any of the countries where 
the Arabians and the Mussulmans 
have rule. It is not there that we 
must seek either for the fame of their 
great men, or for their writings. 
What have been preserved are in the 
hands of their enemies, in the con- 
vents of the monks, or in the royal 
libraries of Earope. And yet these vast 
countries have not been conquered. 
It is not the stranger who has de- 
spoiled them of their riches, who bas 
annihilated their population, and de- 
stroyed their laws, their manners, 
and their natural spirit. The poison 
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was their own; it was administered 
by themselves, and the result has 
been their own destruction. 

‘“Who may say that Europe itself, 
whither the empire of letters and 
science bas been transported, which 
sheds so brilliant a light, which 
forms so correct a judgment of the 
pust, and which compares so well the 
successive reigns of the literature 
and manners of antiquity, shall not, 
in a few ages, become as wild and 
deserted as the hills of Mauritania, 
the sands of Egypt, and the valleys 
of Anatolia? who may say that in 
some new .Jand, perhaps in those 
lofty regions whence the Orinoco 
and the river of the Amazons have 
their source, nations with otber man- 
ners, other languages, other thoughts, 
and other religions, shall not arise, 
once more to renew the human race, 
avd to study the past as we have 
studied it,— nations who, - hearing 
with astonishment of our existence, 
that our knowledge was as exten- 
sive as their own, and that we, like 
themselves, placed our trust in the 
stability of fame, sball pity our im- 
potent efforts, and recall the names of 
Newton, of Racine, and of Tasso, as 
examples of the vain struggle of man 
to snatch that immortality of glory 
which fate has refused to bestow ?” 

A melancholy question, yet one to 
which we are by no means inclined to 
give a desponding answer. There is 
one art these Saracens never under- 
stood, that of civil government. 
Everywhere the religion of the Mus- 
sulman carries with it a theocratic 
despotism—if such an expression is 
permissible. Civil government never 
stands on its own basis, as an in- 
stitution to be created at each 
epoch by the mundane wisdom of 
the times, for the mundane interest 
of the whole society. The Culiph 
was priest as well as emperor, and 
the Koran was the code of jurispru- 
dence. There was no political tree- 


-dom. Just where patriotism should 


have displayed itself, a religious en- 
thu-iasm or a religious bondage in- 
tervened. It was a religious enthu- 


siasm, in the day of victory and pros- 
perity; it was a religious despon- 
dency, in the day of darkness and of 
difficulty. There can be no stability 
where the whole people do not feel, as 
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a people, a determination to up- 
hold the national prosperity. If Ara- 
bian scholars studied, in these our 
dark centuries, morals and politics 
in Plato and Aristotle, their stud- 
ies were purely speculative; they 
did not, and could not, introduce 
amongst the people any love of free- 
dom or self-government. Herein lay 
the peculiar advantage of Europe, 
that, side by side with the power 
and teaching of the great Christian 
priesthood, there was the Gothic or 
German love of independence, there 
were the political traditions of the 
Republic and the Empire, there was 
the lingering authority of the civil or 
municipal law. We had a Pope, but 
no Caliph, or he was Caliph only in 
the city of Rome. Religion did not 
bind down the people to any one 
form of government, and it left an 
independent influence to law and 
politics. Contrast at this period the 
half savage feudal baron, caring only 
for battle and the chase, with the 
polite aristocracy of Bagdad and 
Cordova, and our northern noble 
does not present to us a very hope- 
ful aspect. But the independence of 
this man, who would live and rule in 
his own castle, was saving us from 
the fate of Bagdad and Cordova. 

The eleventh century brings upon 
the field the Crusades and Chivalry ; 
and here we cannot help remarking 
on the effect which poetry, or mere 
works of imagination, may have on 
the real manners of an age. In 
chivalry we have an instance how a 
quite ideal picture of manners may 
be imitated to some degree, and thus 
the fictitious history of a past time 
produce a real history, bearing some 
faint resemblance to it. Sismondi has 
observed, that the more we look into 
this matter the more clearly shall 
we perceive that the system of chiv- 
alry is an invention almost entirely 

tical. “It is always represented,” 
he shrewdly observes, ‘“‘as distant 
from us both in time and place; and 
whilst the contemporary historian 
gives us a clear, detailed, aud .com- 
plete account of the vices of the court 
and the great, of the ferocity or cor- 
ruption of the nobles, and of the ser- 
vility of the people, we are astonished 
to find the poets, after a long lapse 
of time, adorning the very same ages 


with the most splendid fictions of 
grace, virtue, and loyalty.” The Ro- 
mance writers of the twelfth century 
placed the age of chivalry in the time 
of Charlemagne. This very age of the 
twelfth century was pointed to with 
envy by Francis I. Times nearer 
our own have thought that chivalry 
flourished in the persons of Da Gueg- 
clin and Bayard. But though, if we 
examine any of these periods, we 
shall certainly not find the ideal of 
chivalry, we shall find in some of 
them an influence of this ideal on 
the manners of the age. When 
our Edward the Black Prince treated 
his royal — er with ostentatious 
respect and deference, be was pro- 
bably translating fiction, as well as he 
could, into reality. Amongst the 
multitude of powers, lay and spirit- 
uul, that are seen in action through- 
out the Europe of the middle ages, let 
the poet too have his place. 

We pass over the terrible fate of 
the Albigenses, but mention the 
name, because the name alone will 
suggest that movements hostile to 
the Church are already makiog them- 
selves felt. Such hostile movements 
call to mind also how the threatened 
Church was strengthened by the new 
orders of Franciscan and Dominican 
Friars. The monks laboured and 
prayed; the friars preached. The 
first impulse of a monk was the sal- 
vation of his own soul; the first 
impulse of a friar was the salvation 
of the souls of others. How corrup- 
tion entered into the new orders we 
need not repeat; but at their first 
etarting all is pure and noble, and 
they represent the spirit of intellec- 
tual activity, so far as it is allied with 
the Church. They start nobly; for 
if they throw themselves on volun- 
tary contributions for their support, 
they begin by rendering services; 
they preach, they teach, they confess, 
they guide. It is a fair and open 
adoption of the voluntary principle. 
Their services were great; the alms 
they collected very modest in amount. 
Afterwards the begging-box went 
round with great pertinacity, and the 
services rendered became fewer and 
of a very doubtfal kind. The vow of 
poverty is evaded; the gift which 
was at first received in humility is 
now demanded from the layman as 
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his first of duties. The preaching of burgh; or in his grander style of equip- 


the friars, which was in advance of the 
regular clergy, grows to be intolerant 
even of such thought and learning as 
arise in the Church itself. It is well 
perhaps that the friars speedily de- 
generate, and lose the influence their 
piety gave them, for they are Jabour- 
ing to repress all freedom of thought, 
all inquiry, all science. They become 
tools of the pope to collect his re- 
venue and confirm his power. They 
excite opposition in the clergy as well 
as in the people, and this opposition 
is favouring the spirit of free inquiry. 

Mr. White, at the commencement 
of each of his centuries, gives us a list 
‘of the principal dramatis persone. At 
the commencement of the fourteenth 
century we read in one line the noble 
and hope-inspiring names of Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Chaucer, Frois- 
sart. We stop at the last, and give 
the reader the benefit of Mr. White's 
description of the Herodotus of the 
middle ages. 

“But more important than the poems 
of Dante and Chaucer, or the prose of 
Boccaccio, was the introduction of the 
new literature represented by Froissart. 
Hitherto chronicles had for the most 
part consisted of the record of such 
wandering rumours as reached a monas- 
tery, or were gathered in the religious 
pilgrimages of holy men. But. at this 
time there came into notice the most 
inquiring, enterprising, picturesque and 
entertaining chronicler that had ever ap- 
peared since Herodotus read the result 
of his personal travels and sagacious in- 
quiries to the assembled multitudes of 
Greece. John Froissart, called by the 
courtesy of the time Sir John, in honour 
of his being priest and chaplain, devoted 
a long life to the collection of the fullest 
and most trustworthy accounts of all the 
events and personages characteristic of 
his time. From 1326, when bis labours 
commence, to 1400 when his active pen 
stood still, nothing happened in any part 
of Europe that the Paul Pry of the 
period did not rush off to verify on the 
spot. If he heard of an assemblage of 
knights going on at the extremities of 
France, or in the centre of Germany; 
of a tournament at Bordeaux, a court 
gala in Scotland, or a marriage festival 
at Milan, his travels began—whether in 
the humble guise of a solitary horse- 


man, with his portmanteau behind his . 


saddle, and a single greyhound at his 
heels, as he jogged wearily across the 
Border, till he finally arrived in Edin- 
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ment, gallant steed, with hackney led 
beside him, and four dogs of high race, 
gambolling round his horse as he made 
his dignified journey from Ferrara to 
Rome. Wherever life was to be seen 
and phinted, the indefatigable Froissart 
was to be found. Whatever he had 
gathered up on former expeditions, what- 
ever he learned in his present tour, 
down it went in his own exquisite lan- 
guage, with his own poetical impres- 
sion of the pomps and pageantries he be- 
held; and when at the end of his jour- 
ney he reached the court of prince or 
potentate, no higher treat could be 
offered to the ‘noble lords and ladies 
bright’ than to form a glittering circle 
round the enchanting chronicler, and 
listen to what he had written. From 
palace to palace, from castle to castle, 
the unwearied ‘picker-up of uncon- 
sidered trifles’ (which, however, were 
neither trifles nor unconsidered, when 
their true value became known), pur- 
sued his happy way, certain of a friendly 
reception when he arrived, and cer- 
tain of not losing his time by negli- 
gence or blindness on the road. If he 
overtakes a stately cavalier, attended by 
squires And men-at-arms, he enters into 
conversation, drawing out the experi- 
ences of the venerable warrior by relat- 
ing to him all he knew of things and 
persons in which he took an interest. 
And when they put up at some hos- 
telry on the road, and while the gallant 
knight was sound asleep on his straw- 
stuffed couch, and his followers were 
wallowing amid the rushes on the par- 
lour floor, Froissart was busy with pen 
and note-book, scoring down all the old 
gentleman had told him, all the fights 
he had been present at, and the secret 
history (if any) of the councils of ‘priests 
and kings, In this way knights in dis- 
tant parts of the world b e known 
to each other. The same "Voice which 
described to Douglas at Dalkeith the ex- 
ploits of the Prince of Wales, sounded 
the praises of Douglas in the ears of the 
Black Prince at Bordeaux.”—P. 336. 

A native literature, we see, is rising 
into existence; kingly power is ob- 
taining its predominance over feudal 
license, and the mercantile and manu- 
facturing city is displaying its wealth 
and eafblishing its municipal rights. 
The Church may still receive a fealty 
from all parties, but it cannot have- 
the same pre-eminent sway that it 
formerly p There are those 
who will dispute its power, and ques- 
tion its creed. Kings make their 
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treaties with the pope as with any 
other foreign potentate; and if the 
head of the Church withstands one 
monarch, it is because he has another 
for his ally. 

And now let us open Mr. White’s 
book at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. The list of dra- 
matis persone is alone sufficient to 
call up a host of reflections. With 
such monarchs as Charles V., Fran- 
cis J.,and Henry VIII., we are now 
more familiar than we are with 
contemporary sovereigns. They all 
start upon their reigns as zealous 
orthodox champions of the Church, 
but impatient of any restraint. The 
wealthy hierarchy which each finds 
in his own dominions he is most soli- 
citous to uphold, but he must be 
permitted in part to govern it, and 
by no ‘means to be governed by it. 
The people are, in the main, attach- 
ed both to their sovereigns and to 
the Church; but the wealth and lux- 
ury amongst the higher orders of 
the priesthood, and the well-endow- 
ed abbeys, have created a scandal 
amongst the populace ; whilst a more 
serious and enlightened class of men 
venture to upbraid the whole Church, 
as persisting to maintain many super- 
stitions which are no longer worthy 
of the age. Let us now attempt to 
estimate that great movement called 
the Reformation. 

In the first place it is noticeable, 
and proves how general were the 
causes which brought about this move- 
ment, that the Reformation breaks 
out spontaneously about the same 
time in Germany, France and Swit- 
zerland. In Germany, Luther — in 
Switzerland, Zuinglius — in France, 
Lefevre and Farel are found preach- 
ing much the same doctrines, and 
quite independently of each other. 
D’Aubigné gives the precedence, in 
point of time, to his own countrymen. 

It is perfectly certain that Zuin- 
glius taught the doctrines of the Re- 
formed Faith before he had heard 
anything of Luther's proceedings. 
The simple fact was, that men had 
begun to read the Bible, and the 
perusal of the New Testament would 
awaken everywhere in minds of a 
certain susceptibility, the same long- 
ing after a pure spiritual religion. 
Looking abroad at the Reformation 


as a great popular movement, we 
are soon made aware that this long- 
ing after a pure spiritual religion, 
in which the soul at once, without 
any priestly intermediator, communes 
with God or Christ, was not the only 
motive ; the populace in general was 
led to take part against the estab- 
lished Church by the manifest hypo- 
crisy and scandalous lives of many of 
the priesthood. It is necessary to bear 
this in mind, or the course of' sub- 
sequent events cannot be understood. 

Surprise is open expressed that 
the Reformation, after extending 
through a certain portion of Europe, 
ceased to make further conquests, 
and was even driven back from ter- 
ritories of which it had taken pos- 
session. It was driven back because 
the priesthood of the Roman Church 
had reformed their own manners; it 
was driven back by the revived 
Christian zeal of pious popes, and by 
the more enlightened and earnest 
preaching of the Jesuits and of other 
Roman ecclesiastics. That the Re 
formation was never able to extend 
beyond certain barriers, admits, if we 
look a little closely into the facts, 
of a very easy solution. 

For in no case whatever was the 
reformatory movement amongst the 
people so general and so zealous, that 
it could make its way where the 
Church was supported by a strong 
civil government. In Saxony the 
Government went over to the Refor- 
mation. So it didin England. Even 
in Saxony itself, and in other states 
of Germany in which it triumphed, 
the Reformation would have been 
controlled and repressed if the Impe- 
rial Government had been stronger. 
Happily, neither in the Diet nor in the 
Emperor did there exist that power 
which could unite the whole of Ger- 
many against this new spiritual in- 
surrection. In Scotland it made its 
way under a regency, or under & 
queen more fitted to be the orna- 
ment of a luxurious court than 
the controller of a turbulent aris- 
tocracy. In Switzerland it encoun- 
tered a democracy, and _ therefore 
might have expected an easy triumph ; 
but in Switzerland, as soon as the 
Catholic cantons had allied them- 
selves in a fresh bond of union from 
which the Protestant cantons were 
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excluded, war breaks out between 
the two parties, the Reformation 
makes no further conquest. The 
several cantons take up a_ hostile 
position to each other; and this is 
seen to be sufficient to check the 
growth of the new church, 

Some speculative men have fancied 
that the Reformation could only 
extend amongst the Teutonic race, 
and that it was averse to the nature of 
the Celt. Lord Macaulay, who is 
by no means a speculative man, but 
distinguished by his practical saga- 
city, gives some countenance to this 
idea, He notices especially, that the 
cantons in Switzerland where the 


- German language is spoken, are those 


only in which the Reformation had 
triumphed. As the Reformation had 
oriZinated in Zurich, it was likely in 
the first instance to spread amongst 
kindred cantons. And the war which 
broke out between Zurich and the 
Catholic cantons was sure to check 
in) the latter any tendency to accept 
its new doctrines. “The league 
which formed the basis of the Hel- 
vetic Union”—we are quoting from 
D’Aubigné — “contained an article 
providing that their confederation 
should from time to time be renewed. 
Such a renewal the seven cantons of 
Lucerne, Uri, Schweitz, Unterwalden, 
Zug, Fribourg, and Soleure, resolved 
should take place, but they deter- 
mined that the cantons of Zurich 
and Basle, and the towns of St. 
Gallen and Mulhausen, should have 
no part in the renewal of the alli- 
The federal government, in 
fact, arrayed itself thus early against 
the Reformation. Geneva at this 
time was not numbered amongst the 
cantons of Switzerland, but was only 
an ally. 

That the distinction of race can 
have very little to do with the 
boundaries of the Reformation, is 
proved by this—that in no country 
were the reformed doctrines received 
more zealously than in France. This 
may not be a familiar trath to many, 
but a perusal of the history will 
confirm the assertion. But they 
encountered here a resistance such 
as in no-country have they ever 
been able to overcome. During a 
turbulent and unsettled period, the 
Reformation did make way ; but when 
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the kingly power is again strong, and 
ranged on the side of the Church, it 
is seen directly that it must succumb. 
It must succumb, or France must be 
disremembered. 

But though it is impossible to ad- 
mit that a Celtic population may not 
be as good Protestants as a Teutonic, 
we may observe ,a noticeable differ- 
ence in. the manner in which the, new 
doctrines were embraced in France 
and in Germany. The Frenchman 
had no sooner received his new light, 
than he was for converting — and 
that by all means in his power—the 
rest of his countrymen; he was im- 
patient of what he called idolatry, 
and the moment he had deserted the 
Virgin Mary, he was for throwing 
her image into the river in spite of 
the adoration of all her remaining 
votaries. Farel meets upon a bridge 
a procession “which was advancing, 
repeating prayers to St. Anthony, 
and having at its head two priests 
with an image of that saint; Farel 
seizes the holy hermit out of the 
arms of the priests, and throws it 
from the bridge into the river. 
‘Poor idolaters!’ he exclaims to the 
people, ‘will you never leave off 
your idolatry? Priests and people 
stood still in amazement. A religious 
dread seemed to arrest the multitude. 
But the torpor soon ceased. ‘The 
image is drowning!’ exclaims one of 
the crowd, and to the silence succeed 
transports and cries of fury. But 
Farel, we know not how, escaped their 
rage.” D’Aubigné gives several such 
anecdotes. No sooner had an as- 
sembly of French Protestants been 
gathered together, than they. begin 
to manifest an intolerance against 
the public worship and public proces- 
sions of the Catholics. Contrast this 
impatience, this impetuous proselyt- 
ism, with the slow progress of the 
Lutherans. For a long time they 
submitted to the old ritual, though 
they had embraced quite incompa- 
tible doctrine. “The doctrine had 
been preached for four years in Wit- 
temberg, and yet the ritual of the 
Church went on as usual.” “There 
was a new doctrine,” D’Aubigné 
continues, “in the world, but it had 
not given itself a new body. The 
lan of the priest formed a 
striking contrast with the proceed- 
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ings of the priest. He was heard 
thundering from the pulpit against 
the mass as an idolatrous worship, 
and then seen descending and taking 
his place before the altar, to cele- 
brate the pompous ceremony with 
scrupulous exactness. Everywhere the 
new gospel resounded beside the ancient 
ritual.” Admirable instance of Teu- 
tonic forbearance! Let but the man 

ess his own soul in peace, and 
what ritual or other practicul arrange- 
ments you make does not greatly dis- 
tress him. 

Our Lather himself, but for one 
doctrine which had become the very 
life and soul of the man, would have 
been persuaded or alarmed into an 
accommodation with the Church of 
‘Rome. There was one period in the 
negotiations between the two parties 
when, by mutual concessions, a com- 
promise appeared possible, if Luther 
could have but relinquished his doc- 
trine of ‘ justification by faith alone.” 
Writing of the great German re- 
former, Mr. White says: “ Hunger- 
ing after better things than the works 
of the law—abstinence, prayers, re- 
petitions, scourgings, and al] the weari- 
some routine of mechanical devotion 
—he dashed boldly into the other ex- 
treme, and preached free grace—grace 
without merit, the great doctrine 
which is called, theologically, ‘ justifi- 
cation by faith alone.’” This other 
extreme was the sheet-anchor of the 
Reformation. And it is curious to 
notice that a doctrine, on which Pro- 
testants are now divided, was pre- 
cisely the doctrine which irrevocably 
separated the Reformed churches, in 
the first instance, from the great 
Catholic hierarchy. So far as the 
Reformation depended upon Luther 
and his faithful disciples, it was the 
only vital point on which no compro- 
mise was possible. The doctrine of 
transubstantiation, which to the Pro- 
testants of a later period seemed the 
most astounding error of the ancient 
Church, was maintained to the last 
by Luther. Some slight modifica- 
tion he may have made, which is in- 
dicated in controversial language by 
the substitution of the term consub- 
stantiation ; but if Luther could have 
kept his disciples upon that line at 
which he himself rested, there would 
have been no incurable schism on 
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this head, D’Aubigné gives usa 
most spirited and graphic account of 
the conference held upon this subject 
before the Landgrave at Marburg, 
between the Swiss reformer, Zuin- 
glius, and Martin Luther. Luther 
was supported by Melancthon, Zuin- 
blius by Gcolampadius. The Land- 
grave sat behind a table; “ Luther 
taking a piece of chalk, bent over the 
velvet cloth which covered it, and 
steadily wrote four words in large 
characters. All eyes followed the 
movement of his hand, and soon 
they read, Hoc est Corpus Mevm. 
Luther wished to have this declara- 
tion continually before him, that it 
might strengthen his own faith, and 
be a sign to his adversaries.” And 
no Catholic could have adhered more 
pertinaciously to the literal meanin 

of his text. “I differ, and shall ab 
ways differ,” he exclaimed. “ Christ 
has said, This is my body. Let them 
show me that a body is not a body. 
I reject reason, common sense, carnal 
arguments, and mathematical proofs. 
We have the word of God. This is 
my body,” he repeated, pointing with 
his finger to the words he had written ; 
“the devil himself shall not drive 
me from that. To seek to understand 
it, is to fall away from the faith.” 
Zuinglius objected that Christ’s body 
had ascended into heaven; and, if in 
heaven, it is not in the bread. Luther 
replied, “I repeat that I have no- 
thing to do with mathematical proofs. 
I will not,' when Christ’s body is in 
question, hear speak of a particular 
place. I absolutely will not. Christ's 
body is in ‘the sacrament, but it is 
not there as in a place.” Then, no 
longer content with pointing his 
finger at the text he had written, he 
seized the velvet cover, tore it off the 
table, and held it up to the eyes of 
Zainglius and @colampadius. “See! 
see !” he said, “ this is our text; you 
have not yet driven us from it, and we 
care for no other proof.” 

Happily it,is pot one mind, how- 
ever energetic, that can arrest or 
determine a movement like that of 
the Reformation. It ran its destined 
course. And now, looking round 
upon the nations of Europe, we may 
assuredly congratulate those coun- 
tries in which, owing to favourable 
circumstances, the doctrines of the 
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Reformed Charch were able freely to 
develop themselves. There is no 
room for doubt or cavil on this head. 
It is not a question of subtle or dis- 
putable tenets. There is this broad 
matter-of-fact distinction between 
Protestantism and Catholicism,—the 
one is the religion of the Book, the 
other of the Priest. In the one, 
every peasant consults his Bible as 
his sacred oracle; in the other, the 
Priest is his sacred oracle. The im- 
mense influence this most have on 
the education of the people starts to 
view at once. In the one, a grave 
responsibility is thrown on each 
_ man’s mind, and he is prompted to 
reflect seriously and studiously on 
the most momentous subjects of 
human thought; in the other, such 
studious reflection is habitually re- 
pressed. When reflection does come, 
as at times it certainly will, it takes 
the form of sudden, impetuous, ex- 
treme opinion. We have not the 
least doubt that if the Reformed doc- 
trines had been allowed by the civil 
power to spread generally over 
France, the political revolutions of 
that country would have been con- 
ducted in a less violent manner, with 
more steadfast aim, and to a far 
happier result. France would have 
been spared much crime and much 
disaster. 

Action and reaction is as much 
a social as it is a mechanical law. 
Knowledge and the arts — whatever 
we embrace under the name of civ- 
ilisation — led to the Reformation ; 
but the Reformation again—(this re- 
flective and studious religion of the 
Sacred Book, to which man is to 
bring his understanding and his 
heart)— reacts on civilisation. It 
maintains a steadfast intellectual 
energy, whose influence is felt in 
every department of human enter- 
prise ; even in trade and commerce, 
in colonisation and war, it is the 
steadfast and somewhat pensive Pro- 
testant that ever shows the most 
persistent zeal and determination. 
We will not harp upon the right of 
private judgment ; we prefer to say 
that if you remove from the indivi- 
dual the responsibility of thinking 
on religion —a_ responsibility he is 
often too willing to be relieved of 
and to, throw upon his teacher—you 
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abstract from the intellectual and 
moral life of man one of its most 
important elements. 

Of all the countries which have 
received the Reformation, none has 
displayed the subtle, constant influ- 
ence it has on the national character 
in so striking a manner as Great 
Britain. The national characters of 
the English and of the Scotch cannot 
be said to be eminently peaceful, and 
in that respect it may be said they 
are not pre-eminently Christian. But 
what marks the character of both 
oe and of the Scotch in particu- 
ar, is that steadfastness of purpose 
which comes from the union of high 
physical power and a constant habit 
of reflection. We say that this habit 
of earnest reflection is due in a great 
measure to the religion of the Book. 


‘Each father of the family who — 
ren 


his Bible and reads it to his chil 

is a priest himself, and looks from the 
page befure him directly up to God. 
Such a man will walk sure-footed 
through life, whether he treads the 
pavement of a commercial city, or 
marches under the heat of an Indian 
sun with a rifle in his hand. 

The eighteenth and last century of 
Mr. White’s agreeable volume dis- 
plays, as he says, a still widening 
prospect, new nations coming into 
being, and the old extending the 
sphere of their activity. ‘The cha- 
racteristic of this period is constant 
change on the greatest scale.” The 
United States rise into existence; 
Russia and Prussia advance upon 
the arena; England creates by con- 
quest an empire in India, and enters 
on her. still wiser course of colonisa- 
tion in Australia. These are topics 
far too vast for us here to touch 
upon. Mr. White is not deficient in 
a certain spirit of patriotism, or Jchn 
Bullism, as it is sometimes called. 
The following passage, with which 
we must quit his agreeable pages, 
suggests something for exultation, 
and something, also, for grave reflec- 
tion. We are not, it has been often 
said, “a military nation.” 


“Not a military nation! How this 
astounding proposition agrees with-the 
fact that we have met in battle every 
single nation, and tribe, and kindred, 
and tongue, on the face of the whole 
earth, in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
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America, and have beaten them all; 
how it further agrees with the fact that 
no civilised power was ever engaged in 
such constant and multitudinous wars, 
so that there was no month or week in the 
history of the last two hundred years, in 
which it can be said, we were not inter- 
changing shot or sabre-stroke, somewhere 
or other on the surface of the globe; 
how, further still, the statement is to be 
reconciled with the fact, perceptible to 
all mankind, that the result of these en- 
gagements is an unexampled growth of 
influence and empire—the acquisition of 
kingdoms defended by millions of war- 
riors in Hindostan; of colonies ten times 
the extent of the conqueror’s realm, 
defended by Montcalm and the armies 
of France—we must leave to the indi- 
viduals who make it: the truth being, 
that the British people is not only 
the most military nation the world has 
ever seen, not excepting the Roman, but 
the most warlike. It is impossible to 
say when these pages may meet the 
reader’s eye, but at whatever time it may 
be, he has only to look at the Times 
newspaper of that morning, and he will 
see that either in the East, the 
West, in China, or the Cape, or the 
Persian Gulf, or on the Indus, or the 
Irrawaddy, the meteor flag is waved in 
bloody advance. And this seems an 
indispensable part of the British position. 
She is so ludicrously small upon the 
map, and so absorbed in speculation, 
so padded with cotton, and so sunk in 
coal-pits, that it is only constant experi- 
ence of her prowess that keeps the world 
aware of her power. The other great 
nations can repose upon their size, and 
their armies of 'six or seven hundred 
thousand men. Nobody would think 
France or Russia weak because they were 
inactive. But, with us, the case is dif- 
ferent : we must fight or fall."—P. 482. 


We sincerely hope this is not quite 
an accurate account of the position 
of England. Indeed, the whole para- 
graph is written with a certain aban- 
donment, a certain exuberance of 
spirits, that warns us that the author 
does not desire to be understood quite 
literally. We are warlike enough, 
though the statement in the above 
extract may be somewhat, exaggerat- 
ed; but we trust we are not in that 
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perilous and frightful position that 
“we must fight or fall.” Foreign 
wars are not necessary to our own 
security as an independent people. 

If the military power of France 
greatly exceeds our own, the danger 
of an invasion is not lessened by send- 
ing the largest portion of our troops 
to India. But we must bear in mind 
that, for the purpose of defence, we 
have not to raise a force to encounter 
the five or six hundred thousand 
troops of France; we have only to . 
raise a force equal to such an army 
as France can transport to our shores. 
This, notwithstanding our smaller 
population, we can effect. We could 
especially keep up such an artillery, 
and a militia so well practised in 
the rifle, that even in times of pro- 
found peace a powerful defensive army 
might soon be assembled. The only 
real danger to England lies in that 
“ignorant impatience of taxation” 
and that habitual improvidence which 
render her negligent of her necessary 
defences, naval and military. The 
people will rush into a war without | 
counting the cost, and burden them- 
selves with millions upon millions of 
debt ; but if a single ship rots in the 
harbour without having received a 
hostile shot in her hulk, the cry is 
raised that it was built for no pur- 
pose, and that the money ought to 
have been saved. A reckless extra- 
vagance alternates with a wretched 
parsimony. If the people of Eng- 
land could but learn to spend their 
thousands systematically, and for pro- 
spective ends, they might save the 
millions they occasionally squander, 
and rest secure within their island- 
home. 

We must now close Mr. White's 
book. We have run through it ra- 
pidly and with pleasure, Here and 
there it has seemed to us that a little 
more sobriety of tone or manner 
would be an improvement. We sug- 
gest that an index to the volume 
would be a useful addition ; the brief 
headings of each division are not 
enough to facilitate reference. 

















LONDON EXHIBITIONS 

Waar are things coming to? 
Certain artists and critics seem 
tacitly to have conspired in order 
to defraud our national art of her 
grandeur and dignity. Just in pro- 
portion as our empire widens in ex- 
tent do our pictures lessen in size ; 
in proportion as great thoughts 
struggle for utterance, do our artists 
play trivially with small ones; and 
while we compass sea and traverse 
mountains in science and through 
commerce, in our Art, on the con- 
trary, week after week, month fol- 
lowing month, the painter pitehes 
his camp-stool on a reedy heath or a 
sandy rabbit-warren, sufficient for 
his ambition if he immortalise the 
rabbits and the weeds. Instead of 
the grandeur of the storm, the gloom 
of mountain, the infinity of space, 
the spectator must botanise among 
foreground flowers, watch the bee as 
it buzzes over marsh-mallows, mar- 
vel at the plumage of the linnet 
perched upon the twig, glance at the 
restless weasel as it treads nimbly 
over broken stones, or shudder at the 
spotted serpent gliding in the dewy 
grass. Year by year still the marvel 
grows; not.so much that the un- 
tiring hand is unpalsied by fatigue, 
not that genius can so stoop to 
drudgery ;— as that nature herself 
still holds her patience, that the leaf 
of spring does not grow yellow in 
autumn, and the sapling mature into 
the forest oak, ere the painter has 
dotted in the last leaf upon the tree, 
er put in, with conscientious patience, 
the indispensable primrose-bud. 

Well may we ask what are things 
coming to, and where shall we stop? 
When eager crowds gather round the 
picture-marvel, to catch but a glance 
at the emerald ring upon the finger, 
to find the harebell in the thick 
grass, or the fungus among the ferns, 
when lady-worshippers exclaim “ How 
lovely !”’ “ How wonderfal!” surely it 
is too much to expect that the artist 
should stop in his fall career of suc- 
cess, and turn into self-reproach the 
tumult of applause. Of the artist 
panting for fame from the gaping 
multitude thirsting for marvels, what 
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better can we anticipate? From the 
critic, however, whose office is to 
teach by superior wisdom, and guide 
with calmer discretion, some protest 
should have come. But when critics 
acknowledge Mr. Ruskin as their 
chief, when artists themselves have 
made him their master, when pic- 
tures are expressly painted for the 
purpose of turning into actual prac- 
tice the extravagance of his cherished 
theories, the judge himself enters as 
party to the strife, the master but 
dispenses rewards among his pupils, 
the father but distributes his inher- 
itance among his offspring. A rich 
inheritance most surely. The . gar- 
ment of that tinsel eloquence, bril- 
liant with cerulean blue, spangled 
with golden stars, is cast as a coat of 
many colours among bewildered dis- 
ciples, who, perhaps, just because 
they cannot follow their master’s 
ambitious flight through heaven, the 
more serviiely tread in his timid 
and faltering steps upon the earth, 
stumbling over foreground stones, 
stooping to the daisy at their feet, 
but hearing not the thunder which 
rends the heavens, seeing not the 
glory which robes the mountain- 
heights. 

But although ‘ London Exhibi- 
tions” have for some years past suf- 
fered from this usurped dictation, we 
rejoice to find that the great artists 
who constitute the true glory of our 
English school, have not yet bar- 
tered their honour to this noisy 
clamour. In writing this present 
summary, in recording the general 
results of a season now drawing to a 
close, we again repeat, that while we 
must call down exceptional censure 
upon certain pretenders who seek for 
fame by the eccentric paths which 
lead oly to noisy notoriety, we can 
yet for the most part applaud’ the 
good and the sterling works of men 
who have grown old, or at least have 
become honoured, in the service of 
their country’s Art. Some great 
names, we regret to say, are this 
ear absent : Mr. Herbert is, we be- 
ieve, engaged upon cartoons for a ~ 
great national work in the New 
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Houses of Parliament; Sir Charles 
Eastlake probably finds the painting 
of pictures incompatible with his 
official duties in the service of Art; 
and lastly, Mr. Maclise and Mr. Dyce 
swell the list of absentees from 
the muster-roll of their fellow-acade- 
micians. To these shortcomings, 
which we deem not merely cause for 
regret, but somewhat even for cen- 
sure, we have still further to add 
the defalcation of Mr. Millais and 
Mr. Hunt, from whom at least some 
startling novel sensation might have 
been anticipated. The pictures, how- 
ever, of Landseer, Stanfield, Roberts, 
Creswick, Frith, O’Neil, and Paton, 
with others which will fall under 
more detailed mention, still gain 
for the Academy its accustomed and 
crowded popularity. 

The two Water-colour Exhibitions 
may be pronounced, we think, as 
this year worthy of their deserved 
renown. The Old Society, which is 
yet markedly pre-eminent, _ still 
glories in works. whose annual re- 
appearance has long constituted an 
essential feature in a London season. 
It is true that Mr. Lewis, having 
transferred his labours to the Aca- 
demy, no lovger works accustomed 
marvels in desert encampments and 
harem revelations. But the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Frederick Taylor, still true 
to the vocation of his special genius, 
is graceful and graphic in Highland 
gillies, and Highland hunts, aiding 
with the persuasive force of picto- 
rial enchantment all that can be 
urged of the good old baronial times, 
of noble peasantry and manly sports. 
Mr. David Cox, too, is still grandly 
garrulous — wandering incontinently 
among mountain-masses, losing him- 
self in mountain- mists; and then 
throngh splashing, dashing, washing, 


scrubbing, and other anomalous pro-. 


cesses, at length bringing out, as in 
his “ Snowdon,” a drawing matchless 
for its mystery and inexplicable for 
its grandeur, The neutral grey of 
Mr. Cox is a marked contrast to the 
autumn gold of Mr. Branwhite ; and 
the “ Moel Siabod” of the one and 
the “ Snowdon” of the other are 
not less as drawings than as moun- 
tains, rivals for kingly supremacy. 
These two great works are, on all 
points, opposing contrasts, save in 
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the one common attribute of 
deur. Mr. Hunt still gives to the 
bloomy peach and the blossoming 
whitethorn the solid substance of 
oils, the pure brilliancy of waters, and 
the startling reality of actual natore, 
Mr. Richardson is sunny and Ital- 
ian; Mr. George Fripp, humble 
and English ; Mr. Carl Haag, scenic 
and showy; while Mr. Alfred Fripp 
is detailed, delicate, and subtle. Mr. 
Jackson, in his “ Cumberland Tarn,” 
has given to mountain and to lake 
the tranquil refinement and poetry 
which he has hitherto thrown over 
scenes of ocean; while Mr. Newton, 
still more markedly in his noble 
drawing of “ Ben Nevis,” has opened 
to this Old Society the promise of a 
new career. Many other drawings 
merit commendation, but we shall 
be saved both space and trouble if 
our readers will kindly task their 
memories with works of prior Ex- 
hibitions, the beauty and charm of 
which will appropriately serve as 
fitting praise for the performance not 
only of present but probably of future 
years. 

We presume that the Exhibition of 
the New Water-Colour Society may 
likewise be pronounced as average. 
Their President, Mr. Warren, gives us 
a remarkably elaborate and sumptu- 
ous drawing, “ The Song of the Geor- 
gian Maiden,” made up of Eastern 
shawls and showy accessories—a pic- 
ture of mere decoration, in which, 
consequently, the faces are without 
character or expression, having no 
pretence even to drawing. Of the 
same order of merit is Mr. Edward 
Corbould’s “ Miracle Play,” a work 
which for any mental attributes is 
wholly incommensurate with its mere 
manual effort. The strength of this 
Exhibition lies in the able though 
far less ambitious drawings of Haghe, 
Cook, Bennett, and Rowbotham. Mr. 
Rowbotham is the Richardson of 
this Society. He takes Italian scen- 
ery in its poetry, in the clearness of 
its sky, in the blueness of its tran- 
quil lakes, in the atmosphere of dis- 
tant mountains, all treated with an 
eye to balanced composition, executed 
with a cleverness of hand, and en- 
nobled by an enthusiasm suited to 
great Italian subjects. Mr. Bennett, 
who this year is not up to the accus- 
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tomed mark, boasts of excellencies 
the very opposite. If Rowbotham 
be of the New Society the Richard- 
son, Mr. Bennett serves as substitute 
for David Cox. Mr. Cook, by hi 
drawings from the coasts of Devon 
and Cornwall, has of late years won 
for himself a deserved reputation. 
His “Kynance Cove” we especially 
marked for its soft glowing harmony 
of sky, sea, cliff, and shore, suffused 
by the golden haze of a pervading 
atmosphere. And lastly, Mr. Lewis 
Haghe, whose drawings will long 
be remembered among the Man- 
chester Treasures, is here in Lon- 
don represented by less ambitious, 
‘bat, within. their limits, scarcely 
less able works. His ‘ Drinking 
Song” is especially characteristic of 
his accustomed manner: the hall of 
the olden time, with open and orna- 
mented chimneys; the figures of 
marked character, high in birth and 
bearing ; the colour rich; the execu- 
tion and detail, carried just far enough, 
sharp and effective. 

Of remaining Exhibitions it is 
scarcely needful that we should 
speak. We presume that the public 
by this time are sufficiently well 
aware of what may be expected at 
the Suffolk Street. After the heated 
crowds of the Academy, it was a re- 
lief to pass into the cool solitude, 
the haunt and home of this “ Society 
of British Artists.” In these spa- 
cious rooms, for an entire afternoon, 
we surrendered ourselves to pleasing 
mental vacancy, delighted as critics 
to take easy retreat in the conclusion 
that of one Exhibition at least the 
less said the better. However, in a 
collection of nearly one thousand pic- 
tures, extending over a suite of five 
rooms, it might, by the mere doc- 
trine of chances, be predicted that at 
least a few works of merit would by 
happy luck intrude. Accordingly, 
such a per-centage may bé found by 
those who have patience for their 
extrication. The figure-pictures are 
almost, without exception, coarse and 
common—mere models thrown in- 
to attitudes, with hackneyed acces- 
sories long stereotyped in the trade 
of picture-making. In landscapes, 
however, the vigorous naturalism of 
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Syer and of Pettitt, and the _ 
range of nature taken into the large 
canvass of Boddington, are deserv- 
ing of better company. The Port- 
Jand Gallery must rank with . the 
Suffolk in opening a roomy refuge 
to works which elsewhere might not 
find the appreciation their authors 
naturally desire. The large famil 
of the Williamses, with Percy, Bod- 
dington, and Gilbert among their 
lists, and the somewhat less numer- 
ous ranks of the Messrs. Pettitt, all 
with more or less of telling scenic 
effect, furnish the walls of this Port- 
land establishment. Lastly, of the 
gallery of female artists we shall, in 
gallantry, say nothing, only hoping 
that in future years dormant female 
genius may more worthily assert its 
claim to honourable distinction. 

Let us now discuss more in detail 
the present aspect and tendencies of 
our English school. Mr. Ruskin, it 
is well known, has sought to guide 
our destinies. He has given to 
the world bulky and multitudinous 
volumes, with thoughts careering 
impetuously over many thousand 
pages, swelling with ideas dilating 
into the high heavens, yet asking 
still for more space to dwell in; and 
then as an anticlimax, we find, as 
the only practical result, pictures in 
size compressed within a few square 
inches, and for subjects, “ wayside 
nooks, corners of green fields, pools 
of watercress streams, and the like.’* 
Mr. Ruskin, exulting in this grand 
result, has now, it would appear, little 
more than the pleasing duty to per- 
form of congratulating the public on 
the steady fulfilment of his prophe- 
cies, and bestowing upon disciples 
the reward of patronising praise. 
Much yet, however, of the unfolded 
vision of prophecy has evidently still 
to be accomplished. The dawn of 
our great school of national art is 
but in its first opening; we have 
done much, it is true, but still, in the 
words of Mr. Ruskin, “everything 
has to be done yet.” See in the fol, 
lowing passage what grandeur is 
still waiting for our ambitious grasp 
—how manifold nature is ever ready 
to reveal to gifted genius new won- 
ders which require but a prophet’s 
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eye to see, and a painter’s creative— 
no childlike—hand to seize :— 


“Nay,” exclaims Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘ even 
the best of the quiet, accessible, simple 
gifts of nature are yet to come. How 
strange that among all this painting of 
delicate detail there is not a true one of 
English spring !—that no Pre-Raphaelite 
has painted a cherry-tree in blossom, 
dark white against the twilight of April; 
nor an almond-tree rosy on the blue 
sky; nor the flush of the apple-blossom, 
nor a blackthorn hedge, nor a wild-rose 
hedge, nor a blank with crown-circlets of 
white nettle, nor a wood-ground of hya- 
cinths; no, nor even heather, and such 
things of which we talk continually. No- 
body has ever painted heather yet, nor a 
rock spotted richly with mosses; nor 
gentians, nor Alpine roses, nor white 
oxalis in the woods, nor Anemone nemo- 
rosa, nor even so much as the first 
springing leaves of any tree in their pale, 
dispersed, delicate sharpness of shape, 
Everything has to be done yet, and we 
must not think quite so much of our- 
selves till we have done it.’”* 


Verily, it is to the last degree 
lamentable that a writer holding 
this high position, and wielding so 
weighty an influence, should thus 
sink his genius to the level of cherry- 
blossoms, apple-trees, and a_black- 
thorn hedge. The mischief he is 
doing is just commensurate with the 
absurdity of these words. He ought 
to know—and he does know—that 
noble art concerns itself with noble 
thought ; that national art through- 
out the world has been great just in 
proportion as it has expressed some 
grand and paramount idea—just as 
it has shown itself strong enough and 
broad enough to embrace and em- 
body the largeness of a people’s faith 
and the fall glory of a nation’s 
history. When we but think of the 
greatness to which national art has in 
the history of the world attained, the 
mind kindles with ardour, and fires 
with rival ambition; and when, in 
contrast, we turn to this contem- 
plated school of cherry-blossoms, 
apple-trees, and blackthorn hedges, 
words fail to express the contempt 
we feel. When we think of the gods 
of Greece, the Elgin Marbles of 
Phidias; when, in later and Chris- 
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tian times, we recall to memory the 
Sibyls of Michael Angelo, the school 
of philosophy by Raphael, the Peter 
Martyr of Titian, grand, tragic, and 
in every sense large and great; 
when, again, in mind, we revisit the 
historic triumphs of Veronese in the 
ducal palace, or in San Rocco revel 
in the restless imagination, the scenic 
and impetuous hand of Tintoretto; 
when even we once again enjoy in 
memory Olaude’s wide fields of space, 
Gasper’s grand conceptions of castles, 
hills, and trees, or Salvator’s wild 
tumult of nature’s forces ;—when we 
glory in these grand triumphs of art, 
once again we repeat, words fail to 
express the contempt in which we 
hold Mr. Ruskin’s cherished school 
of cherry-blossoms, apple-trees, and 
blackthorn hedges. Once again, 
likewise, we express our astonish- 
ment that a genius so wide-embrac- 
ing can content itself in a sphere so 
narrow; but that it will long find 
satisfaction within such limits we 
hold to be impossible. The idolater 
of Turner who lived to see some evi- 
dence in the painter’s works of 
“mental disease”’—the critic who one 
year ranked Mr. Millais with Titian, 
and the next consigned him to a 
*¢ prison-house,” will, we trust, ere 
long, show his accustomed versatility 
by blasting with biting breath this 
rising school of apple-trees. We 
warn these disciples, then, of their 
impending fate. The Nemesis which 
has not spared a Turner or a Millais, 
will, in his vengefal justice, lash the 
cherry-blossom with the black hail 
of his terrible denunciation ; and the 
men who now sun themselves in the 
warmth of praise, will scarcely find 
for their heads a shelter from the 
fierce torrent of contempt. 

For ourselves as critics we aspire 
not to these awful functions. e 
neither create nor crush. But if not 
numbered among the prophets of a 
new revelation, we at least are not 
of the fathers who devour their own 
offspring. We simply take the in- 
glorious course of praising merit 
irrespective of school, of chastising 
error unprejudiced by pry. To art 
we acknowledge simply two attri- 
butes—poetry in nature, and genias 
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in man. Accordingly, the range of 
possible excellence we deem to be 
infinite, for the school is nature: the 
master is the mind of man, Wher- 
ever in the field of nature poetry 
walks the earth; wherever in the 
sphere of man are forms of beauty 
or deeds of heroism, there art finds its 
province. We love scarcely less the 
Alpine flower than the Alpine heights, 
and “The Stone-Breaker,” seated in 
the foreground sun, is a picture no 
Jess than “ King Lear contending with 
the Storm.” Art, especially in these 
wide-embracing days, must include 
the entire circuit of creation. Let, 
then, by all means, Mr. Ruskin’s 


cherry-blossom be painted; and if. 


well painted, we will praise it. Still, 
after all, it will be a cherry-blossom 
and nothing more, and must take its 
rank in creation accordingly. 

We willingly give to every work, 
according to its kind, its due; and 
therefore now proceed to speak not 
altogether in faint praise of certain 
individual pictures of “ Pre-Raphael- 
ite” tendencies, evincing powers 
worthy of a better cause. Both 
Mr. Millais and Mr. Hunt are, as 
we have said, unfortunately absent. 
The school, however, of which they 
are the heroes, may, we think, not in- 
appropriately be introduced to our 
readers’ notice by the following in- 
secutive sentence, in which it is well 
to premise Mr. Ruskin points no 
satire : “ Because,” he says—‘‘ because 
the humblest subjects are pathetic 
when Pre- Raphaelitécally (/) ren- 
dered, the two pieces most represen- 
tative of the school in the rooms 
are both of stonebreakers—one (Mr. 
Brett’s) of a boy hard at work on 
his heap in the morning, and the 
other (Mr. Wallis’s), of an old man 
dead on his heap at night."* We, for 
once, are happy toagree with Mr. Rus- 
kin in thinking there is something 
“ pathetic ” in the breaking of stones, 
and would only beg to add that, in 
our opinion, there may be something 
scarcely less mournfully pathetic in 
the painting of pictures. We can 
hardly, indeed, deem it a wholly ir- 
relevant accident, that, in this year’s 
Academy, the Pre - Raphaelites are 
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breakers ; one, a youth in the morning 
of life and the sunshine of day, bat- 
tering hard, barren flint, with an 
ardour and industry worthy of a bet- 
ter calling; the other, the old worn- 
out pauper, in the twilight of even- 
ing, dead upon a heap of granite. 
We can only hope that these subjects 
are not too literal symbols of the 
school itself; but between the break- 
ing of stones, and after this fashion 
the painting of stones, we see no vast 
difference ; and we only trust that the 
painter, unlike the stone - breaker, 
may find ere long promotion to 
higher rank in his profession, and 
so secure his fame, and save his 
fate. But, as we have said, we 
will not shrink from giving either to 
cherry-blossom or to stone-breaking 
pictures their rightful due. It were 
certainly unjust not to grant Mr. 
Brett’s picture the merit of close 
nature-study, and the manual skill 
of admirable painting. The drawing, 
detail, and keeping of the distant 
tree-clad cliff are, in their way, un- 
surpassed, and the brier in the hedge, 
the thistledown, and the clematis 
blossom, the flint-stones, and the mat 
basket, are nearly as wonderful on 
canvass as in reality itself. Still 
the picture is guilty of the besettin 
sins fatal to this school—the usu 
forced striving to escape the common- 
place, not so much by rare excellence 
as by startling eccentricity, and the 
accustomed attempt to supersede 
genius by the stipple toil of industry. 
The men of this clique would seem 
to say, You have had enough of 
thunder - storms, and the Turner 
dread drama of the elements: we 
give you instead, nature in her sim- 
plicity—a clear field of sky, in which 
absolutely nothing is going on. You 
have had more than enough of green 
house camellias, we offer you the 
unobtrusive wayside daisy. Your 
alate has a sicklied Pome satiated 
apricots and the hothouse grape; 
will take you instead into fields 
to feed on hedgerow blackberries. 
To this kind invitation we accede 
with thanks. We cordially reply, By all 
means take us anywhere and every- 
where, and give us all you will. e€ 


prominently represented by two stone-;cannot at least be losers, for though 
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we gladly taste the blackberries, we 
will stick still to the apricots and 
grapes ; and while we gather the daisy 
from the country-lane, we will still 

row camellias in our greenhouse. 

ur insatiable appetite craves for 
all— give us what you will, and 
we shall ask for more. It is pro- 
verbial, we can lose nothing by the 
asking. Still, in all this we see not 
the dawn of any great era. Thistle- 
down, hedge, clematis, daisies, even 
the renowned cherry-blossom, though 
each undoubtedly a world of wonder, 
may one day again sink into mere 
commonplace. The public may ere 
long have had more than enough of 
this rural simplicity. The trick of 
hand, no longer the secret of the few, 
may cease to obtain the wondering 
applause of the many; and the well- 
dressed, high-born crowds of the 
Academy may again reyain their in- 
nate sympathy with the aristocracy 
of nature, the mountain-heights, the 
infinity of space, the magnitude and 
weight of rocky masses — all that 
give dignity to earth, and sublimity 
to sky. In the mean time, we con- 
tent ourselves as best we can with 
our school of more plebeian art which 
finds its human inmates at the cot- 
tage door, and takes its nature-ac- 
cessories from weeds of the wayside. 
These rustic and rural tendencies are, 
in the present exhibitions, almost 
universal. Thus Mr. Hook, as is 
well known, has forsaken Venetian 
nobles and Carnival balconies for 
boys gathering eggs on a sea-cliff and 
simple pastorals of homely peasantry. 
Thus, likewise, even the drawing-room 
Misses Mutries, of cut flowers and 
forced fruits, have this year walked 
into the woods to paint the thistle, the 
fern, the convolvulus, reeds, and fox- 
gloves. ‘‘ Very pretty indeed!” ex- 
claims Mr. Raskin, in that patronis- 
ing condescension with which he is 
accustomed to bestow his praise. 
“Very pretty indeed, Miss Mutrie, 
as usual; but, you know, these are 
perfect dwarfs of foxgloves. Bud, 
bell, and seed, I counted one hundred 
and forty-eight on one stem last sum- 
mer (ander the last crag of the Ochils, 
that looks to Stirling); and an aver- 
age foxglove, that has at all enjoyed 
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its life, will always have seventy or 
eighty! ! One energetic fellow I saw 
near Inverness, who had not indeed 
enjoyed his life, but had grandly 
made the best of it: he had been 
broken down in his youth—his head 
laid down-hill, past all rising again; 
but he had lost no courage, thrown 
out three upright shoots from the 
side of hia stem, and become three 
foxgloves instead of one!!"* Yes; 
who could have believed it ?—acta- 
ally three foxgloves instead of one— 
a@ grand consummation! What a 
finale, Mr. Ruskin, to your sentence! 
What a subject, Miss Mutrie, for 
your picture! 

This year’s Exhibitions would ap- 
pear designed specially to teach us 
that the fine arts are only a branch 
of natural history; that the more 
perfect the picture, the more nearly 
it approaches to a scientific diagram ; 
that a painting of rock or mountain 
is worse than “ worthless,” unless the 
geologist can bring to it his hammer 
and bag his specimens; that a fore- 
ground is absolutely “ dishonest” un- 
less the Microscopic Society could 
turn it into a studio. The poet is 
thus fairly ousted from his domain, 
and imagination lies imprisoned in 
the hard fetters of positive and visu- 
al reality. Thus Mr. Paton, in his 
“ Bluidy Tryste,” has, we regret to 
say, betrayed his better genius, and 
reduced landscape to the level of 
flower-painting, and made even the 
human figures—which appear as an 
after-thought thrust in to compose a 
picture from a mere study—subor- 
dinate to the richness of robes and 
the rankness of dank verdure. The 
whole performance, we admit, is 
childishly beautiful, and painfally 
wonderful. Our anguish for the dy- 
ing man js assuaged by our admira- 
tion of his emerald-ring; our hor- 
ror of the bloody dagger is mitigated 
by the rich purple of his robe; from 
hot tears we turn, in some relief to 
the cool of dewdrops, and gladly 
find an excuse for leaving the lover 
to die in the grass, by rushing to the 
corner of the picture to gather that 
lovely harebell. Thus emotion the 
most painful finds its pleasurable 
antidote, and we scarcely suffer from 
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the want of unity in the more 
exciting dissipation of distraction. 
Here is missal painting without its 
worship — infinite labour without 
adequate object. But we must beg 
Mr. Paton’s pardon. We had all but 
forgotten the snake upon the stone, 
in the coils, scales, and spots of 
which doubtless, there is compensat- 
ing meaning, mystery, and symbol- 
ism. We desire, however, to speak 
with much respect of the painter of 
“In Memoriam,” to which we shall 
hereafter refer. 
Mr. Ruskin tells us that Mr. Wal- 
lis's “ Dead Conscript Stone-breaker ” 
is the picture of the year. The story 
-js well told. The old man, with 
back bent through toil and age, sinks 
at length in death by life’s roadside. 
The hard-worn hands lie powerless 
upon the rough stones they had but 
just broken, still clenched as when 
in life, the hammer escaping from 
their last grasp only at death’s stroke. 
The expression on the face is marked 
by the hard lines of past suffering, 
with the calm of present peace; it 
speaks of the haven of rest after life’s 
troublous tossings. Peace and seren- 
ity, too, are the words pronounced 
by Nature, who, in her solitude, has 
been the only watcher over this last 
scene of dissolution. It is the close 
of day; the sun has set; serene light 
still lingers in the sky; soft reflec- 
tions settle into twilight slumber in 
the deep waters of the tranquil lake, 
while the broad shadow of night 
gathers around the distant mountain. 
All these keep watch o’er man’s mor- 
tality, giving to the picture a deep, 
indeed an awful pathos from which 
we would willingly escape. But 
escape is difficult; for the picture, 
like a tale of horror, or a grave- 
yard ghost, still haunts the pos- 
sessed imagination. It is a picture 
we could almost wish we had never 
seen; for, the reverse of “a thing 
of beauty,” it is a pain for ever. 
Thus, while we commend it for its 

athos, we condemn it for its horror. 

t may be poetry, but poetry surely 
of the repulsive. It may be nature, 
but nature stricken with the plague- 
spot so often fatal to schools of mere 
naturalism —buman nature in her 
degradation and overthrow. Art must 
be sanctified by beauty, and we deem 
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it of this new school the opprobrium, 
that truth has thos been ever systema- 
tically severed from loveliness. Mr. 
Hunt's “ Light of the World” was so 
far wanting in beauty of form, as to be 
all but destitate of divinity. But the 
divine work either of man or of God 
has always the stamp of loveliness as 
the mark of the last perfection. The 
Italian Pre Raphaelites made the 
world of angels a sphere of beauty ; 
heaven was a revelation of the beau- 
tifal, and earth they peopled with 
worshippers who, in proportion as 
they had caught the beatific vision, 
were robed in heavenly loveliness. 
In this purest period of Italian art, 
it was ever the prayerful problem 
how best to robe the Madonna in the 
blessedness of beauty—how to give 
to saints in heaven, and to restore to 
disciples in the lower world, the pris- 
tine type of human, that is, of divine 
perfection, in which beauty stands as 
the symbol and the language of the 
highest truth. Hence, as is well 
known, did the blessed Angelico, 
through prayer, communion, and 
that aspiring endeavour which to the 
artist is the medium of inspiration, 
so drink in the ineffable beauty of 
the unseen world, that earth cast off 
its dross, was made pure from taint 
and blot; and human nature, losing 
its sinfulness, was clothed in the 
beauty which is perfection. The 
whole range of early Italian art 
shows that, just in proportion as 
the artist’s mind was instinct with 
purity and heavenly truth, were his 
works adorned with beauty, till, in ~ 
the highest aspects of spiritualism, 
the contemplation, and consequently 
the representation, of the world and 
man, as marred by sin and deformed 
by ugliness, became not only to the 
artist painful, but a task impossible, 
What shall we say as a contrast, then, 
to our new English school which 
systematically shuns the lovely, and 
seeks to allure by the monstrous and 
deformed? Great works they have 
producec, but very far from the great- 
est. Objects of cast-down poverty are 
in art all but as wretched as in life; 
and pictures -of poorhouse penury 
are scarcely less low indications of 
art-tendencies than the increase of 
pauperism is fatal in national eco- 
nomy. It has always been a deadly 
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symptom when painters have painted 
down to the maxim, false in art as in 
political economy, that the, simplicity 
and poverty of savage or primitive 
life is the condition natural and hon- 
ourable to man. Crabbe and Words- 
worth, in poetry, are perhaps in some 
measure answerable for giving pre- 
sent vogue to this plausible fallacy ; 
and thus, in juxtaposition with a 
civilisation high-wrought to the ut- 
most, do we now find on the walls 
of our Exhibitions an art not only 
humble, but, as in the “ Dead Stone- 
breaker,” absolutely pitiable. We have 
little sympathy with this growing ten- 
dency. A national. art worthy of 
our nation, which assuredly we do 
not yet possess, must represent our 
glory, not our shame—our civilisa- 
tion, our wealth, not our poverty and 
ignorance. The highest subjects of 
art are human nature under highest 
exaltation—in her highest types of 
form, in her noblest deeds—the in- 
struments as the products of the 
highest civilisation. In these attri- 
butes the Anglo-Saxon race is now 
pre-eminent—a race _ proverbially 
among the greatest in the world’s 
history. Therefore do we raise in its 
behalf the cry of “high art;” for 
none but the highest is commensu- 
rate with its material conquests or 
civilised mission. 

Yet, while we thus ambitiously 
demand, in the name of England's 
honour, a national art worthy of her 
greatness, in the mean time we spurn 
not minor fifts, or lesser works, the 
product of honest industry and truth- 
fal striving. “The Stone-breakers ” 
of Brett and Wallis, and “ The Bluidy 
Tryste” of Paton, all claim due respect 
within their subordinate sphere. “The 
Rabbit-Warren” by Mr. Oakes, with 
rabbits grazing and rabbits burrow- 
ing, a bird on the wing, its mate on 
the sod, rich in reeds, dandelions, and 
marsh-mallows, is likewise just of this 
same modest merit, made up of toil 
and literal observation, undisturbed 
by the restlessness of genius, undis- 
tracted by the wanderings of ima- 
givation. Mr. Lupton’s “ Rest by the 
Way” belongs likewise to the same 
order of painstaking painting ; nature 
in unobjectionable innocence, tran- 
quil, unostentatious, and simple— 
country-church, parsonage, and farm 
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all quietly nestling among trees— 
cattle driven homeward—sheep graz- 
ing or ruminating—trees of unso- 
phisticated simplicity, with no idea 
of growing for picture portraiture 
—and peasant girl with cottage- 
boy resting in the foreground, wholly 
removed in their rustic guise from 
town life, wholly unconscious of 
the progress of ideas—constitute a 
work alike innocent of evil as of 
genius. All this, within its avowedly 
narrow limits, is pretty and praise- 
worthy. It is surely better than 
much that has gone before; better 
than Mr. Withrington’s lame purpose- 
less halting between detail and gene- 
ralisation, a half-way compromise be- 
tween the old school and the new, 
yet without the largeness of the 
grand style, or the truth and study 
which constitute the only justifica- 
tion of the small. This, with other 
like attempts made by the men of 
old renown, who have acquired a 
style and obtained an honoured name 
under the preceding regime, we deem 
alike unwise and unsuccessful. We, 
were not among the admirers of Mr. 
Dyce’s attempt last year; still less 
can we justify Mr. Cope’s “Step- 
ping Stones” of this, with primrose 
and violet bank, wicker - basket— 
human beings, as usual, studiously 
repulsive, from whom we turn in 
thankfulness to the admirable fishing- 
rod and tackle, to the sparkling fish 
in the basket—in short, to any trivial 
detail, rather than mentally associate 
with humankind so uncongenial. In 
like manner, we cannot think that 
Mr. Cooke has enhanced his previous 
reputation by stooping to the painting 
of pebbles. Mr. Stanfield has not so 
surrendered himself. And surely Mr. 
Cooke’s “Dutch Boats in a Calm,” 
large and masterly, his “Sunset on 
the Lagune of Venice,” golden and 
glorious, fervid with the poetry of 
Venetian sky and sea, will lead the 
~ See _ the road of fame, rather 
than the petty pandering to a passing 
fashion if his U Sniff of the Briny,” 
pebbly and sprayey, but without the 
incoming force of ocean or grandeur 
in the resisting masses of the shore. 
After the grave censure we have 
passed upon a certain clique in our 
English school, it’ is with no slight 
relief that we are able to turn to 
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some great works, not less noble in 
aim than careful in study. We 
must, however, halt for a moment 
to guard ourselves against the stigma 
of applauding a class of work great 
only by pretence, conspicuous only 
for that impotence which refuses to 
execute the dictates of ambition. The 
work which in this direction sins 
most offensively is Mr. Hart’s “ Atha- 
liah,” provoking to loud censure by 
the fear of a like repetition. Never 
was impotent weakness pushed to 
such extravagant excess—violent ac- 
tion, yet without force; intense col- 
our, without richness ; robes the most 
costly, with utmost poverty of effect ; 
faces with large pretentious features, 
yet destitute of expression; figures 
of towering size, which yet the weak- 
est child might withstand or over- 
throw,—such is the work which the 
artist evidently designed to rival the 
school of Venice in colour, that of 
Florence in expression, and Rome for 
its ambition! We regret to say that 
Mr. Richmond, so favourably known 
in portraiture, has this year, in high 
art, if not so egregiously transgressed 
through pretence, at least not less 
signally failed through inability. His 
“Agony in the Garden” is weak 
without delicacy, ambitious without 
elevation, commonplace even to the 
incident of a clouded sicklied moon 
lying on the horizon—altogether a 
painfal evidence of the undoubted 
fact, that the Christianity of the pre- 
sent day has failed to give pictorial 
expression to the life and character 
of Christ. Mr. Dobson in his sacred 
subjects is always pure, gentle, and 
meek, a happy compromise between 
early masters and daily nature; but 
he wants force and unction, gives 
promise of great things, yet never 
quite attains them. His ‘‘ Hagar and 
Ishmael sent away” of the present 
year is feeble: Abraham wants patri- 
archal dignity, and Sarah is but a 
commonplace mortal. Mr. Leslie, we 
regret to say, has this year, like Mr. 
Richmond, wandered from his path 
of accustomed success, only to show, 
through failure, the limits beyond 
which it is vain to aspire. His pic- 
ture of “ Christ and the Apostles” is 
much to be regretted. ~The Apostles 
are here made by the hackneyed trick 
of large noses and long beards; 
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Christ's head is just of that negative 
perfection which results from the ex- 
clusion of all positive attributes, and 
general grandeur is only attained in 
the solemnity of dirty colour. Asa 
contrast, we are glad to mark with 
general approval Mr. Lander’s pic- 
ture of a somewhat kindred subject, 
“ Christ Betrayed,” exhibited in the 
Portland Gallery. There is dignity 
in the forms, character in the expres- 
sion, power in the treatment. It 
wants only more refinement, finish, 
and delicacy in the colour and execu- 
tion, more severe study in the cast of 
the draperies, to place this work 
in the very first position. The 
Apostles, however, we think, are 
somewhat wanting in elevation—they 
are too merely human ; while Christ, 
too merely spiritual, is weak in His 
humanity; thus showing that the 
grrat mystery in His nature, the 
union of the divine with the human, 
is indeed, in its realisation, the great- 
est of all art-difficulties. Still further, 
the figures lying prostrate, as if dead 
upon a battle-field, are certainly a too 
desperate interpretation of the text, 
“they went backward, and fell to the 
ground.” The conception of Judas, 
however, is specially grand : the scowl 
in his brow, the upward thrust of the 
shoulders, with the lowering look and 
the prowling step—so well in keeping 
with the tempest-clouds, the shadow- 
ed mountains, and the troublous sky, 
all rise to the height, or rather sink 
to the depth, of a terrible grandeur. 
This work, notwithstanding faults 
which remove it far from perfection, 
is yet the nearest approach we have 
this year seen in London to the dig- 
nity required in religious art. 

Mr. Hughes’ “ Nativity,” belonging 
to Mr. Ruskin’s school of missal and 
medieval art, is sanctified in the 
angels’ heads by somewhat of An- 
gelico’s purity and loveliness; but 
the entire work soars so completely 
into the mere spiritual sphere as to 
be wholly beyond earthly standards. 
Hence we cannot pretend to contro- 
vert Mr. Ruskin’s assertion, that this 
work is “ indicative of greater colour- 
ist’s power than anything in the 
rooms.” We might indeed have 
deemed it too fervid in rainbow 
glory, too crude in prismatic light— 
we might have objected, with other 
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“thoughtless people,” to “an angel’s 
being set to hold a stable-lantern ;” 
but upon points so aptly appertain- 
ing to Mr. Ruskin’s theory of spiritual 
colour—so obviously within his own 
range of individual vision—we gladly 
surrender our mere prosaic judgment. 
Accordingly, with a humbled sense 
of our own ignorance, we receive 
the only colouring in the Academy 
absolutely impossible as actually 
the best; and notwithstanding all 
preconceived prejadices to the con- 
trary, we shall henceforth, upon the 
authority of Mr. Ruskin’s published 
opinion, deem that to be “ the highest 
of all dignity in the entirely angelic 
ministration, which would simply 
do rightly whatever needed to be 
done—great or small—to steady a 
stable-lantern if it swung uneasily.” * 
We cannot more appropriately ter- 
minate the subject of sacred art, as 
found in the rooms of the Academy, 
than by this profound reflection. 

We confess, even though the avowal 
should peril our reputation, that we 
have no faith in these unwonted re- 
velations. Wedded to orthodox pre- 
judices, we prefer Correggio’s “ Wor- 
ship of the Shepherds,” in the Dres- 
den Gallery, to Mr. Hughes’ “ Na- 
tivity” in Trafalgar Square. There 
is the essence of divine poetry—the 
symbol of supernatural radiance and 
revelation—in that artistic concep- 
tion which made the infant Saviour 
in His mother’s arms the effulgent 
source of emanatiog light, beam- 
ing on the Madonna’s enrapt fea- 
tures, throwing the rays of a new 
birth and of a brightening day on 
the world’s outer darkness; the 
shepherds’ which had left their flocks 
for worship, blinded with excess of 
light, shading their faces from the 
miracle of the new-born splendoar. 
We again repeat that we are so con- 
servative in our art notions—so wed- 
ded to orthodox prejudices—that we 
prefer Correggio’s treatment to Mr. 
Hughes’ conception of light coming 
from a “stable-lantern.” Were the 
picture, according to the smallness 
of its size and the insignificance of 
its merit, permitted to sink with 
quiet oblivion into the ranks of 
monkish art and missal-painting, we 
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should ourselves have scarcely thought 
fit to break the silence with which 
this anachronism might have been 
more appropriately received. This 
work is, however, unfortunately but 
the key-note of the grand pictorial 
opera, for which Mr. Raskin has long 
since written the programme, and 
which he now heralds by the trum- 
pet of his eloquence. Nations, at- 
tend! the advent dawns — angels 
lead and light the way with “stable 
lanterns;” and expectant nature, 
with her reflex Jandscape-art, is 
jubilant with “a blackthorn hedge” 
and “a cherry-tree in blossom !” 
After this nightmare wandering 
in regions half-way between the 
sublime and the ridiculous, we 
deem it no ordinary relief to be 
permitted once more to walk the 
earth in soberness and sanity. We 
once again thankfully rejoice in the 
health and the strength which nature 
gives—in the dash of ocean and the 
storm of sky; and yet, in our very 
love of nature, we glory in that 
ordinance of God which has crowned 
man lord of all. Hence the noblest 
art is that which gives to Nature 
her creative or destructive forces, 
and to man his roling supremacy. 
It does indeed refresh and expand 
the spirit to exchange the weed in 
the narrow glen for the open space 
given in Mr. Stanfield’s canvass ; the 
wide field for foot to tread, eye to 
range, or imagination to dilate. His 
“ Fortress of Savona” wortbily main- 
tains the dignity of the old school, and 
the supremacy of those masters who 
have hitherto worthily reigned over 
the realm of English art. A noble 
subject painted with manly vigour— 
@ mountain, rocky, storm - lashed 
coast, cloud-capped, snow-crowned, 
castle-guarded—a vessel rocking at 
anchor in the offing—a boat beaten 
ashore, the crew struggling with the 
waves: all this takes Nature in the 
grandeur of her forces and the vast- 
ness of her sweep—the contest of 
elemental powers, the intermingling 
of sky, earth, and ocean. Mr. Cres- 
wick’s works offer the delight of 
contrast. His “ Devonshire Stream” 
is a sylvan solitude, with the blessed- 
ness of repose, and comes, after the 
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world’s warfare, as the Sabbath of 
nature’s rest. It is one of those 
happy spots where trees bend in the 
shadow of thick leaves, with the 
embrace of entwiving arms, to listen 
to the murmur of waters running in 
a pebbly stream; and then pause, 
aaa a mirror to admire the sha- 
dowy vision of leaves playing in the 
breeze, of branches bending in wor- 
ship. The painter seems to have 
stolen upon Nature just as she was 
toying and playing with her charms 
in unobserved simplicity—to have 
happily strayed among sequestered 
beauties — all the more beauteous 
because doomed to bloom unseen— 
to have caught, as it were, Diana 
and her nymphs bathing in the 
brook, and fortunately to have fin- 
ished his picture ere they found him 
out. Mr. Creswick’s “Road by a 
Highland Lake” is not less unobtru- 
sive, simple, and beautiful; and his 
“Mountain Torrent” has grandeur 
without extravagance. We _ could 
wish that our young artists, instead 
of striving to arrest attention by 
some strange eccentricity, would con- 
tent themselves with the unobtrusive 
simplicity of Creswick, the broad 
grandeur of Stanfield. These pic- 
tures which we have pointed out 
raise comparatively little noisy cla- 
mour, because they quietly acquiesce 
in the acknowledged laws and obser- 
vances of art, appeal to the mind 
only by unobtrusive merit and in- 
. trinsic excellence, and thus wisely 
sacrifice the seductive applause of 
the moment for the enduring ap- 
proval yf posterity. We must, how- 
ever, accord to two works, whatever 
be their school, the praise due only 
to highest merit. The one is the 
“ Wheatfield,” by Mr. J. T. Linnell, 
remarkable not more for its elaborate 
detail than for its wide-embracing 
extent of fertile field, wooded hill, 
and liquid sky—all lustrous in golden 
colour, set with figures which tell in 
foreground as dazzling gems. Scarce- 
ly less worthy of note is Mr« Dillon's 
“ Emigrants on the Nile,” with palm- 
trees so true, yet to northern eyes 80 
mysteriously unreal, with pelicans 
Winging their giant flight towards 
the eternal pyramids, misty in dis- 
tance, with sun sinking into the pust 
eternity of Egyptian history in that 
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blood-red glory which we have ever 
marked in skies which canopy the 
decay of southern nations in their 
overthrow. 

We are glad to recognise once 
again the presence of Sir Edwin Land- 
seer. Of late years we have marked 
some reaction to the almost unexam- 
pled popular acclamation which had 
for so long awaited his works. The 
public, not, we think, without some 
reason, have been by priot-selling 
speculators more than satiated with 
mezzotint multiplications of  silky- 
coated spaniels, well-groomed horses, 
and deer in every possible aspect— 
shot, drowning, or fighting. Some 
reaction has naturally ensued, and 
the popular voice, ever greedy of 
novelty, has for the last few years 
hailed the opportune advent of Rosa 
Bonheur, applauding, as a contrast to 
accustomed delicacies, the vigorous 
handling and rude nature in the 
works of this feminine artist. But 
between the style of Sir Edwin and 
that of Maddle. Rosa the difference 
is so wide and marked that each 
may well be permitted to occupy 
a distinct position, each being in- 
deed little short of perfect, though 
so widely diverse. Rosa, almost a 
second Salvator, dashes in her 
subject with broad vigorous hand, 
her horses belonging to a rude na- 
ture, her men taken fresh from the 
stable and the plough. Landseer, 
on the other bole the Carlo Dolce 
of animal life, is in handling soft, 
silken, and delicate; his beasts seem 
all to have listened to the lyre of 
Orpheus, to have joined companion- 
ship with man through human sym- 
pathies, to have taken a place in the 
world of art by virtue of a kindred 
and refined poetry in nature. In 
these high and peculiar qualities 
Landseer stands alone in the history, 
of his art. The far-famed bull of Paul 
Potter at the Hague is in compari- 
son an uncivilised savage of the 
fields: the boar-hunts by Sneyders 
in Dresden and in Florence are hard, 
rough, and rade. In Landseer only 
do we find the spaniel we would 
fondle, the horse whose glossy neck 
we desire to pat—animals, in short, so- 
smooth and sleek and clean, that we 
do not scruple to let them walk into 
our drawing-room. His picture of this 
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year,“ The Maid and the Magpie,” 
though the scene be an outhouse shed, 
and the principal personages a cow 
and a goat, is marked by these spe- 
cial characteristics even to excess. 
Tbe forms want solidity and vigour, 
and his subject, taken from rustic 
life, is perhaps more suited to the 
stable art of Rosa Bonheur, than to 
the saloon full-dress of Landseer. 
Mr. Cooper may be said to occupy a 
middle position between the arti- 
ficial life of Landseer and Paul Pot- 
ter’s school of simple nature. His 
picture of this year, sheep and cattle 
basking in the sleepy sunshine, is, 
we think, beyond the average of his 
more recent works. 

Mr. Roberts, as with other painters 
who for many successive years have, 
through works of high excellence, 
educated and raised to the pitch 
of fastidious requirement the public 
taste,—Mr Roberts, we say, is himself 
the rival he has most cause to dread. 
It is not that other men have sur- 
passed or can approach him; it is 
simply each year a question whether 
he has succeeded in outrivalling him- 
self. It is scarcely perhaps reason- 
able to demand that a man through- 
out the continuous years of a long life 
should ever be entering upon new 
conquests; and especially when he 
has fairly beaten all competitors, he 
may, we think, not unnaturally rest 
at his ease, content with enjoying 
the position he has rightly and la- 
boriously won. To this enviable rest, 
this happy fruition, Mr. Roberts has 
long attained. And thus, as with Sir 
Edwin Landseer, the worst the world 
can say is simply this : We have seen 
ull, these things before—cannot you 
show or teach us something further ? 
Now each of these artists, we think, 
is entitled to the reply : We have told 
you and shown you in our own way, 
und according to the measure of our 
individual ability, what the world 
had not yet heard or seen. Year by 
year we have made for you a poetry 
and a pleasure; you have if return 
given us reward, and we deserve it. 
Fresh men may yet work out fresh 
excellences, for nature is infinite. 
We have ourselves, in our day, sur- 
prised: you with novelty; and if you 
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now say in taunt, It is all the old 
thing over again, at least in jus. 
tice admit that it was we who first 
opened for ourselves and for the 
world the new career—that the re- 
velation, now grown old, at least first 
dawned with us. Thus, then, in Mr. 
Roberts’ noble interior, “The Basi- 
lica of San Lorenzo, Rome,” in hig 
Venetian exteriors on the Grand 
Canal of “San Giorgio Maggiore,” 
and of the “ Dacal Palace,” we ac- 
knowledge the works of an honoured 
veteran, and for our part will never 
cry “enough” while such pleasure 
giving pictures are still offered for 
our easy enjoyment. We cannot 
therefore but thivk that Mr. Ruskin 
unconsciously condemns himself, his 
own theories, and the basis of his own 
criticism, when in thé following words 
he passes in contempt Mr. Roberts’ 
picture of the “ Dacal Palace.” ‘“ As 
this,” says Mr. Raskin, “seems to be 
a definite and energetic protest by 
Mr. Roberts against Turner’s idea of 
Venetian colour, and against all I 
have endeavoured to urge or de- 
scribe in support of that conception, 
I can only accept it as sach and pass 
it by,” &e.* 

We have seen that our religions art 
is so far beneath its subject dignity as 
to degenerate almost into the irre- 
ligious. In the lower spheres, how- 
ever, of genre, and of actual history, 
the English school is avowedly more 
successful. Webster worthily repre- 
sents Wilkie bringing down to pre- 
sent times and English tastes the 
school of Dutch interiors. His 
“Sunday Evening” is, in scale, com- 
position, and finish, essentially of the 
Holland schoo), while for refinement, 
and in its ideal of peasant life—not a 
Teniers drunken debauch in a filthy 
tavern, but a simple family met at 
evening prayers—it is truly English. 
Such works, though of no great pre- 
tence, are veritable sermons—sermons 
painted, and therefore preached, in 
the cause of general humanity, claim- 
ing for the virtuous poor respect and 
sympathy. It is the merit of Mr. 
Websfer’s pictures that they are 
natural; on the other hand, it is the 
wonder of Mr. Lewis's highly-wrought 
Eastern subjects that they approach 
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in another sense the supernatural, 
that in execution and detail they 
fall little short of the miraculous. 
We all recollect his Frank tent en- 
campment in the desert of Sinai. 
The history of art, ancient or mo- 
dern, European or native, knows 
no parallel to works such as these. 
Mr. Lewis surpasses even the French 
Meissonier in delicacy and sharp- 
ness of detail, in subtlety and 
nicety of drawing. We have now 
before us a photograph published by 
Oolnaghi, from the drawing exhibited 
in the Manchester Art-Treasures, 
called “ Camels in the Desert,” which 
possesses all the detail in texture, all 
the loose awkwardness of camel gait, 
all the meditative vacancy and stolid 
impassiveness of Arab indolence, to 
a perfection not to be surpassed by a 
photograph even from nature herself. 
In the Academy of this year, his 
“ Kibab Shop. Scutari,” and his “ In- 
mate of the Hareem,” may be spe- 
cially pointed out for their Oriental 
richness of shawls, turbans, girdles, 
carpets, for the indolent dignity of 
the Turk, proud even in ruin, for his 
pretty plaything of the harem, the 
mere toy of passion. Artists, and 
the art-loving public, bave certuinly 
an interest scarcely less vital than 
that of the politician in the main- 
tenance of the Torkish empire, with 
its impracticable prejudices and pic- 
torial decay. 

The works of Mr. Lewis, it is well 
known, are, as we have said, little 
short of miraculous; but the verit- 
able miracle of the year is Mr. 
Frith’s picture of “The Derby Day.” 
This picture, from the triviality of 
its subject, and its desultory surface- 
treatment, has assuredly no pretence 
to an elevated rank; yet neverthe- 
less, within its limits it is a great 
success ; attains all it attempts, is 
at least a skilfal feat in art; and 
if without the moral of Hogarth, 
yields assuredly his measure of 
amusement. The race itself is natu- 
rally subordinate to the gay specta- 
tors. It is true that the tail of a 
horse is seen asa squib or a rocket 
flashing by, but it is the flash in 
the eye, the pretty face in the little 
bonnet, the languishing girls under 
gay parasols, flirting’ with the young 
dandies in green veils and black hats, 
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which constitute the great attraction, 
pot only to themselves, but of all 
spectators. There are, too, cries and 
games of all kinds; the big drum, 
and the smal] jugglers and dancers, 
the little girl with tambourive in opera 
skirts, the little boy in fleshings, the 
outh with face distracted throngh 
osses, or eyes dim with drink ; and 
not least attractive, because more 
important still, a servant-man in the 
foreground arranging a collation of 
lobster, ice, and cold fowl. The 
entire picture is a veritable “ Vanity 
Fair.” And all these materials, the 
most multifarious, are brought to- 
gether in a manner at once dexter- 
ous and delicate, connected with skill, 
though concentration was impractic- 
able ; thrown together with some 
sense of repose, though all is flurry 
and flutter, seasoned by some quiet 
thought ;—a scene, in short, of much 
actual vulgarity, subdued to the re- 
finement suited to a work of art. 
This picture, if not ranked in the 
high roll of history, will at least be 
received as a contemporary record of 
England’s great national holiday. 
English art, if not “ high,” is at 
least wide-embracing. It takes in 
flower and fruit no less than Alpine 
barrenness. Like English commerce 
and enterprise, it encircles the entire 
world—the torrid sands of Africa, the 
shores of the Mediterranean, the 
storms of the open sea, the calm of 
the inland lake. It is a realm in 
which all latitudes meet, all peoples 
congregate, all religions worship. Bat 
of these varied lands, climes, and 
peoples through which the artist 
wanders, none are more prolific than 
those of Spain. Here Mr. Lewis made 
a reputation before he pushed on 
towards the farther south, and it is 
this country which now gives to Mr. 
Phillip and Mr. Ansdell the “ Con- 
trabandistas,” the “ Daughters of the 
Alhambra,” the “ Spanish Shepherd,” 
and the “ Crossing of the Ford.” The 
works of both these artists are vigor- 
ous, and in manner large and real, 
serving as a healthfal protest against 
that growing tendency to elaborate 
purposeless detail, which we have 
felt it our duty to condemn. It is 
obviously beyond both oar limits and 
our pur individually to mention 
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we have said, well-nigh embrace the 
entire circuit of creation. We signal- 
ise those chiefly which would seem 
to point a moral, to convey a warn- 
ing, to inspire a hope. We look for 
tendencies, and seek to point out con- 
sequences; we cannot pretend to 
give a catalogue, we only presume 
to offer criticisms. Thus in a mere 
catalogue of pictures, the largest, the 
most showy, or the most singular, 
Mr. W. C. Thomas’s “ Boccaccio,” 
pensive and sad, improvising a can- 
zonet from a Naples balcony—“ Sigh 
not! sigh not !”—might occupy a space 
less important even than that which it 
holds on “ the line” of the Academy ; 
but to us it is a work so much to our 
purpose, that we would claim for it 
special attention. It occupies just the 
right intermediate position between 
the slovenly handling, the common- 

lace coarseness, of such works as Mr. 

ard’s “ Alice Lisle,” and the puerile 
minuteness of Pre-Raphaelite pain- 
ful pretence, Though small, and com- 
paratively in itself of minor import- 
ance, it belongs to that good true 
school in English art, of which Mr. 
Herbert’s fresco in the Houses of Par- 
liament, “ Lear disinheriting Corde- 
lia,” is the most signal example. 

We would willingly pass in silence 
Mr. Pool’s large canvass from the 
same tragedy—the silly and fond old 
man watching the dying breath of 
ber whose voice was ever gentle and 
low—a work no way comparable to 
the noble, lustrous, and mysterious 
pictures, “The Troubadours,”’ exhi- 
bited in Manchester, and the “ Goths 
in the Gardens of Italy,” which, in 
bygone years, have been our admi- 
ration. We would willingly, also, 
pass in oblivion the recent works of 
Mr. Ward, so unworthy of the painter 
of “Charlotte Corday,” and of the 
careful finish of his “ Marie Antoin- 
ette,” both of which our readers will 
with delight recall as among the 
treasures of the Manchester exhi- 
bition. It is melancholy now to 
mark such wilful faithlessness to 
powers which, in past years, have 
done so great honour to the cause of 
English art. Surely the two pic- 
tures, ‘‘ painted by command,” “ The 
Emperor of the French receiving the 
Order of the Garter,” and the scarcely 
less dirty daubing ‘The visit of 
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Queen Victoria te the Tomb of Na- 
poleon,” will not receive as their 
reward the honour of future royal 
commissions. This manner is not, 
we should think, precisely the poet 
or the painter laureate style of art. 
Even the portraits, as likenesses, are 
so indifferent, that it was not with- 
out some scrutiny we at length dis- 
tinguished Napoleon from Prince 
Albert ; or our own Queen from the 
Empress of the French. This ex- 
change of features is an interchange 
of international courtesies which, 
even in the moment of warmest rap- 
ture, the royal and imperial person- 
ages could scarcely have contem- 
plated. Of the characters less illus- 
trious there is’ scarcely a face, if 
unfortunately recognised by its 
owner, he would not take for an 
insult. Remembering well the care- 
fal and noble works which gained for 
this painter his reputation, we can- 
not but regret this reckless reversal 
of his former excellence. If, indeed, 
these works in the Academy were 
the painter’s worst wrongs upon the 
nation, we might claim for him some 
excuse—want of final finish, and sub- 
jects, in their decorative character, 
unsuited to the paioter’s larger man- 
ner. But in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, we regret to say, are frescoes 
by the same hand, tor which the 
people of this country must demand 
an explanation no less satisfactory 
than the assurance than such mere 
piece and job work shall not again 
pass muster. We ourselves were not 
among the ardent admirers of Mr. 
Cope’s “ Embarkation of a Puritan 
Family for New England.” Let 
that, however, pass with faint praise. 
But the want of true elevation, and 
the absence of artistic feeling, which 
placed this work beyond the pale of 
our individual sympathies, must 
surely in Mr. Ward’s “ Alice Lisle 
concealing the Fugitives after the 
Battle of Sedgemoor,” provoke, not 
individual, but general censure, Such 
a work is not to be ranked among 
the fine arts, but among the rough- 
and-ready arts. In its attempt at 
largeness it attains only looseness ; 
for grandeur it gives us rudeness. 
It is secular, or rather common- 
place, to the last degree—certainly 
as far as possible removed from the 
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dignity of historic art. The remain- 
ing fresco, “The Executioner tying 
Wishart’s Book round the Neck of 
Montrose,” is scarcely better. In 
composition it is scattered, and in 
colour crude, dusty, and chalky; 
the very reverse of liquid and trans- 
parent. We are bonnd to say that 
we have seen scenery and acting 
quite equal to these frescoes, which 
are deemed worthy of a place in 
our Houses of Parliament as re- 
presentative of our national art, 
on the boards of second-rate country 
theatres. If better art cannot be 
got, let us at least wait rather than 
disgrace our nation in the eyes of 
Europe. But we feel persuaded that 
Mr. Ward can himself give us better. 
If he cannot, others at least can. 
We have always deemed the frescoes 
of “Lear and Cordelia” by Mr. Her- 
bert, “The Rivers of England” by 
Mr. Armitage, the “Justice” and 
“ Chivalry” by Mr, Maclise, as the 
best warranty of our English school ; 
and therefore we learn with special 
satisfaction that Mr. Herbert is now 
engaged in a further commission, 
which, if ever completed, will further 
redound to the honour he has already 
conferred upon his country’s art. 

As a slight digression to the review 
of our national school, let us turn for 
a@ moment to the French Gallery in 
Pall-Mall. After the reiterated ex- 
perience of English exhibitions — 
knowing, as the public for the most 
part does, precisely the limits be- 
yond which each painter never wan- 
ders; having mentally mastered the 
mannerism which each artist has set 
for a barrier to his further progres- 
sion—it is a refreshing mental variet 
to walk into the gallery of Frendl 
pictures, in order to study the salient 
characteristics of this eminently cha- 
racteristic school. As seen in Paris 
rather than in Pall-Mall, French art 
contrasts with English at once by 
its gigantic size and its diminutive 
dimensions — by Vernet’s panoramic 
pictures of battles in Algeria on the 
one hand, and Meissonier’s minute 
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cabinet manipulations on the other. 
Tn adaptation, however, if not to Eo 
lish tastes, at least to the Englis 
market, pictures of this latter class 
constitute the staple of the present 
London importation. French art, as 
is well known, is particularly clever 
in its treatment of the genteel comedy 
of society ; it has the merit of never 
making weary through pretended 
| siporean i of never presuming to 
moral through hackneyed moralis- 
ing. In its play upon society, like 
a Sheridan comedy, or a Haymarket 
vaudeville, it is sparkling and ele- 
gant, light and cheerful. Thus M. 
Duverger gives us “ Trying-on of the 
New Dress.” and his pupil, M. Sei- 
gnac, a “Girl taking Tea,” and a 
“Lady with her Pet Dog.” M. 
Plassau rivals the gem-like finish of 
Mieris; while M. Chaplin, with a 
taste almost exclusively French, gives 
us a young coquettish girl looking 
and listening behind a drawn cur- 
tain, her loosened low-falling dress 
eager to rustle to her feet. The 
small and somewhat sketchy works 
of Edourd Frere have a_ purer 
aim. He is eminently the painter of 
the unobtrusive virtues of simple, 
humble poverty, endowing it, as in 
the mother pensively watching and 
working over her infant’s cradle, with 
gentle pathos and subdued quietism. 
Of course, we find works of still 
higher aim. Ary Scheffer’s “ Margue- 
rite at the Fountain,” and his “ Faust 
holding the Poisoned Cup,” both, as 
usual with this painter, belonging 
rather to German art than to the 
French school, are marked by his ac- 
customed beauty and chastity of form, 
and not less by his somewhat forced 
striving for profundity, and that habi- 
tual metaphysical abstraction which, 
as common in German art, falls little 
short of absolute vacancy.* But if 
Ary Scheffer be German to a fault, it 
is at least the special merit of Ma- 
dame Jerichan that she is unmistak- 
ably Danish, and thus, far removed 
in the northern peninsula of the 
Baltic from the southern peninsulas 








* In writing the above, we little thought that the world would ,so speedily 
be called on to deplore the death of this truly great artist. His ‘ Francesca d@ 
Rimini,” and his “ Dante aud Beatrice,” with other noble works still fresh in publi¢ 
memory, have long associated the name of Ary Scheffer with the purer and more 
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of the Mediterranean, it is her char- 
acteristic merit, that in rude vigour 
she is herself the very antipodes 
of Italian masters, There are heads, 
however, in her “ Reading the Scrip- 
tures,” of earnest and devout expres- 
sion, which must win for this some- 
what plebeian art deserved distinc- 
tion. M. Comte'’s most striking pic- 
ture is the weird “ Sorceress” work- 
ing her enchantment— mystic and 
magic — with terror and wonder, 
fitly mingling the usual superstition 
of ignorance with the wonted out- 
ward semblance of profound science. 
The colour is appropriately misty 
and dreamy. Of three great names, 
the examples are not important. 
Miller, the painter of that great 
work, “The Summons to Execution 
under the Reign of Terror,” has a 
meritorious, but not specially marked 
picture, “The Reading of the Scrip- 
tures.” Couture, known by the cer- 
tainly not less famous work, also in 
the Luxembourg Gallery, “The De- 
Cline of the Romans,” is here repre- 
sented by the sicklied sentiment of an 
“Ttalian Shepherd.” And, lastly, 
Rosa Bonheur, instead of the “ Horse 
Fair,” bas a favourite dog, “ Barbaro,” 
remarkable, however, fur consummate 
skill in its art treatment. Works 
by the well-known Vecamps, Gérome, 
and Gallais, though not so important 
as others we have seen by these mas- 
ters, might merit mention did our 
space permit. We cannot, however, 
overlook M. Gérome’s tragic ‘ Duel 
after a Bal Masqué,” so skilful as a 
picture, and attracting additional 
attention because this mere pictorial 
fiction arrived in London jast when 
@ still more tragic duel had become 
a sad reality in Paris. We must now 
close our cursory notice of the present 
Exhibition by calling attention to 
the low-toned yet Juminous land- 
scapes of M. Lambinet, in some de- 
gree the French representative of our 
English Pre-Raphaelites, true io mi- 
nute detail, simple and homely in 
subject; attaining, however, atmo- 
spleric space, and giviog to nature 
most a plaintive pensiveness. The 
ravge of this artist is manifestly par- 
row; bat his works sre noteworthy 
fur the modesty and the meekness of 
their spirit. 
The most touching and earnest 
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pictures of the year have taken their 
burden of sorrow from the events and 
calamities which bave of late months 
pressed so heavily upon the hearts 
and homes of the English nation. 
Mr. Luard’s “ Nearing Home,” a sick 
officer lying languidly at length upon 
ship-deck ; the grand allegorical pic- 
ture of “ Retribution,” by Mr. Armi- 
tage; Mr. O'Neil’s touching scene of 
parting, called “ Eastward, ho!” and, 
astly, but chiefly, Mr. Paton’s Mur- 
der of the Innocents, under the title 
of “In Memoriam "—all more or less 
directly treat of that history of terror 
which has just cast its deep shadow 
over the annals of our nation. Com- 
ing warm from the artists’ heated 
imagination, appealing earnestly to 
the spectators’ harrowed sympathy, 
they are alike remarkable for their 
truth, their passion, and their pathos, 
Mr. Luard’s appeal is quiet and un- 
obtrusive, touching upon distant ca- 
lamities delicately — telling, by sug- 
gestive implication, of past sufferings 
and of present dawning hopes, of 
wounds in battle or shattered health 
through climate ; the bird on the deck 
from the English shore, coming, like 
the dove to the ark, with the olive 
message of repose, The entire treat- 
ment is excellent, commendable for 
its simple unobtrusive narrative of a 
touching story—for its plaiu straight- 
forward execution, uudistracted by 
any irrelevant accessories or adorn- 
ment. These four works, indeed, 
which we have specially sigualled for 
honourable mention, have each the 
rare merit of disinterested forgetful- 
ness of the artist’s individual self in 
the gravity of his subject : the painter 
of each would seem to say, On a 
national emergency like the present, 
it becomes every man to forget all 
minor personalities and parties, to 
throw aside all petty self-seeking, 
and to concentrate his utmost ener- 
gies on a work in his country’s service. 
Hence these pictures, more, perhaps, 
than any others, rise to the dignity 
of national works—national, because 
they utter the sorrows and yet the 
heroism of a great nation—because 
they become incorporated in the na- 
tivnal history of a people and of a 
period ; painting history, as she passes 
in retribution by, bauding down to 
future ages the dread events of pre- 
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sent times. Hence, too, sorrow is 
their burden — pensive thoughts, the 
clasped hands of parting, the last 
agony of expectant massacre, the 
raised arm of vengeance demanding 
retribution. 

Thus Mr, O’Neil’s * Eastward ho!” 
is a tragic scene of leave-taking—the 
breaking of stout hearts, the clasp- 
ing of rough worn hands, brave men 
moved to sorrow, beauty’s form 
touched to tears, No hackneyed sen- 
timentality on balcony, no sickly 
imaginary romance by moonlight, 
but actual as by the light of day, real 
as on the eve of battle. The ladder 
of a transport-ship, crowded with 
troops, with wives, mothers, daugh- 
ters; the rough side of the black 
tarred vessel ; the ropes and the tack- 
ling; the boatman carelessly smok- 
ing his short pipe, callously waiting 
till sisters’ tears and mothers’ sobs 
will permit a return to shore—all 
this, in the manly vigour of the paint- 
ing no less than in the heartfelt 
truth of the subject, makes, as we 
have said, this honest work a worthy 
record of a nation’s history. 

Thesymbolic picture “ Retribution,” 
by Mr. Armitage, more than any other 
work which has fallen under our 
notice, rises to the large and noble 
treatment demanded by the highest 
style of art. It is large in scale, bold 
and generic in manner, seizing only 
on the great essentials of the story ; 
in drapery not descending to threads 
and texture; in the tiger’s coat, 
giving the broad stripes, but not 
the triviality of individual hairs. 
The symbolic figure of Britannia, as 
of an avenging deity, seems endowed 
with the delegated might of Omnipo- 
tence. What power in that avenging 
arm clutching the wild tiger’s throat 
—what sternness in the lip—what 
piercing purpose in theeye! All the 
incidents, though few, are directly to 
the point. The tropic verdure of the 
Indian jungle, the minaret and the 
dome in thé distance; the horizon, 
with the blood-red of sunset, as of a 
coming day, hot with anger; the 
dead mother and the dying cbild, 
with the torn book and the fallen 
plaything lying in the foreground, 
crying like the very stones for ven- 
geance—each and all with terrible 
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emphasis seem to utter the one word 
“ Retribution.” ‘ 
Lastly, we have reserved till now 
Mr. Paton’s “In Memoriam,” be- 
cause, being’ in many respects the 
most complete work in the Academy, 
we cannot more agreeably close this 
portion of our notice than by giving 
its high merits their worthy com- 
mendation. That petty and puerile 
detail which we thought it our dat 
to censure in his “ Bluidy Tryste,” if 
in any degree present in this in- 
comparably greater work, are at 
least here merged in subordination 
to general effect, and made condu- 
cive to intensity of expression. It 
is, indeed, a picture which, by its 
subject, its concentration of terror, 
its skill of composition, and its re- 
deeming beauty of elevated form, 
may be ranked with Guido’s great 
masterpiece in Bologna, “ The Mur- 
der of the Innocents.” The figures— 
a woman of noble countenance kneel- 
ing in the midst, richly robed in In- 
dian vest, elaborately wrought, with 
children clinging from common fear, 
and huddling for one common pro- 
tection—are all crowded into a rade 
outhouse, at the further door of 
which, Sepoys with glaring eyes are 
ravenously rushing. The details, ela- 
borately wrought, all enhance the 
terror of the story. The rich Eastern 
flower-embroidery of the kneeling Io- 
dian guardian, the lace-trimming to 
the dress of the sleeping child, the cro- 
chet-worked sleeves, the cross and rib- 
bon bound round the neck, the gold- 
clasped book of prayer—all speak of 
the love and the care of a home de- 
stroyed—all contrast the laxury of a 
high civilisation with the barbarism 
of a savage invasion. The work is 
wrought to the highest pitch of tragic 
intensity, yet saved from mere re- 
volting horror, and brought, we think, 
within the acknowledged domain of 
art, by forms of beauty and types of 
birtb—by refined appeal, not to 
vulgar passion, but to tender sym- 
pathy. Every incident in this elabo- 
rate work tells its tale. The glazed 
vacant eye of terror, beyond the re- 
lief of tears ; the parched panting lip, 
quivering with fear; the clasped 
hands wrung together with spas- 
modic clutch: the unconscious sleep. 
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of the babe, whose utter helplessness 
is another plea for mercy, make this 
master work not less mature in 
thought and expression, than elabo- 
rate in detail. 

The second clause in our title— 
“London Critics’—was pointed, in 
the first place, against Mr. Ruskin’s 
Notes on the Royal Academy; and, 
secondly, against a series of clever 
criticisms which have adorned the 
pages of the Times. Of these Notes 
we have already said sufficient, 
and have striven by the whole tenor 
of our preceding criticisms to counter- 
act the evil which, under Mr. Ruskin’s 
sanction, grows year by year more 
futal. We regret to add, that within 
the last few months he has gained in 
the Times a fresh ally. It is but 
just to acknowledge that the criti- 
cisms which in that paper have suc- 
cessively appeared on the Suffolk 
Street and Portland Galleries, upon 
the Water-Colour Societies, New and 
Old, and lastly on the Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, have all been 
marked by signal ability. This grant- 
ed, we not less boldly assert that 
the tendency and purport of these 
criticisms have been mischievous. 
We are not uomindful of a certain 
elevation of intellectual tone, a high 
standard, a dignity in aim, which 
cannot be brought to the criticism of 
Art without, in corresponding degree, 
evlarging her sphere and ennobling 
her purpose. So far, these articles 
are to be hailed as accessions to the 
good cause. We therefore the more 
regret that ability so wide-embracing 
should have surrendered itself as a 
victim, rather for sacrifice than as a 
disciple for honour, to a school every 
year growing more narrow in its 
limits, and more exclusively dogmatic 
in its teachings. The day is past 
when accession of glory can be at- 
tained by humble service under Mr. 
Raskin’s dictation, Wise men may 
be taught lessons many ways by 
watching the eccentric wanderings 
of his erratic genius, but they will 
show their wisdom rather by stand- 
ing at a distance expectantly waiting 
what phenomena may next evolve, 
thao ‘by falling into an orbit which 
now blazes through heaven as a 
comet, and anon wanders inconti- 
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nently as a phantom among malaria 
marshes. 

We will not enbance or perpetuate 
the mischief done through these able 
criticisms by their detailed quotation 
in our pages; we will seek rather to 
counteract the injary inflicted, by 
here awarding to the censured artists 
merited commendation. As might 
be anticipated, the character of the 
critic’s censure may be inferred from 
the direction of Mr. Rus:kin’s praise. 
Thus Mr. Alfred Fripp, in a mo- 
ment of happy inspiration, caught 
a “cat winking in the’ sun,” and 
daguerreotyped a pot of “pinks” 
flowering in a window. It was 
enough ; Mr. Ruskin, marking these 
claims to immortality, at once gave 
to the painter nearly three pages 
of printed praise. Accordingly, the 
Times’ critic, in close fellowship 
with Mr. Ruskin, specially applauds 
these eminently pictorial phenomena 
—“the cat blinking in the heat on 
the windowsill beside the pot of 
pinks.” Hence, by a natural conse- 
quence, pictures which, in our opi- 
nion, most fortunately do not pretend 
to the miniature painting of a “ cat 
blinking,” and a “ cat winking,” and 
“pinks” blossoming, are denounced, 
upon the authority of the Times, as 
sinoing “against the modesty of na- 
ture,” as mere “scene - painting,” 
“taking trickiness,” and “ fatal fa- 
cility.” We cannot but suspect that 
the “ sinning” thus thundered against 
is nothing more than the lawful exer- 
cise of the painter’s — that is, the 
poet’s—prerogative of thought; no- 
thing more culpable than the laud- 
able ambition to paint Nature in her 
infinity of space and magnificence of 
phenomena—nothing more wrongfal 
than the appeal to the inward mind 
rather than to the bodily eye—no- 
thing more derogatory to art than 
the attempt through imagination, 
through artistic composition of line, 
form, light, shade, and colour, to speak 
out the full beauty and dignity of 
nature. Thus we believe the cry- 
ing “sin” of Mr. Richardson to be, 
that he has not seated himself for 
weeks in a damp dirty ditch to 
paint the weeds growing in its 
bottom, but has preferred the sunvy 
shores of Como — chosen, instead 
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of chickweed and marsh - mallow, 
mountains with cloud and snow- 
capped distance—the blue lake with 
the shining city on its margin—the 
vine and aloe terrace, with Italian 
peasants in the foreground. In like 
manner, it is the unpardonable sin of 
Mr. Branwhite that in such drawings 
as “ Moel Siabod” and the “ Autumn 
Mountain Torrent,” he avowedly 
merges childish detail into grand 
general effect, giving to mountains 
their magnitude and gloom, to still 
water its tranquillity, to torrents force, 
and to boulder-rocks resistance. Mr. 
Boddington, in the Suffolk Street, 
and Mr. Gilbert, with others in the 
Portland Gallery, transgress in the 
same direction. They aspire to the 
great rather than to the little; they 
look at nature through the artist 
telescope rather than in the botanic 
microscope ; they give to nature the 
expression of transient emotion in 
the gleam of sunshine—the passing 
shower or the impending storm, 
rather than the minute articulation 
which belongs to petrifaction, not to 
changing life. Our sympathy, as 
already reiterated, is not towards the 
little, but for the great—a work of 
art, as, indeed, all other work, hu- 
man or divine, taking rank accord- 
ing as it manifests and enshrines 
greatness of thought and nobility of 
mind. We hold, however, that every- 
thing well done is a success, worthy 
according to its kind and degree of 
commendation, whether it be a “cat 
winking” in the sun, or a mountain 
shrouded in cloud. In the univer- 
sality of a national art—in the tole- 
ration of a charity growing out of the 
love of beauty and of trath—grant to 
each and all appropriate honour. 
We protest, accordingly, once again 
against the narrowness of that creed 
and criticism whith, making itself 
the partisan of a petted clique, and 
of a passing fashion, denounces as 
a “manufacture” every picture which 
does not bear the unmistakable stamp 
of its own workshop. 

We trust, however, that each new 
phase and fashion —that the ever- 
recurring action and reaction which, 
in their oscillations, sway the public 
mind, and govern the art of na- 
tions, may, in our own land and 
age, subserve but the one great law 
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of general progression. It is the 
inevitable penalty which, in the 
hands of democracy, we are doomed 
in this country to suffer, in art not 
less than in politics, that public 
Opinion must ever run into extreme 
and extravagance. Monstrous and 
ridiculous, however, in its excess, 
it has generally at least for a basis 
some actual truth. Pre-Raphaelism, 
the most noisy and noxious of these 
party-cries, is perhaps, after all, only 
the caricature of the fundamental 
axiom, that Art is the study of na- 
ture. Hence, when the clamour shall 
in its noise have subsided, we may, 
in the lull given to reflection, find, 
as we have said, that this school, not 
according to its extravagance, but 
coat to its basis in truth, 
as subserved the one paramount 
law of general progression. This 
law, however, though fulfilled, even 
in the extravagant fashion of the 
hour, is manifested in its wide em- 
brace only through the unfolding of 
a universal history, and in the evolu- 
tion of those more extended pheno- 
mena which have marked the. rise 
and development of all true art 
throughout the world. Therefore it 
is that we decry exclusiveness ; ‘there- 
fore it is that we seck to inform the 
present by the teachings of past ex- 
perience. Our busy changing world, 
though ever new, is in art especially 
no less old—old in wisdom and ex- 
perience. Let that experience teach 
us, then, that the sphere of art is 
wide as creation herself—let it teach, 
as year by year Exhibitions add page 
after page to the grand chronicle of 
universal art-history—let it teach us, 
we say, how rightly to assign to each 
recurring fact and phase its due 
position in the wide phenomena of 
art-expression. Let those, at least, 
in authority, teach this larger wis- 
dom, for it is to this end that acade- 
mies are founded—let them correct 
the bias of partial passing pheno- 
mena by the antidote which history 
affords ; and, especially in this coun- 
try, let appeal be made to England’s 
pride—the cartoons of Raphsel, and 
the Marbles of Phidias. Finally, 
let the works and teachings of 
honoured masters in our own school 
be still received with reverence. The 
works of Reynolds, Wilkie, and Etty, 
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yet merit the rank of masterpieces 
in “London Exhibitions.” The lec- 
tures of Reynolds, of Fuseli, and of 
Barry, still instract, not to say con- 
fute, our “London Critics.” We 
therefore trust that the Royal Aca- 
demy of this country, mindful of its 
position and vocation, will rightly 
guide and guard the arts intrusted 
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to its keeping—that while it gives 
honourable position to rising merit, 
however eccentric, it will uphold in 
their integrity those canons and 
observances of art, inberent as the 
fundamental principles in human 
nature, universal as the common 
experience of mankind. 





THE BYWAYS 


READING FOR 


Nor very long ago we spent, per- 
force, an idle summer-day in one of 
the most important of our English 
cathedral towns. An idle summer- 
day looks like pleasure; let whoso 
will fill it up with the glorivas glow- 
ing sunshine—the languid luxurious 
trees, refreshing themselves with that 
rustle and twink of leaves which 
cools the wayfarer by sound and 
imagination, as much as the real 
shadow—the drowsy noonday hum, 
in which every sound is soft — the 
skies bluer than blue eyes, the clouds 
whiter ‘than snow, but everything so 
steeped in light that—strange result, 
but true, as every one muy prove in 
this July weather—the whole land- 
scape rather loses than gains coloar— 
the fields fall off in softened shades 
of brown, aod the woods, folding over 
each other in those soft slopes, take 
a pale ashen tint, as if every tree, like 
the willow, had a lining to its leaves. 
Any one who pleases can imagine 
this ; also any Ove may imagine the 
sultry dusty glare which is about the 
environs of the couotry town—the 
sunny side of the High Street, where 
the shops have all their blinds on, 
and everybody is out of sight; and 
the shady side, where happier shop- 
keepers water the flags aod lounge 
at the doors in tantalising enjoyment. 
This summer day, however, was not 
@ pleasure-day to ourselves. We had 
one small piece of business to do, 
occupying about an hour; we knew 
no one, and havisg accomplished our 
solitary ubject, had some five or six 
hours to wait for the homely convey- 
ance which had brought us thither. 
Also the day was too hot for any 
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great energy either of body or mind. 
We were a little afraid of our own 
thoughts, which were busy with 
grievous matters, very far apart from 
this present writing, and had with 
us the restless company of a child. 
So sight-seeing was rather out of our 
role for the moment. We were too 
languid in interest to care even for 
the cathedral, the echoing solema 
nave of which our small companion 
was more awed than pleased with. 
Our alternative was not a very 
dignified one ; we invested a sixpence 
in a most miscellaneous and varied 
collection of literature, and retired 
with the small heroine who loved 
the living daisies outside better than 
the dead effigies within, to the ver- 
dant turf of the cathedral close. 
There it stood, rising up grey 
against the sky, with all its clustered 
crowd of chapels, its little turret- 
spires thronging upward, its round- 
ed, sheltered, protected apse, where, 
in the innermost repose aud quiet- 
ness, stood the: most sacred altar of 
the old faith—a»nd the fair old tower, 
too noble ia its delicate proportion 
to take the fall credit of its stature; 
grey and cool and old, with an ashen 
tint of age upon its majesty, rising 
pale upon the noonday skies—a soli- 
tary patriarchal presence, silent and 
half sad, more like a work of nature 
than a work of man. Around it, 
quiet, high, old brick houses, with 
background of gardens, too wealthy 
and sunoy and warm for the wintri- 
est December to chill ; and with trim 
greensward, and big grave elms, and 
sunny roads lying between their 
reverend and half-monastic dignity 
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and the glory of the old church, which 
does not look monastic, but everlast- 
ing; the air, still as a summer noon 
could make it—sometimes a passing 
step —sometimes a child’s voice — 
sometimes a breath of wind rustling 
among the elm trees, and dropping 
down upon us in their shadow a 
whisper that somewhere near blos- 
soms an unseen lime. Nobody looks 
out from the rows of calm windows 
in those peaceful old houses—no door 
is closed or opened to disturb the 
echoes; the whole close looks as 
still as if thus it had ever been, and 
always would be. Does life go on 
there as it goes elsewhere? one won- 
ders. Under those placid roofs is the 
air ever athrob with passions or with 
sorrows, or is this the unreachable 
halcyon land, where no storms can 
come? Thivking which thoughts, 
we strewed upon the grass around us, 
while our little companion filled her 
basket with daisies, our sixpenny 
store of literature, strangely incon- 
gruous with the scene. Grave litera- 
ture and learning, decorum and dig- 
nity, the authorities of society, stood 
represented in those grave old houses, 
from which no careless human eye 
looked out; and scattered over the 
daisies, with the wind among tbeir 
leaves, lay the unauthoritative, un- 
dignified, unlearned broadsheets, 
which represent literature to a great 
portion of our country people, despite 
of all the better provision made for 
their pleasure. There could not pos- 
sibly be a more marked or total con- 
trast than between the object of our 
immediate attention and the scene. 
Yet the contrast of itself was not 
Without its suggestion. Progress is 
something more than the cant of the 
age; according to its fashion, and 
Within its possible limits, it is as 
great a reality as can well be sup- 
posed. We have advanced, and are 
advancing, beyond the wildest dreams 
of our forefathers. ‘The ouly error 
we make in our self-congratulations, 
is that of imagining that the laws 
of progress are universal, and that 
everything in earth, if not in heaven, 
is equally subject to them. But 
there are two grand exceptions to be 
made to these principles. One un- 
known material force after another 
develops out of this gigantic world, 
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the depths of which are fully ex- 
plored only by the eye of their 
Maker; but it is different with that 
haman soul which dwells and reigns, 
in uncomprehending sovereignty, 
over this universe of marvels. The 
face of the earth has changed a 
hundred times, but his face is still 
like Adam's. Governments, cus- 
toms, the whole tenor of life, have 
undergone a thousand revolutions; 
yet his is the self-same restless soul 
which plucked the apple in Paradise, 
and fled into the covert to escape from 
the God it had disobeyed. When 
all the world whirls and changes, one 
inconstant, inconsistent, unexplain- 
able being remains always the sume. 
There are no new capabilities to be 
found out in him, no undiscovered 
depths from which science can con- 
jure up forces and powers unkvown, 
Progress is but a word for this last 
and greatest of God’s works, mean- 
ing what goes on outside of him — 
the story of the accessories by which 
he is surrounded. That nature which 
was only perfect in the earliest days 
of its earliest possessor, and wh? 
will be perfect again only when the 
world’s full chronicle is completed, 
makes no progress. Comforts in- 
crease, power grows, science expands 
aod widens, but the man who is in 
the midst of all does not change. 
Progress rules over science, over 
manufactures, over all the ingenuities 
aud wisdoms of the race., There is 
not a workman in existence so per- 
fect but he may learn something of 
which his work shall be the better. 
The only things which escape this 
wide rule of increase are the creative 
art and the individual man. Here 
they stand before our eyes, in a 
strange unvarying juxtaposition. It 
is so many hundred years since, 
chapel by chapel, and pile on pile, 
that fair old minster rose into the 
poetic perfection of its present 
being ; since then the world hag 
made unthought-of progress. Yet 
all the sculptors who do or do not 
design national tmonnments never 


to be erected, and all the architects 
who plan’ public offices, possibly 
never to be built, could not, did they 
club their wits together, surpass this 
labour of the unenlightened ages, or 
rear a statelier tabernacle for the 
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’ — faith. Heaven send they did 

ut half as well! Whereas, here, 
on the other hand, lie rustling upon 
the fresh grass these dreary sheets 
of printed paper, flimsy pages, made 
to kindle fires withal to-morrow ; 
which prove to us, beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubting, that good sense, 
good thought, truth, excellence, or 
refinement of any kind, are by no 
means included in what is called 
the spread of literature, and that 
the human mind has made no par- 
ticular advance in any direction, to 
judge from the mental condition of 
those multitudes of people who find 
their weekly delectation in publica- 
tions such as these. 

No, the lesser arts progress, but 
the greater art does not share in the 
advancement. We print a great deal 
better than we used to do, but the 
matter to be printed shows by no 
means a corresponding improvement. 
It is three bundred years, or there- 
about, since we had our Shakespeare, 
and such another has not come again. 
We can no more produce another 
Hamlet, than we can build another 
cathedral like that at Canterbury. 
We can cultivate the lesser gifts 
which we have, but we can put no 
machinery in motion to originate the 
greater one, which is not bestowed 
upon us. No amount of informa- 
tion, no extent of culture, can confer 
the living spark of genius, on the 
one hand, or of understanding on the 
other. These workmen hanging on 
their perilous scaffolds high up yon- 
der among the niched and sculptured 
buttresses, where they do their “re- 
storations,” are familiar with a host 
of modern conveniences which would 
have been little less than miraculous 
to the old brothers of their craft who 
first laid these stones together; but 
we doubt much if the legends of the 
saints were less wholesome mental 
fare than the penny papers and penny 
periodicals which have taken their 
place in these days. It is a fine 
thing to talk of the spread of edu- 
cation, the diffusion of knowledge, 
the constantly increasing extent of 
“reading for the million.” If read- 


ing of itself were a virtuous and im- 
proving exercise, as innocent people 
once considered it, we too might 
echo the exultation with which a 
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superficial sentiment regards the ex- 
tending bulk of literature ; bat when 
we regard the matter with eyes less 
arbitrary, we are obliged to confess 
that it impresses us with a very 
doubtful satisfaction. True, these 
gifts of reading and writing are 
more likely to justify Dogberry’s 
conclusion in respect to them nowa- 
days than ever before. True, every 
kind of publication has increased 
tenfold ; and there is scaréely a house 
or a room in the country, down to 
the very boundary-line where poverty 
subsides into want, or rather where 
want meets destitution, in which 
something readable is not to be 
found. This is no small thing to 
say; and it is not wonderful , that 
theorists, who take this simple fact 
for a foundation, should grows elo- 
quent upon the diffusion of literature, 
and all its humanising influences, 
Bat reading is not always a human- 
iser ; and it will scarcely do to pat 
our public on the head, as the old 
wives used to pat the cottage student 
of ten who scorched his flaxen hair 
by the fire o’ nights, bent double over 
Captain Cook’s Voyages or Robin- 
son Crusoe. Perhaps, after all, to 
be “fond of its book” is no such 
astonishing recommendation to our 
many-headed protegé as one might 
suppose at the first glance—perhaps 
even a peep into the book which 
this big reader loves might not be 
inappropriate, before we give full 
course to our raptures. In the days 
when books were ponderous and 
readers few, it was only just to give 
the student credit for mental powers 
more active and more clear than 
those of his neighbours, who knew 
no intellectual appetite. Now, how- 
ever, a stricter standard is necessary. 
There is abundance of reading in 
these days which requires no intel- 
lect : nay, we may go further ; to re- 
quire no intellect is merely a nega- 
tive; there are publications popular 
in this enlightened nineteenth cen- 
tury which reject the aid of mind 
mofe distinctly still—wastes of print, 
which nothing possessing intellect 
could venture on—wildernesses of 
words, where everything resembling 
sense is lost beyond description or 
recovery. Let us give the masses 
all credit for their gift of reading; 
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but before we glorify ourselves over 
the march of intelligence, let us 
pause first to look into their books. 

These unfortunate masses! When 
first the schoolmaster began to be 
abroad, how tenderly we took care 
of the improvement of their minds, 
and how zealously exerted ourselves to 
make literature a universal domi- 
pie, graciously enlightening the neo- 
pbyte on every subject under heaven! 
Does anybody remember now the 
Societies for the Diffusion of Know- 
ledge—-the Penny Magazines and 
Cyclopedias through which the 
streams of useful information fell be- 
nignly upon the lower orders ?— 
how we laboured to bring™ ourselves 
down to the capacity of that un- 
known intelligence, the working man ! 
—how we benevolently volunteered 
to amuse him in a profitable and 
edifying way, by _ histories and 
descriptions of the ingenious crafte, 
and nice accounts of how they make 
pins, and laces, and china, or how a 
steam-engine is put together! What 
a delightful ideal dwelt then in our 
inexperienced thoughts! Would any 
one have supposed that this intellec- 
tual creation, austerely brought up 
upon facts and figures, could ever 
own a guilty longing for stories, or 
verses, or Other such amusements of a 
frivolous race? The idea was insult- 
ing to all our hopes and exer- 
tions; and when, by-and-by, the hor- 
rid numerals of a statistical account 
disclosed to us the fatal certainty 
that the multitude, like ourselves, 
loved amusement better than instrac- 
tion — that working men, _ too, 
preferred Guy Mannering to the 
Novum Organum, and that Byron 
was more to the purpose than Bacon 
even in the library of a mechanics’ 
institute—the chill of disappointed 
expectation consequent upon the dis- 
covery is not to be described. So 
the penny cyclopaedias dropped one by 
one into oblivion, and nobody 
missed them; and lo, rushing into 
the empty space, the ‘mushroom 
growth of a sudden impulse, rapid 
and multitudinous to meet the occa- 
sion, came sprivging up a host of 
penny magazines—-spontaneous and 
natura] publications, which professed 
no artificial mission, and aimed at 
nO class-improvement, but were the 
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simple supply of an existing demand— 
wares such as the customer wanted, 
avd the market was suitable for. 
The Society for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge placed a wooden image 
of the most severe and edifying de- 
meanour as the representative of liter- 
ature to the multitude; but the 
multitude has avenged itself—here ig 
the flesh and blood which has 
mounted upon the pedestal of useful 
information. Let us look at this 
natural index of the taste of the 
masses, and learn by their own assist- 
ance what that is which satisfies them 
best. 

There are few words so difficult 
to define as that term ,literature, 
which is in everybody’s mouth. To 
confine its meaning to that which 
we call literature, is about as exclu- 
sive and limited a notion as it is 
to confine that other term society to 
the fashionable world, which claims 
the name in sublime disdain of all 
competitors. Almost as numerous 
as the distinct “circles” which, u 
ward to the highest haut aie 
and downwards to the genteelest 
coterie of a village, each calls itself 
by the all-comprehending name, are 
the widespread oligarchies and de- 
mocracies of that Republic of Letters, 
which, like most other — republics, 
claims throughout its ranks a noisy 
equality, pleasantly varied by the 
arrogance of individual despotisms. 
Let us not delude ourselves with the 
idea that literature is fully represented 
by that small central body of its forces 
of whom everybody knows every in- 
dividual name. Nay, not everybody 
—only everybody who is anybody— 
not the everybody who reads the 
London Journal and the Family 
Herald, That eminent group, with 
which we at least do ourselves the 
credit to claim acquaintance, are 
only the chance oligarchs who stand 
up head and shoulders above the 
mass of their co-aspirants—whom, by 
virtue of that accident of stature, 
other countries see over our cliffs 
apd channels, whom above a certain 
level of society it is impossible to 
avoid seeing—nay, even necessary 
and inevitable to know something of 
—and whose works are forming the 
last ring in that big old tree called 
English literatare. But it matters 
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very little to the people in the valley 
whether a man stands on the top of 
the hill or only on the side of it—nay, 
for all their purposes, the lowest 
slope, being nearest, is the best ; and 
so in the underground, quite out of 
sight and ken of the heroes, spreads 
thick and darkly an undiscrimin- 
ated multitude—undiscriminated by 
the critics, by the authorities, by the 
general vision, but widely visible to 
individual eyes, to admiring coteries, 
and multitudinous lower clzsses, who 
buy, and read, and praise, and en- 
courage, and, under the veil of their 
own obscurity, bestow a certain 
singular low-lying Jack-o’-lantern ce- 
lebrity, which nobody out of these 
regions is aware of, and which is the 
oddest travestie and paraphrase of 
fame. Some of these are religious 
writers, who perbaps of all others 
address the largest and most mixed 
community; some are eccentrics, 
moving in queer corners of their own, 
with a snug little audience close about 
them, and a Jittle set of doctrines, 
arguments, and quarrels, “haill 
o’ my ain, and nane o’ my neigh- 
bours,” which grow into the most 
magnificent grandiloquence of pro- 
portions by dint of being contem- 
plated without intermission and very 
close at hand; and some are neither 
eccentric nor religious, neither witty 
nor eloquent, neither political nor 
philanthropical, but simply and solely 
the weekly amusers of that multitu- 
dinous public which opens its own 
mind to us, all unawares and uncon- 
sciously, by means of those penny 
papers—not one of which says a 
stllable about the manners or likings 
of its andience, in the way of descrip- 
tion, but which, every one, help us to 
the geography of that strange region 
where such things as themselves can 
grow and flourish. 

Perhaps for mere amusement, the 
periodical eccentrics of literature, the 
writers, vehemently inspired with ‘‘ an 
object,” and continually straining 
their eyes upon that to the exclusion 
of all the world beside, are the most 
inviting ; but we will not be tempted 
aside, in the first place at least, even 
by the virtuous earnestness of Notes 
and Queries, or the sublime and 
absorbed devotion of the Ecclesiolo- 
gist. These illustrate a very patent 
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and unquestionable truth—which is, 
that a very small matter, placed close 
before an average pair of human 
eyes, and gazed at zealously and 
without intermission, will very soon 
eclipse the very mountains and seas 
in magnitude, and throw its shadow 
upon both earth and heaven. But. we 
find a larger, a less comprehen- 
sible, and a more important field in 
the periodicals printed and published 
for the amusement of the many, with- 
out either object or mission sepa- 
rate from this. We should be afraid 
to pretend to know even the titles of 
all these distinguished serials—still 
less could we presumptuously venture 
to assume an acquaintance with the 
gifted contributors who secure their 
popularity ; but the general aspect of 
these publications is certainly as dif- 
ferent as can be conceived from the 
penny cyclopxdias, Their useful 
information is like Falstaff’s _balf- 
pepvyworth of bread; the amount-of 
sack—which, however, is not sack, 
but that poor creature small-beer— 
is quite preposterous and’ intolerable. 
There are stories to begin with, stories 
to end with, and stories in the middle. 
Two serial tales, continued from week 
to week, is a moderate allowance for 
one of those twelve-page broadsheets ; 
and even the little make-weighis of 
history with which some of them 
ballast their lighter wares, have to 
be enlivened by an anecdote or a 
melodramatic scene. One can per- 
ceive pretty well at a glance that it 
is not instruction which the multi- 
tade demands most loudly, and that 
the popular mind does not by nature 
incline towards philosophy, even 
should it be the philosophy of the 
steam-engine, for the relaxation of its 
leisure hours. No; one genuice nata- 
ral appetite, at least, if nothing more, 
displays itself most prominently in 
this “reading for the million.” It 
is that love of stories which distin- 
guishes all primitive minds, and which 
has its strongest development in 
savages and children. No disparage- 
ment to our friends of the multitude. 
They, too, share with the children 
and the savages a certain absolute 
and first-hand contact with things 
and facts, which throws out philoso- 
phy. Events great and grievous 
come upon them as upon their social 
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superiors ; but necessity thrusts them 
on without the Jingering which we 
have time to make over our graves 
and shipwrecks. They have to gulp 
down their sob in the midst of the 
common work, which, by the com- 
pensation of Providence, is the best 
practical consoler; and with always 
the first absolute need of nature be- 
fore them—the necessity to earn 
their daily bread—live, and are con- 
strained to live a life outside of 
themselves — not of contemplation, 
but of activity. So it comes about 
that these labouring multitudes stand 
somewhat in the same position as, 
perhaps, the very knights of romance 
held four or five hundred years ago. 
It is not that they differ in natural 
intelligence from the classes above 
them; it is not that the delf is 
duller than the porcelain ; it is only 
that we have got so many centuries 
ahead by dint of our exemption from 
manual labours and hecessities. They 
are still among the dragons and 
the giants, where hard hands and 
strength of arm are more in demand 
than thoughts and fancies. We have 
gained the thougbtfal ways of civilisa- 
tion, when we smile at Archimage, 
and find St. George’s hideous adver- 
sary a fabulous creation. Our leisure 
accordingly plays with all fancies, 
all inventions—all matters of thought 
and reason; whereas their leisure, 
brief and rapid, and sharpened with 
the day’s fatigue, loves, above all 
things, a story, and finds in that just 
the amount of mental excitation 
which makes it somehow a semi- 
intellectual pleasure. For it is a 
story, for the story’s sake ; not a story 
because it is a good story—a work 
of genius—a revelation of nature. 
The simple practical mind is a great 
deal more absolute than that. Merit 
is quite a secondary consideration ; 
it is the narrative which is the thing. 
What does a child care for the pro- 
babilities of fiction, for the wit of 
dialogue, or the grace of style? It 
is likely they bore him, detaining as 
they do the currént of events with 
which his interest is linked; and 
though we will not say quite so much 
as this for the liking of the multitude, 
yet the principle is the same. It is 
the tale which is wanted; give but 
that, and the qualities of mind con- 
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cerned in its production are quite a 
secondary consideration. The cha- 
racters may be the merest puppets of 
wood; the springs of the machi- 
nery may betray themselves at every 
movement; the language may be 
absard, the invention miserable ; yet 
if it is a story, it will give a certain 
amount of pleasure to the dormant 
intelligences: nay, iutelligences not 
dormant, bright enough in their own 
fashion, possibly a great deal cleverer 
than the story-teller, answer to the 
natural fascination. 

This principle of mind is just 
what the societies for the diffusion 
of knowledge did not find out, and 
which we fear even the philanthro- 
pist of the day, who does popular lec- 
tures, persists in ignoring. People 
working face to face with the primitive 
powers—people in whose understand- 
lng poverty does not mean a smaller 
house, or fewer servants, or a diffi- 
culty about one’s butcher's bill, but 
means real hunger, cold, and naked- 
ness, are not people to be amused 
with abstractions. And it has often 
occurred to ourselves, that were all 
these benevolent, noble, right hon- 
ourable, and distinguished lecturers to 
be yeplaced by so many minstrels of 
theMbntique strain, yet of a modern 
fashion—men with stories on their 
lips, fresh, new, and living —not 
stories written in books which any- 
body can read who has a mind— 
that the effect would be somethin 
quite beyond our modern calm an 
even level of interest. It bas pleased 
one of our great novelists in recent 
days to read certain stories of his 
own to an clegant and refined public, 
most of whom had read them before, 
and went to look at the author with 
purely unexcited and philosophical 
minds. We presume the audience 
had what they wanted, and were 
satisfied ; and so probably had the 
distinguished writer, reader, and 
actor, who made this entertainment 
for their benefit; yet after all, 
though it is becoming common, it is 
not the most dignified meeting this 
between the story-teller and his 
auditory. The relations between 
them are changed for the time, and 
not agreeably changed. Somehow it 
seems a sin against good taste and 
the reticence of genius, that the 
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writer, with his own voice, should 
bring out and emphasize those 
“points” already singled out by 


popular approbation, which are sure 
to “bring dewn the house.” It is 
altogether different with the actor, 
whose persunal triumph has a cer- 
tain generous admixture of satis- 
faction in the growth of another’s 
fame. One cannot but feel a 
certain pleasure in knowing that 
Shakespeare was no more fit for the 
part of Hamlet than we are, and 
could only do an awkward gnost 
when necessity urged him; and we 
confess we do not see what advan- 
tage, save the satisfaction of a per- 
fectly unelevated curiosity, is to be 
gained by hearing from the lips of 
its author a well-known tale which 
we have all read already, and can 
read again to-morrow without trouble 
to anybody. But let the story-teller 
bring us a tale fresh from his own 
conception, and unfamiliar to the 
world, and the circumstances are 
changed. It is possible even that 
this might be the “something new” 
after which this fatigued capital 
toils with perseverance so praise- 
worthy. Suppose Mr. Thackeray and 
Mr. Dickens, instead | of monthly 
numbers yellow and green, ha@ a 
monthly assembly, and gave forth 
the story to a visible public, moved by 
all the visible emotions over which 
these magicians exercise their subtle 
power,—would not that be an ex- 
periment sufficient to reinvigorate 
with all its pristine force the flagging 
serial—possibly even by the prompt 
criticism of the audience to bestow 
a certain benefit upon the tale? 
And even if an attempt on such a 
great scale were impracticable, what 
should hinder us from getting our 
Christmas stories at first hand, be- 
fore print had yet made them com- 
mon, or criticism breathed upon their 
virginal fair fame? But however 
that may be, there can be little 
question that the most practicable 
mental agent upon the masses, in 
their present condition of superficial 
intelligence, is the art of story-telling 
—whether true lives of true men, or 
simple fiction, matters little. A genu- 
ine story, rapid, clear, and intel- 


ligible, something in modern guise 
like the old ballad-stories which are 
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the true beginning everywhere of 
literature for the people, would tell 
a hundred times better than the 
prettiest essay ever delivered—bet. 
ter, too, than even an old story of 
the highest fame, read to the humble 
audience by their volunteer teacher; 
for our friends are touchy—as ready 
to take offence as any knight of the 
middle ages, and might suspect a 
covert imputation upon their own 
knowledge and discrimination, if 
some one offered to read to them a 
book which they could read for them- 
selves. No; give the people stories 
if you love them — narratives fresh, 
original, and unprinted—and the 
people will listen once more as their 
ancestors listened to “ Chevy Chase ” 
and “ Otterbourne.” 

Every single page of our sixpenny- 
worth of periodicals proves more 
strongly this natural taste; and now 
it is about time that we should see 
what the manner-of these stories is, 
In the first place, they have one par- 
ticular and marked distinction—they 
are not of the class of those multitu- 
dinous tales which the art of criti- 
cism once patronised, and now ex- 
tinguishes; the fiction feminine, 
which fills with mild domestic vol- 
umes the middle class of this species 
of literature. The lowest range, like 
the highest range, admits no women. 
We cannot take it upon us to say 
what this fact teaches, or if it teaches 
anything; but it is carious enough 
as a distinction. And if any one 
supposes that here, in this special 
branch of literature provided for the 
multitude, anything about the said 
multitude is to be found, a more en- 
tire mistake could not be imagined. 
It is only the higher classes who 
can find a hero in a tailor, or amuse 
themselves with the details of a 
workman’s household and economy. 
An Alton Locke may find a countess 
to fall in love with him, but is no 
hero for the sempstress, who makes 
her romance out of quite different 
materials; and whereas we can please 
ourselves with Mary Barton, our 
poor neighbours share no such bum- 
ble taste, but luxuriate in ineffable 
splendours of architecture and up- 
holstery, and love to concern them- 
selves with the romantic fortunes of 
a Gertrude de Brent and a Gerald 
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St. Maur. No kindly cottage inte- 
rior, or home of their own rank, 
opens to this class of readers that 
kind of gratification which we are so 
much disposed to accept as the chief 
charm of imaginative literature. It 
is not because their own trials are 
shadowed—their own sentiments ex- 
ptessed—their own life illustrated by 
the fictitious representation before 
them, that our humble friends love 
their weekly story-telling. When 
the future historian of this century 
seeks information about the life and 
manners of our poorer classes, he 
will find no kind of popular print 
so entirely destitute of the details he 
seeks as those penny miscellanies 
which are solely read by the poor, 
yet are full of tales about the rich. 
We suppose, though it is rather 
contrary to the theory which brings 
poetry—and fiction as a development 
of poetry—most close to the heart 
when it expounds what that heart 
itself feels without being able to ex- 
press—that this too is a natural sen- 
timent. In our nobler and loftier 
sorrows, it comforts us to hear of 
others who have borne the like afflic- 
tion; but in our more sordid and 
petty pangs do we prefer to escape 
rather into regions where such things 
are impossible, to forget our mean 
surroundings in imaginary splendour, 
and ignore our miserable little cares 
in a fancied association with the 
magnificent and lavish? Is this the 
interpretution ? We are unable to 
pronounce judgment on our own 
authority } but it would certainly 
seem so, looking at the proofs before 
us. Young working-men, to whom 
not a hope of reaching the world of 
fashion could ever present itself — 
whose very highest ambition most 
be bounded by that obscurity of mid- 
dle-class competence, which is even 
less distinguishable from the heights 
than their own outstanding lower 
class—will not hesitate a moment 
between Pelham and Alton Locke. 
The exquisite has a hundred chances 
—nay more, a certainty—to turn 
the balance against the tailor; and 
should even the author of Pelham 
turn his genius to an unlikely sub- 
ject, and give us a romance of the 
working classes, with a mason or a@ 
carpenter for its hero, we are yet 
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content to stake our veracity that 
the ineffable dandy shall carry the 
day with every carpenter and mason 
whose good fortune places the choice 
within his reach. Not only so, but 
this strange anomaly goes further. 
The multitude not only ignores it- 
self in its reading, but suffers itself 
to be misrepresented, and takes its 
view of the humbler individuals in 
its fictions from its fine hero’s superb 
point of vision, and not from its 
own actual knowledge; so that it is 
safer to be contemptuous of the 
masses when you address themselves 
directly, than it is to show the same 
disdain to those who have no per- 
sonal concern with the matter. Odd 
as this fact is, it is true. If one 
wants to see in full force that de- 
lightfal unconsciousness of all the 
rest of the world, which characterises 
the very fine ladies and very fine gen- 
tlemeh of the “ highest circles,” repro- 
duced in an amusing but quite sincere 
caricature, one has but to turn to 
the literature which addresses the 
other extreme of society. Now that 
fashionable novels are slightly out of 
fashion, here is the refuge for all those 
fine conversations about Lord Albert 
and Lady Matilda—all those discus- 
sions between the ear] and the duch- 
ess—all those superdainty embarrass- 
ments and complications, which are 
only possible in that extraordinary 
condition of existence known in 
novels as high life. On the page 
which lies before us, uppermost of 
our little pile, the leading illustration 
of the London Journal, appears what 
is meant to be an elegant cabriolet, 
with a thoroughbred horse and tiger 
complete, in which the hero of the 
tale sustains an adventure. Next to. 
that, the first page of our next 
periodical displays a “grand mar- 
riage,” where the bridegroom tragi- 
cally answers “No” to the all-impor- 
tant question, and the laced and. 
lovely bride falls fainting into the 
arms of the Sir John who supports 
her; and throughout the whole the 
same principle holds good. What 
has to be read in the workshop and 
kitchen must be enacted at club and 
boudoir; there must be lackeys at 
the door, splendid as any macaw of 
the Zoological Gardens, and stately 
gentlemen in white neckcloths to 
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usher the visitor up-stairs. As for 
the ineffable creatures who are up- 
stairs, when one reaches that super- 
lative region, what pen can do jus- 
tice to them? Yet we presume the 
mere hearing of them—their silken 
couches, their “dashing carriages,” 
their jewels, their dresses, and their 
lovers — must somehow please the 
poor maiden who has none of these 
fine things, and never will have, yet 
who cannot help associating them 
with grandeur and happiness, and a 
life like a fairy tale. And so the 
stories run: even poor superior high- 
minded governesses, and refined po- 
verty in elegant distress, those staple 
eommodities of fiction, do not flourish 
in the penny periodicals; that public 
does not care to know how careful 
gentility makes both ends meet, or 
how the gentlewoman who has seen 
better days suffers delicate martyr- 
dom. Enough of the commonplace 
hardships of life are, we presume, in 
their own lot, and their choice is to 
hear of those to whom such hard- 
ships are impossible, and whose very 
troubles are fine and splendid, and 
out of the common way. 

To illustrate this, we can hardly do 
better than give our readers a jyass- 
ing glimpse of one of those tales, of 
itself rather “superior,” and aiming 
at something beyond the pretensions 
of most of the class; superior, that is 
to say, in intention, though not in 
carrying out. It is contained in one 
of the most exemplary and well-in- 
tentioned of penny serials—the Cas- 
sell’s Illustrated Paper—which gives 
its readers sundry other things be- 
sides stories, and is a highly moral 
and edifying publication. This story 
is distinct from all the others, in 
being a story of benevolence and 
philanthropy ; but is like the rest in 
choosing personages of fashion and 
rank for its agents, The heroine, a 
young lady called Ada Pemberton, 
has been changed from a mere young 
lady of fashion into the highest model 
of human perfectibility by becoming 
a teacher in a ragged school. She 
“tells her footman, who waited for 
her at some little distance, where to 
order the carriage to meet her,” be- 
fore. she “takes her way to the blind 
alley,” where one of her protegées 


lives ; and when she has reached 
home, and descended to the drawing- 
room, this is her description, as she 
appeared to her fashionable lover, 
whom the groom of the chambers has 
just announced as “ Mr. Gerald St. 
Maur!” 


“ Her long and abundant hair, with its 
golden ripples glittering in the morning 
sun, was not, as he had often seen it be- 
fore, elaborately plaited and expanded 
by Pertinette, and its beauty hidden by 
ribbons and laces, but was simply braid- 
ed round her oval face; one long thick 
tress, of what the initiated call ‘the 
back hair,’ was plaited, and brought like 
a coronet round the small Grecian head, 
while a rich coil of similar plaits formed 
a scroll behind, and fell in loops on the 
shoulders. A simple lilac batiste, very 
ample, and embroidered richly with 
white, fitted her fine form, while all her 
adornment consisted in a collar and 
sleeves of fine lace, a gold chain round 
her long white throat, merely to secure 
the watch hidden in her bosom, and 
which was now become no idle ornament 
or fine-lady appendage, but a faithful 
monitor, marking those hours every one 
of which had its appointed duty. A 
mniniature, richly set, of her brother, 
formed her brooch, and those of her 
father and mother clasped two thick 
cables of gold round her wrists. She had 
a little black silk apron, with pockets 
full of ragged-school reports, lists of the 
wants of children in her own little class, 
practical directions from Ellen St. Ange 
and Jem Goodman, a note-book, a pencil, 
her charity-purse, and several prospec- 
tuses connected with different tempe- 
rance and ragged-school meetings. What 
a contrast to the pockets of her fine 
flounced silks before that memorable 
evening of her first visit to the Green 
Fields Ragged School!” 


This angelical Ada has her hand 
kissed, and exclaims, as she “ snatches 
it away,” “ Come, none of your foreign 
gallantry here!” upon which the 
lover with the fine name announces 
that he is to kiss the Queen’s hand 
the next day, and they fall into brisk 
conversation; which ends with a 
mental resolve on the part of the 
gentleman, when he leaves her, in 
spite of considerable annoyance at her 
ragged-school enthusiasm — “I shall 
formally: propose ;” and a meditation 
on the part of the lady—*I think he 
will propose ; more than once he was 
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on the point of doing so,” with which 
thrilling suggestion this number, and 
our acquaintance with the history of 
these very fine people, comes to an 
abrupt termination. 

Yes! let all the teachers learn— 
hitherto you have adopted quite a 
wrong mode of action. Who cares 
for your John Pound, your poor old 
cobbler, who gathered. the ragged 
lads about his stall, and taught them 
there? tell the real story where you 
please, but make John of Yarmouth 
a Lord John at least when you 
bring him before the crowd. Don’t 
tell the people of themselves; they 
know best about; themselves, and do 
not wish to hear. Tell them of the 
benevolent Earl and the Lady Meliora 
—tell them that the teacher in that 
ragged school has her footman wait- 
ing outside the door, and her carriage 
mazing the lane with its splendour 
a few yards off, ready to carry her to 
the blind alley, where some poor wo- 
man will receive her as an angel of 
elegance -and fashion ought to be re- 
ceived. When you find instances of 
heroism, of self denial, of noble truth 
and ‘virtue, among the poor, as, let us 
thank Heaven, such instances abound, 
tell them to the rich. But let your 
palette be splendid with all the 
colours of the rainbow, and fill the 
treasury of your imagination with the 
wealth of the Rothschilds and the 
blood of the Howards, when you wish 
to fix the interest and gain the atten- 
tion of the crowd! 

So, at least, says the crowd itself, 
in its unconscious testimony, through 
the publications it delights to honour. 

The paper from which we have 
already quoted has the orthodox al- 
lowance of two weekly stories—“ to 
be continued ”—and two others, com- 
plete in themselves, and professing 
to be incidents from history. The 
amount of ballast is greater than 
usual, and of a highly instructive 
character—beginning under the title 
of “Hopes and Helps for the 
Young,” with a small prelection upon 
—of all subjects in the world—Public 
Speaking! and rules for the success- 
ful performance of the same. This 
is followed by French lessons, and 
lessons in Natural Philosophy -— the 
art of oratory being, as it appears, 
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as needful and instructive an exer- 
cise for the young of these latitudes, 
as it is to learn that un homme 
signifies a man, or what is the mean- 
ing of centrifugal force. Then there 
is an article upon the city and prin- 
ciples of Mormonism, and another 
upon Ragged Schools, where we are 
told that the name of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury 


** Comes like the south wind o’er a bank of 


violets, 
Stealing and giving odours ;” 


by which means we get to the Fa- 
cetie at the end, and the page of 
Answers to Correspondents, which 
form so strange a feature in peri- 
odicals of this class. The London 
Journal is less edifying ; but.then it 
has the lofty purpose of acquainting 
its readers with works of higher 
character than are to be had now- 
adays; and so, besides the one su- 
perfine story with which its pages 
open, this serial dispenses in weekly 
portions the tale of Kenilworth to 
its multitudinous readers; thus show- 
ing not only a praiseworthy desire to 
introduce into these regions the best 
literature, but a wise discrimination 
in the choice of its first venture—for 
Sir Walter is rarely so “ thrilling ” 
as in this beautiful romance. Rey- 
nolds’ Miscellany, we are given to 
understand, is rather unorthodox and 
disrespectable, though we cannot: 
say that we perceive any particular 
difference between it and its com- 
peers, the stories being as fine, the 
personages as lofty, and the events 
as tragical as in other individuals of 
the fraternity. The Home Magazine 
is melodramatic and thrilling, deal - 
ing with dukes and lazzaroni and 
Spanish cavaliers, with startling 
headings to its many chapters, such 
as the “Midnight Visitor,” and the 
“ Father’s Fearful Vow!’ The Family 
Herald is blandly narrative and story- 
telling, with a mixture of the fine, 
the thrilling, and, for a wonder, the 
domestic. Last of all comes a new 
experiment, which, perhaps, does 
not mean to address itself exclusively 
to the multitude—the Welcome Guest 
—a publication which propitiated 
many ple who may never see its 
pages by a witty and clever prospec- 
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tus, and which is, without doubt, 
quite above the level of its competi- 
tors. So much for our sixpenny- 
worth. For this small amount of 
capital we have eight complete ori- 
ginal tales, and portions of eleven 
others—serial, and “ to be continued ” 
—not to speak of a couple of chapters 
of Kenilworth, and as many of the 
German novel Debit and Credit, 
which is somewhat shabbily made 
the leading attraction of the Welcome 
Guest. Here is quantity at all events. 
if not quality ; one-and-twenty stories, 
or parts of stories, for sixpence ! Who 
would not expend that gracious 
minature of her Majesty for such a 
budget of amusement? Who would 
not willingly encourage literature at 
so modest a cost? Nor is this all. 
We have not made trial of Cremorne 
or Vauxhall to see how the people 
look in those refined places of amuse- 
ment; but the cost is greater, both 
of money and trouble; and we are 
much inclined to suppose that we 
had quite as good an opportunity of 
fraternising with the multitude, or at 
least of looking on and finding out 
what are the pastimes which please 
them best — while we took our rest 
under the shadow of the old elm-trees, 
and the calm eyes of the old houses, 
in the Cathedral close. 

For lastly, in this bundle of peri- 
odicals, the lively and ingenuous pub- 
lic who patronise the same, come 
in, head and shoulders, in their own 
proper persons, to animate the scene. 
One cannot but admire and wonder 
at the aspect of this diffusion of intel- 
ligence which is made visible by the 
lively flutter of pens and flow of 
correspondence excited by our little 
group of Magazines for the people; 
each of these periodicals has some 
score or two of letters to answer, 
and devotes its last page to that in- 
teresting necessity. The questions 
asked are of every possible descrip- 
tion, from homely applications for 
recipes up to delicate petitions for 
advice, all of which, or almost all of 
which, the patient and benign oracle 
amiably replies to. We are bound 
to confess that a large amount of 
these interrogatories refer to love- 
matters, in which the Penny Press 
seems an infallible referee ; but there 


is no lack of consultations less senti- 
mental. Many anxious correspond- 
ents beg to know what Mr. Editor 
thinks of their handwriting? Some 
are curious in pronunciation — many 
concerned about etiquette—there are 
applications about law, and appli- 
cations about business— there are 
questions in history and in natural 
history—and a miscellaneous crowd 
besiege the secret and universal ad- 
viser, desiring to know how they are 
to cure their wants, to make their 
hair curl, to manufacture ink, and to 
use pomade divine! Never was 
oracle so overwhelmed; and where 
the proprietors of these periodicals 
find persons of information so uni- 
versal, seems little short of miracu- 
lous. Good advice is not such a rare 
commodity — most people dispense 
that con amore; but the man who 
shall write you a legal opinion one 
moment, tell you the date of Pliny’s 
death the next, and wind up by 
particular instructions about the care 
of your complexion, must be indeed 
worthy of his confidential position. 
Talk of the admirable Crichton! half- 
a-dozen Crichtons much more ad- 
mirable than he must be at this 
present writing, benignly pouring 
forth from their oceans of knowledge 
a hundred little streams of personal 
information to make glad the hearts 
of Amelia and Eliza, David Copper- 
field and Coriolanus, A. B. and Y. Z., 
and all the other letters of the alpha- 
bet in the correspondence columns 
of the Penny Press. 

At the same time, we have not 
the least doubt that a great propor- 
tion of these questions are genuine. 
What an odd under-current of mental 
flutter and excitation this reveals to 
us!—what a strange species of in- 
tercourse between the multitude and 
its chosen entertainer! Doubtless 
the pleasure of seeing their self- 
chosen names in print is but a dif- 
ferent development of the gratifica- 
tion with which the same heroes cut 
their real appellatives on a garden 
bench or the base of a monument ; but 
it is odd to find these periodicals, 
which proclaim themselves to be 
“ weekly records of literature, science, 
and art—domestic magazines of use- 
ful information and amusement,” 
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and such other high-flown titles, so 
wise in their generation as to offer 
ground and scope for these playful 
self-exhibitions of their admiring 

ublic. And it .is an odd amuse- 
ment to see the million rustling and 
crowding about the seat of the secret 
conjuror who is to solve their per- 
plexities—the young people putting 
forth those love problems which are 
answered so jauntily, and which—a 
peep into somebody’s secrets—the 
readers enjoy ; the conscientious youth 
of the audience making researches into 
history, and putting sublime inquiries 
about etiquette—the older people so- 
licitous of the medical and legal ad- 
vice which is to be had for a penny. 
There they go with their full dis- 
played vanities, as harmless, but not 
so pretty, as the more refined vanities 
of a higher level—their stereotyped 
and superficial information — their 
flatter of ambition to learn ‘ man- 
ners,” and be fine like their heroes 
and heroines. It is something like 
Hampton Court or:Greenwich Hos- 
pital on a holiday, and we have no 
doubt it is very nearly as edifying 
as Cremorne. 

Notwithstanding this odd recipro- 
city between writers and readers, 
this multitudinous movement on the 
part of the audience to originate as 
well as to receive their own amuse- 
ment, proves as much as anything 
can how full an entrance these 
periodicals have among them. No 
other portion of the public demon- 
strates its interest with so much live- 
liness and candour. Ancient readers 
of our own, who have taken Maga 
to their bosom all their life, do not 
dream of calling in the aid of our 
unfailing discretion to their personal 
perplexities ; and who, alas! would 
dream of consulting the Edinburgh 
or the Quarterly? A profane irre- 
verence and scepticism has come 
upon the higher levels of the reading 
public. We who labour painfully 
for your entertainment and _ instruc- 
tion, ladies and gentlemen, are not, 
in your disrespectful eyes, the autho- 
rities we ought to be; you do not 
give us credit for knowing every- 
thing, as you might do. Fame has 
fled out of those refined circles where 
everybody professes criticism—fled 
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to take refuge underground, and to 
bestow itself upon heroes unknown 
to you; for alas! human nature is 
narrow-minded, and sees nothing 
which is not immediately under its 
own observation. We, for our own 
part, had supposed ourselves aware ’ 
of the names at least of all the Eng- 
glish lights of literature—but our recent 


‘investigations have undeceived us. 


Here is one personage, for instance, 
whom rival publications vie for the 
possession of, and whom the ‘happy 
successful competitor advertises with 
all the glow and effusion of conscious 
triumph,—J. F.; nay, let us be par- 
ticular,—John Frederick Smith, Esq. 
This gentleman is a great author, 
though nobody (who is anybody) 
ever was aware of it. We have no 
doubt that nothing but a conspiracy 
of spiteful critics could have kept 
his name so long veiled under this 
envious obscurity. He is “‘the author 
of ‘ Dick Tarleton,’ ‘ Phases of Life,’ 
‘ The Soldier of Fortune,’ ‘ The Young 
Pretender,” &c.; yet we protest we 
never read a word of his writings, 
nor heard a whisper of his existence, 
until we spread out our sixpenny 
budget of light literature upon the 
June daisies. What matter? his 
portrait from a photograph by May- 
all, may be had in those regions 
where his sway is acknowledged ; 
and the everybody, who is nobody, 
bestows upon him that deep-roll- 
ing subterraneous universal applause 
which is fame. And we never knew 
of it!—with humiliation we own the 
limited and imperfect boundaries of 
our information ; yet at the same 
time, by this public confession, exon- 
erate ourselves from all share in the 
guilt of putting down or covering 
over the acknowledged genius of 
John Frederick Smith, Esquire. 

Other authors also are here equally 
unknown to us, who can neverthe- 
less boast their roll of former publi- 
cations—titles as long-sounding and 
more romantical than those of Lord 
Marmion—authors so popular that 
the periodicals which have the honour 
of their support are obliged, as they 
tell us, to “go to press three weeks 
before the day of publication, in con- 
sequence of their immense circula- 
tion.” Dear friends and readers! 
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are you not ashamed of yourselves ? 
You know no more of these distin- 
guished contributors to the modern 
literature of your country than we 
did; yet who is there, among the 
names you know, who can show 
such sensible demonstrations of their 
fame ? 

Let nobody suppose we have ex- 
hausted the light literature which 
addresses itself to the multitude—so 
much the reverse, that we have but 
touched the main body, the decorous 
and respectable centre of a world of 
unknown publications. We have not 
tried to make acquaintance with the 
flying van or rearguards of this mul- 
titudinous army, among which a 
critic of moralities, we doubt not, 
might find much to call forth his 
severest objurgations. In respect to 
our own sixpenpy worth, we can but 
say that, in the very heart of decorum 
and propriety, within reach of the 
Primate of all England, and influence 
of a most reverend Chapter, we read 
without fear for our character, find- 
ing nothing to alarm our conscience 
in the budget; and no one who is 
minded to repeat the experiment 
need fear a contrary result. Rey- 
nalds’ Miscellany, we confess, looks 
rather villanous; but even this sub- 
lime periodical contained nothing, so 
far as we could perceive, to offend 
anybody. We only vouch for what 
we have tried; other publications 
abound of which no such testimony 
could be given; but these half-dozen 
are, we have grounds for believing, 
the most generally known and popu- 
Jar of their class. Perhaps the nature 
of our studies might not have re- 
flected any great credit upon us, in 
the eyes of the dignitaries, who for- 
tunately are not given to looking out 
of their windows; and perhaps such 
of our readers as are sufficiently cu- 
rious to follow our example may pre- 
fer todo it privately. But so far as 
morals are concerned, these super- 
fine stories, judging from our speci- 
men, may be read before all the 
world. 

The million, however, has also its 
virtuous penny papers, which are so 
much better printed, better got up, 
and even in their way, better writ- 
ten, than their neighbours, that ‘we 


fear they are rather intended for 
the well-behaved boys and girls of 
“ genteel” households, glad of the 
pictures, and not very particular 
about the literature, than for the 
classes which they profess to address. 
The multitude also has, like other 
people, its prigs and bores—monitors 
so severely instructive, and ignoring 
so entirely that principle which makes 
the life and popularity of the others, 
that their very existence is a wonder 
—a short-lived wonder, we apprehend. 
One of these lies before us now—a 
small but most pretentious penny- 
worth, top-heavy with the weight of 
its title, which is distinctly too great 
a burden for the little craft to carry. 
This is “The Public Instructor, Lite- 
rary Review, and Heusehold Oraele, 
edited by Professor Wallace, M.A., 
Collegiate Tutor of the University of 
London, late editor of the Popular 
Educator, and Author of many Scien- 
tific Works, &c.” This production is 
only in its third number, so that the 
miracle of its existence is not, after all, 
so marvellous as we supposed at the 
first glance: had it lived to see thirty, 
we should indeed have been aston- 
ished ; and it illustrates very well 
one of the usual mistakes of that 
most limited and superficial class, 
the mere technical men of science, 
who abound in these days. Sugared 
with an Eastern tale after the man- 
ner of Rasselas, this pill of virtue is 
compounded of articles upon photo- 
graphy, specific gravity, astronomy, 
chronology, and the radical theory of 
chemistry — delightfully attractive 
subjects, calculated to foster quite a 
little colony of prigs among the me- 
chanics’ institutes, where the soil is 
highly favourable to that interesting 
development of human nature. This, 
we suppose, is the legitimate succes- 
sor of the Penny Cyclopedia, as the 
Family Herald is the unlawful uni- 
versal-suffrage usurper of the place 
of that obsolete representative of 
literature ; and we may well wonder 
at the strange want of perception,— 
strange though it is the very fana- 
tics of progress who are guilty of it, 
as the blindness of any Bourbon or 
Stuart. “The longest exile never 
cured a king.” No doubt the Count 
de Chambord, were he restored to- 
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morrow, would reign in most royal 
unconsciousness of all the revolutions 
and all the emperors by which France 
has shown what trifling objections 
she has to the old Legitimate policy 
and sway. It is a big comparison 
for a small subject; but it is only 
congenial to the habit of our scientific 
friends, who, calling themselves the 
enlightened of the earth, go on blindly 
upon the old principle, too much ab- 
sorbed in their devotion to that, to 
observe what new, irrelevant, and 
illogical authorities the restless mul- 
titude has shown its different taste 
in choosing. Heaven help those 
inquisitive schoolmaster souls who 
think life was made for no better 
purpose than to make and to hear 
lectures upon everything! They are 
as much beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary experience as the oldest infatu- 
ated lover of the old regime. 

When we had read our six peri- 
odicals, and begun to think of ex- 
pressing our sentiments on the sub- 
ject, it occurred to us to inquire after 
a little weekly magazine, of very 
shabby appearance but splendid pre- 
tensions, which we remember to have 
seen in the days of our youth. Any 
one who has had any acquaintance 
with those highly enlightened indi- 
viduals, scattered through all ranks 
of society, who have emancipated 
themselves from the common pre- 
judices of religion and belief, have 
probably heard, one time or another, 
the name of the Reasoner. Let us 
speak frankly. Publications of evil 
influence are generally wiser in their 
generation than those which hold a 
better cause; and we proceeded to 
seek out this champion of unbelief, 
with some expectation of finding in 
it a really telling’ and successful 
claimant for the regards of the mul- 
titude. But we were delighted to 
find our enterprise rather a difficult 
one. The Reasoner had strayed so 
totally, not only into the by, but 
the back ways even of the reading 
for the million, that we only found 
it with perseverance and labour. 
When we found it at last, we found 
to our satisfaction that this pioneer 
of Progress, like the other, had gone 
sublimely beyond any vulgar regard 
for the popular taste or likings. All 
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honour and glory to that delightful 
self-esteem of everything which can 
suppose itself science! A _ single 
glance was sufficient to convince us 
that neither the world nor the mul- 
titude were in much danger from 
this champion of infidelity. Many 
people think themselves at liberty to 
smile at the details of missionary 
operations, and at all the little bustle 
of committees, and public meetings, 
—smug speeches, personal exaltation, 
and chronicles of small-beer, with 
which the propagation of the faith 
is accompanied. And, to tell the 
truth, these are not dignified nor 
elevating accompaniments; and even 
the highest motive does not always 
suffice to ennoble the creaking ma- 
chinery which human nature and 
common circumstances seem to make 
imperative. But if any one wishes to 
see the least agreeable details of a mis- 
sion exhibited in their vulgarest light, 
without a redeeming feature or cir- 
cumstance, let us direct his attention 
to this shabby little agent of modern 
scepticism. The Reasoner has high pre- 
tensions, in conformity with its name ; 
it is a “‘ Gazette of Secularism,” which 
Secularism means a life entirely 
divested of Religion and Faith— 
faith of every kind, save, perhaps, a 
belief perfectly illogical, and out of 
agreement with all their other prin- 
ciples, in some certain undiscoverable 
individuals, known in their own little 
byway as leaders of everything that 
is enlightened in opinion, and in 
reality the only true teachers of a 
benighted world. It would be ab- 
surd to affect to be horrified with 
this little publication, or to condemn. 
it with any solemnity—but it requires 
a certain amount of notice among the 
papers of the people. We are not at 
all afraid that the sublime hero of 
the tale, enshrined in its midst, who 
announces that “all things were al- 
ways with me mere matter of reason- 
ing, and I studied them as science,” 
will make many converts among the 
masses, or that even the strong diges- 
tion of “the people” can stand ar- 
ticles upon the “science of God,”’ 
which inform them that this is 
“ purely a political subject.” Yet, as 
a mere literary phenomenon, if it 
were not for pity, this strange ex- 
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hibition of an unthought-of mission 
and propaganda would be amusing 
enoug!:. We, who are all supposed 
to be in the uttermost darkness, can- 
not deny ourselves a smile at the little 
practical reports, and information 
about the spread of the great principle 
of secularism, which follow these sub- 
lime speculations. To drop down out 
of the high abstract of Positive Phi- 
losophy, out of the extremely rarified 
and intellectual air, where a couple of 
lofty spirits make an end of all our 
poor little religious delusions, sheer 
down into a“ Recreation-Trip to Yew- 
Tree Gardens,” where “ tea can be had 
for sixpence each,” rather takes away 
one’s breath. Scepticism among the 
working classes is a dim bugbear, 
which .many a good man has been 
startled by ; and that scepticism does 
exist in such ‘a vapoury gaseous con- 
dition as to give a superficial justi- 
fication to the loosening of religious 
restraints, and to leave a little plat- 
form of imaginary superiority, such 
as pleases the extreme self-import- 
ance of this “order’—which is the 
most arrogant and self-asserting of all 
orders—it is impossible to deny. But 
if any one who is troubled with fears 
upon the subject will fatigue himself 
so far as to hunt up, in some low 
news-shop or doubtful locality, a 
number of the Reasoner, we think, if 
his nerves are sufficiently strong to 
bear a little blasphemy by the way, 
that he will be able to satisfy himself 
as to any real danger which may 
threaten the Christianity, such as it 
is, of the multitude. There is the 
breath of a multitude about our 
London Journals and Family 
Heralds. The wind of their going is 
really expressive of a considerable 
sweep and force of locomotion ; but 
the Reasoner is in a dead calm, in a 
corner, the very type and impersona- 
tion of the smallest of sectaries. 
Talk of Exeter’ Hall! though Exeter 
Hall, too, is verily multitudinous ; 
but Exeter Hall has not, in all its 
missionary records, a list of details so 
petty and personal as are these re- 
ports of the propaganda of infidelity. 
We forgive them when we know that 
the mission they accompany is one 
of the highest mercy, and is surround- 
ed by all the arts and kindnesses of 


the Christian life; but it remains for 
such publications as the Reasoner to 
prove to us how vulgar, and petty, 
and laughable are all the evening 
meetings, and committees, and me- 
chanisms “for the diffusion” of a 
knowledge so little worth having. 
The tea-party of a Dissenting Salem 
or Bethesda is not a very edifying as- 
sembly—but the tea-party of the dis- 
ciples of ‘‘ free thought,” poor hapless 
mountebanks! is something far more 
dismal ; and, combined as it is with 
philosophies of the most transcen- 
dental character and pretensions of 
extremest superiority, there is some- 
thing inexpressibly ludicrous as well 
as melancholy in the picture it por- 
trays. 

We have not touched upon a half, or 
indeed a tenth part, of that reading for 
the million which has become so mul- 
titudinous. We have not even at- 
tempted to notice the countless 
swarms of serial stories, separate pub- 
lications issued like the magazines 
in weekly numbers, printed on the 
worst paper, with the worst type and 
poorest illustrations of which the 
arts are capable, which, we believe, 
are about as popular as the periodi- 
cals themselves ;—these are bought by 
the very poorest classes, but they are 
by no means cheap literature, thongh 
the weekly pennyworth, we presume, 
persuades these humble readers into 
supposing so—nor the penny papers, 
which, though bought by everybody, 
undonbtedly address themselves to 
the multitude. But, upon the whole, 
it is not with a very lofty opinion of 
the multitude that we turn from our 
inspection of their peculiar literature. 
The apologists and the assailants of 
this large portion of the community 
have equally ignored the fact, that it 
is a varied and fluctuating mass, as 
uncertain and changeable as any other 
class of the community, acted upon 
by peculiar and not very favourable 
circumstances, but acting with the 
same fickleness, short-sightedness, 
and inconsistency which rule over 
everybody else, that forms the lower 
order and basis of our commonweal. 
They are not to be kept in perpetual 
lecturedom any more than we are; 
they, are not inspired by-a heroical 
antipathy to their betters, nor pos- 
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sessed with an incurable political 
fever like model Chartists in novels ; 
neither do they surpass their neigh- 
bours in honesty, sincerity, and single- 
mindedness, as some of us would 
have the world to suppose. Circum- 
stances alone distinguish them, as it 
is circumstances which distinguish 
the other extreme of society. Some 
of these we have already pointed out. 
A life which has to be lived in the 
face of hard practical difficulties, and 
under the constant pressure of ma- 
nual toil—an acquaintance with the 
world necessarily limited and nar- 
row, and destitute of those experi- 
ences which force mapy men, no wiser 
by nature, into a more just estimate 
of themselves—education which, in 
most cases, cannot choose but be 
superficial, and which, striving with 
vain emulation over the widest area, 
drops the quality of depth altogether ; 
all these accidents of their condition 
give colour to the character of the 
masses, and are faithfully reflected in 
the literature they patronise. For 
these reasons it is that political nos- 
trams, warranted, by one arbitrary 
Act of Parliament, to cure everything, 
find ready acceptance among them. 
Their limited opportunities of obser- 
vation have a constant effect of youth 
upon the whole class, and confer 
upon them all a certain class incon- 
sequence and want of logic, which 
everybody must have perceived one 
time or another—a propensity to 
blame somebody for every grievance 
or hardship they experience, and to 
expect perfectly unreasonable results 
from every exercise of that power 
which they do not possess ;—all these 
impatient qualities of mind forbid pa- 
tient reading, or a modest complexion 
of literature; and we find, accord- 
ingly, that the merest and slightest 
amusement overbalances, to the most 
prodigious. extent, everything else 
attempted by this reading for the 
million. As a general principle, they 
have no leisure to concern themselves 
with those problems of common life 
which all the philosophers in the 
world cannot solve, nor to consider 
those hard conditions of existence 
under which they and we and all the 
race labour on towards the restora- 
tion of all things. It is much easier 
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to conclude that something arbitrary 
can mend all, and to escape out of 
the real difficulties into those ficti- 
tious regions of delight, where every 
difficulty is made to be smoothed 
away—those superlative and dazzling 
regions of wealth and eminence, 
where, to the hard-labouring and 
poverty-pinched, it is hard to explain 
where the shadows lie. 

Whetber the existing literature 
of the multitude is improbable, we 
will not take upon us to say ; but cer- 
tainly no one ever will improve it 
efficiently without taking into full 
account all the class-characteristics 
which have helped it into being. 
Once we were deeply impressed with 
the idea that to reach this class 
most effectually, one needed to enter 
into their own life, and make them 
aware of one’s thorough acquaint- 
ance and familiarity not from a “ supe- 
rior” elevation, but on the same level 
with the everyday circumstances of . 
their existence. Now our opinion is 
changed ; we trust we have too much 
candour of mind to hold by our the- 
ory in the face of so many demon- 
strations to the contrary. No; let us 
change our tactics. The masses find 
no heroes among themselves; it is 
easy to do a little vapouring on the 
subject of aristocracy, and main- 
tain against all the masters end all 
the rulers, natural antagonists of 
this perennial youth of civilisation, 
the innate superiority of the work- 
ing man. But somehow a much more 
subtle evidence remains against him. 
No hero labouring with his own 
hands, no household maintaining its 
humble honour on the week’s wages, 
no serving maiden, fair in her homely 
duties, conciliates in their own chosen 
medium of story-telling the favour 
of the multitude. The workman is 
no hero to the shop-girl, nor the poor 
seamstress to the workman—so the 
real hero dashes forward in his cab, 
and the true heroine tells her foot- 
man where the carriage is to meet 
her—and the one has five thousand 
a-year, and unlimited possibilities, 
while the other is troubled with the 
shadow of a coronet—and they talk of 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses, 
and see no end of fine society ; and the 
penny magazine which contains their 
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history circulates so widely that it 
has -to go to press three weeks before 
the day of publication—and so, with 
a triumphant demonstration not to be 
disputed, we learn the likings of the 
multitude. 

Let us take warning, and be the 
better for the lesson ;—but notwith- 
standing, we cannot help going back 
to that sunny afternoon in the sultry 
summer stillness of the cathedral 
close. The men who built that fair 
cathedral, and the women who min- 
istered to them, had haply only 
legends of the saints, and far-away 
ballads of a forgotten antiquity, for 
their solacement and pleasure. We 
are severely, steadfastly, unshakably 
orthodox. “The Paip, that pagan 
fall of pride,” has never charmed our 
Protestant imagination, and we are 
ready to defy all the united attrac- 
tion of the Belgravian Paul and 
Barnabas. Nevertheless the hero in 
his cab, and the heroine whose foot- 
man waits outside the ragged school 
—are they, think you, such a long 
way superior to the saintly Catherine 
and the maiden Margaret—stout old 
Christopher with his giant’s heart, 
and gallant young Sebastian among 


the arrow? Oh, still immovable old 
houses, where troubles never come! 
oh, life becalmed among those sabba- 
tic walls, free of the passions and the 
sorrows which are abroad in this 
unquiet world!—which is the best? 
The burdened wheels of this com- 
mon existence roll easier, the road is 
smoother, the heavy old vehicle hangs 
on springs, the passenger has cushions 
and contrivances of comfort unknown 
to these old times—but the grass is 
no greener, the daisies no fairer—and 
there they cluster close in their long 
worship, those fair religious walls, 
to which all these years can bring 
no superseding beauty. No, this 
human nature is bigger than Pro- 
gress, greater than Time, an unpro- 
gressive arbitrary soul. All other 
matters may obey a law, but/ Art and 
Man only a glorious unexplainable 
caprice, whose coming and going God 
alone determines; and so it is that 
the new goes on bettering the old, 
and the old stands up triumphant 
over the new, and that neither the 
one nor the other, but both together, 
the defects and the improvements, 
the dullnesses and the glories, make 
up the perfect world. 
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KINGSLEY’S 


Wuerein lay the power and merit 
of the Greek poets? What had those 
old heathens in common with us? 
What was the spirit which clothed 
itself in works which we moderns, 
heirs of long centuries of thought, 
propose to ourselves as models, and 
find ever unattainable? Such are 
the questions which occur to many 
intelligent people, some even of con- 
siderable classical attainments, when 
noting the influence of ancient Greece 
on modern art; to whom Kingsley’s 
Andromeda, rightly considered, gives, 
in some sort, a response. 

The vestibule of every art—poetry, 
painting, sculpture, music— is illu- 
minated by a flood of glory. There 
sits the Muse, heaven-born genius of 
the place; and whispers to the first 
comers divine precepts, giving them 
strength, so that they faint not at the 
marvels that crowd on the soul ; faith, 
so that they believe in their own 
inspiration ; and instinct, to choose 
aright from the wealth of material 
before them. Every breeze brings 
the freshness of eternal youth — the 
air swarms with magic sounds—all 
objects at the touch of the artist turn 
to gold, as he revels amid the pomp 
of prodigality. Rules do not tram- 
mel him, for he will unconsciously 
originate rules for others to expound. 
Criticism chills him not, for the 
thirsting crowd outside, just wise 
enough to be eager and thankful, 
wait on his accents as on those of a 
divinity, and receive each message 
with triumphal shouts. And so from 
the first bloom and fragrance of art 
is distilled the essence of immor- 
tality. 

Those who come after find the 
Muse gone, and in her place her 
statue — beautiful, but unanswering. 
The air of the place is still enchant- 
Ing, but it has lost its first fresh- 
ness, Overpowering some, intoxicating 
others, while many find it poison- 
ous. False and earth-born accents 
mingle with, and almost overpower, 
the celestial utterances, bewildering 
the adventurer, till, like the prince of 
the Arabian tale, he stands still, and 
Is turned into stone: nevertheless, 
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divine echoes still haunt the walls, 
which, when they strike a true ear, 
are shaped into thoughts that never 
die. But at last all the region is ex- 
plored, mapped, parcelled, settled ; 
and though, by industrious cultiva- 
tion, new, strange, and sweet flowers 
spring up, who shall wonder that the 
amaranths and asphodels are gone 
for ever ? 

Before poetry first took form in 
Greece, its elements existed in rich 
profusion. Such was the beauty of 
the isles, lying amid summer seas, in 
that golden clime, that the inhabi- 
tants conceived them to be no un- 
worthy dwelling-place for the im- 
mortal gods. These were no dim 
mysterious abstractions, far removed 
from the interests and passions of 
men. The influences, on whose cur- 
rents men are tossed like straws or 
feathers, were supposed to be direct 
emanations from living and presid- 
ing powers. Man’s inner and outer 
worlds were both territories parti- 
tioned among immortal rulers. It 
was not merely that Zeus held do- 
minion in the skies, Poseidon in the 
seas, and Pluto in the realms of the 
dead,—but the caves, woods, and 
streams, were all the abodes of super- 
human powers. Pan and his sylvan 
attendants roamed through the glades 
and thickets; the sweet fountain, 
that bubbled in far recesses where 
man seldom set foot, did not sparkle 
on its way merely to slake the thirst 
of the boar and the deer—it was the 
haunt of a nymph not always in- 
visible to human eye. The majesty 
and luxuriance of the forest were at- 
tributes of an informing spirit; and 
“that which breathed within the leaf 
could slip its bark and walk,” in the 
form of adryad. The crafts and arts 
of daily life were first practised and 
taught .by divinities. The God of 
Light and the Goddess of Wisdom lent 
to the unravelment of man’s affairs 
the aid of their divine intelligence ; 
and the rulers of Olympus took part 
in the factions and jealousies of mor- 
tals. 

So splendid in intellect and beauty 
was the race that tenanted the clime, 
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that these superintending deities were 
believed to have held familiar con- 
verse and counsel with its heroes and 
sages, and to have been rivals with 
earthly lovers for the embraces of its 
daughters. So the whole land was 
filled with traditions of what had 
been done by godlike men, directed 
by their divine patrons, to whom some 
of them owed even their birth. And 
as the Greek, with all his sense of 
beauty and enjoyment, felt keenly the 
adverse influences whose shadows give 
to humanity its dark side, so he be- 
lieved readily in cruel Fates, aveng- 
ing Furies, and Titans who warred 
against gods, and even ascribed to 
gods themselves frequent caprice and 
injustice. And seeing that, when he 
left his own beautiful and blessed 
isles, he came upon strange shores, 
where tempests, volcanoes, whirl- 
pools, monsters, and shattering rocks 
threatened, and often inflicted, de- 
struction, he figured, as the inhabit- 
ants of those regions, Harpies, Gor- 
gons, Sirens, and dire Chimeras, terri- 
bly .powerful, and implacably hostile 
to man; and the business of heroes 
was then, as it is now, to wage against 
such hateful foes perpetual war. 

Thus the old Greek walked in his 
fair country surrounded by another 
world, whose influences pervaded his 
daily life, his actions, and his dis- 
course. And thus the old poets, 
secure of their audience, set no tram- 
mels to their invention, but let their 
winged thoughts roam at will; not 
like we poor moderns, “ cabined, 
cribbed, confined,” by a decorous 
credibility, but “ wide and general 
as the casing air ;” and they boldly 
and rightly called in supernatural aid 
in inventing fables and situations 
which should most strongly stir the 
sympathies of men. Thus there came 
floating down the stream of tradition, 
from sources lost in distance and 
darkness, the tales of love and ad- 
venture, of crime, remorse, and retri- 
bution, of heaven-scaling ambition 
and godlike power, which delighted 
and inspired all heathendom. 

The mere framework of these was 
of such excellent materials, that 
even, all unclothed and unadorned, it 
still had potent influence. Take, for 
instance, in its mere simplicity, this 


story of Andromeda. Queen Cassj- 
opeia, in her love for her beautiful 
daughter, said she was fairer than 
the Goddess of Beauty. Therefore the 
goddess, in revenge, sent a sea-mon- 
ster to ravage the coast. The priests 
were consulted, and cast lots to divine 
the cause of the immortal’s wrath: 
the lot fell on Cassiopeia, who was 
doomed to expiate her offence against 
the majesty of the goddess, by ex- 
posing her daughter on the rocks, ag 
an offering to the monster. So An- 
dromeda was bound, and her mother, 
wailing over her, at length departed, 
and left her alone all night. In the 
morning came young Prince Perseus 
over the sea, his feet bound with the 
magic wings of Hermes, and beariog 
with him the head of Medusa the 
Gorgon, whom he had slain, the 
sight of which was death. Cheering 
the virgin with his words and caresses, 
he met and slew the monster, un- 
covering the deadly visage of the 
Gorgon: then, freeing the virgin 
from her bonds, he took her to his 
own country, and married her. 

This Atergatis was the Syrian Venus 
or Aphrodité—and in those days the 
Goddess of Beauty was acknowledged 
as a potent divinity. Now, were 
she to reappear, where would be her 
shrine or worshippers? Daughter of 
Jove!—Queen of the Laughing Eyes! 
—Cestus-wearer ! — divinity, indeed ! 
—ab, disreputable impostor, despised 
by the respectable, ignored by the 
world, where will you hide the laugh- 
ing eyes? Social evil that you are, you 
must exchange the heights of Olym- 
pus for the pavement of the Hay- 
market, and instead of Paphos must 
make your haunt in Cremorne. 

But where was the use of any 
ancient Greek, male or female, de- 
nying the power of Aphrodité? Ask 
any Spartan, Theban, or Athenian, 
between fifteen and fifty, whom he 
considered the most blest of mortals, 
and what name would be universally 
uttered? Why, Anchises, to be sure, 
Not only do the laughing eyes gleam 
through the slumbers of half the 
youth of Greece, but the goddess 
lends often to mortal beauty her 
subtle mighty power. Look at that 
statesman with the lofty forehead, 
dome of the astutest brain in Athens 
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—ruler of a people’s destiny—nurser 
of new-born art—moulder of undy- 
ing policy—yet now utterly besotted, 
as is notorious to the whole city, 
because Aspasia bas given him a 
philtre. Why lingers Alcibiades when 
the trumpet calls the youth to the 
field ?—why, but that his hero-spirit, 
like that ot Achilles whom men 
believe in w they look on hin, is 
lulled in the charmed lap of another 
Briseis. The mother who sees her 
boy pale, worn, sleepless, unanswer- 
ing, careless of food, forgetful of 
kindred, sighing away his existence, 
attempts no feeble palliative of pre- 
cept or advice, knowing that he is 
but struggling in the inevitable net 
that is spread on the threshold of 
manhood by that gay, smiling, al- 
mighty divinity. And the forsaken 
virgin, watching the averted eye of 
him who was her lover, knows that 
he is the sport of a mighty power, 
and goes, with many tears, to lay a 
propitiatory garland on the altar of the 
terrible Aphrodité. 

Believing these passions to spring 
from a divinity, and knowing well 
how irresistible they were, it is no 
wonder that the trembling pagans, 
who had either felt their effects 
or seen them exhibited: in others, 
should have feared to incense the 
goddess. And therefore the Greek 
mother, hearing that oid tale of 
Andromeda, and remembering, per- 
haps, how she had half-whispered to 
herself that her own dark-haired and 
white-limbed daughter was fair as 
the Queen of Love, would shudder- 
ingly and remorsefully recall the 
impious thought, and feel her heart 
pause as she thought of the parting 
between Cassiopeia and her child on 
the wave-worn rock. So the tale of 
Andromeda may have gone on for 
centuries, exciting even in that sim- 
ple form pity, awe, and love. Still, 
common natures, even among a poetic 
people, require to have these things 
strongly presented. So some ancient 
bard, some Greek Blondel or Joy- 
euse, sitting at a great festival, or in 
the hall of a chieftain, would en- 
large on the there, chanting, with 
rude inartistic eloquence and much 
irrelevant matter, the mother’s sor- 
row, the virgin’s despair, the de- 
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liverer’s valour, till the rooftree rang 
with applause, or till silence and tears 
gave truer proof of the sympathy of 
his untutored audience. 

But at last there came a Poet—a 
man of olian heart—whose chords, 
vibrating at the breath of these old 
traditions, gave forth music which 
was to reverberate through the fur- 
thest arches of time. Full to over- 
flowing of sympathy for all that was 
tender, passionate, and adventurous, 
his was also an imagination so teem- 
ing, that a touch, a sound, a pass 
ing thought, evoked persons, incid- 
ents, and scenes. In the thunder he 
heard the voice of the angry Zeus ; 
in the rising sun he beheld a heavenly 
archer splintering his bright arrows 
on billow and headland. Solitary 
places were for him peopled with in- 
forming spirits: when he sat on the 
shore watching the long roll of the 
waves, and listening to their gurgle 
as they fretted the pillars and sapped 
the caverns beneath the cliffs, he 
saw not only the deep, but its mystic 
inhabitants—“ had sight of Proteus 
rising from the sea, and heard old 
Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 
Teeming with these sympathies and 
these thoughts, he had also the art, 
or, better still, the instinct, which it 
is the business of art to study and 
imitate, to communicate to colder 
and duller natures some of his own 
ardour, and power of seeing and 
feeling what, but for him, were un- 
felt, invisible, and untold. When 
such gifts go to make a poet, what 
wonder that he should be among the 
rarest of men, and that the race 
shougl be eager to do him honour! 

Seizing, then, some familiar theme, 
he, by the magic which we call art, 
presents it in that aspect which is 
most forcible, affecting, and enduring. 
Suppressing all that was unnecessary, 
bringing the characteristic features 
into strong relief, he rounds the whole 
into symmetry and harmony, supply- 
ing such natural, familiar touches 
as cause abstractions and airy no- 
things to live and move and have 
being. Such is the process by which 
thoughts are embalmed by art. 

But not only did the poet’s power 
in those times come from within— 
he was surrounded by influences full 
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of inspiration. First there was the 
sense of freshness and buoyancy that 
greets the entry on untrodden fields. 
Then the themes how inspiring !—in 
Andromeda’s tale, for instance, the 
interests of a nation—the wrath of 
an immortal—the expiation of a sov- 
ereign. Consider merely the situa- 
tion—and first, reader, take up that 
new novel, and turn to the thril- 
ling scene, where Frederick nobly 
avows his intention to snatch Ca- 
roline from her uncongenial home 
and make her his wife, provided his 
stern father will agree to settle on 
them six hundred a-year. Over that 
scene your sensitive sister nearly 
broke her heart, your maiden aunt 
avowed with a sniff and a sob that 
it was extremely affecting, and even 
your aged grandmother dropt on the 
page a tear from a source supposed 
to have been dried up since the 
crowning misfortune of Clarissa Har- 
lowe. Well, admitting the power 
of the popular author of this pathetic 
modern incident—think now of the 
virgin princess, innocent, beautifal, 
chained like a gleaming cross to the 
cold rocks, a forsaken sacrifice. Her 
mother’s last wail has died away 
behind the cliff, and she is alone, 
never more to behold a human face, 
nor to see another dawn after that 
which will surely bring the unknown 
terrible creature that is to destroy 
her. Then think of Perseus, with 
the first beam of morning flying 
homeward victorious from his combat 
with the Gorgon ; who, seeing this 
fair victim bound on that rude altar, 
darts towards her, questions her, and 
in the might of youth and love and 
god-given strength determines to save 
her or die, though all Olympus were 
against them. 

The poets of later times, seeing 
the simple grandeur of the antique 
themes, have sometimes adopted 
them — Tennyson, for instance, in 
(Enone; but with the difference of 
audience, how different also must be 
the inspiration! The poet, now, sings 


to those who see Ristori act Med 
and Mr. Robson travesty the same, 
with equal applause, equal enthu- 
siasm. Then the poet sang to those 
who sympathised in his creations 
with the full sympathy of perfect 
faith. He could securely give super- 
natural terror, power revenge, and 
love, shape and exis » when the 
whole earth was, for his hearers, 
filled with dark mysterious regions, 
Nowadays, if a sea-monster were 
reported off the coast, Mr. Layard 
would appoint himself a commis. 
sioner to inquire into the matter; 
and, in a lecture at St. James’s Hall, 
wherein he would state the opinion 
of the first fisherman he had met, 
would disprove the creature’s exis- 
tence. But—imagining yourself for 
@ moment in ancient Greece—if you 
told that old mariner, stepping into 
his bark moored off the Pireeus, and 
bound for the Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
that the good Poseidon was a fiction of 
the poets, would he not snatch his oar 
and strike you to the earth before 
your blasphemy was ended? Does 
he not know that, if he gave ear 
to the impious words, the Earth- 
shaker would, on the stormy Euxine, 
assert himself in his dreadful might, 
and dash him, like a tangled weed, 
amid the fragments of his bark, upon 
the rock-bound shore? Does he not 
know, too, that his son, whose form 
he saw borne down by the current of 
the Hellespont, beneath the waves of 
which his bones are still restlessly drift- 
ing, is lulled for ever in the soft bosom 
of a sea-maid? Has he not talked 
with a ship’s captain, who, with all 
his crew, was startled, while coasting 
along the roots of Caucasus, by the 
groans of Prometheus—eternal living 
monument of the wrath of Zeus? 
And did he not once himself hear, 
with shuddering delight, wafted on 
the night wind, some notes of the 
Siren’s song ? 

Thus, from the mystery that en- 
veloped the earth, and from the belief 
in the 





‘“‘ Spirits and gods that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend,” 


the old Greek poetry drew its grand- says, rendered by Coleridge,— 
est elements. But now, as Schiller 
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“The fair humanities of old religion, 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty 
That had their haunt by dale or piny mountain,” 


have all departed, while mystery, the 
poet’s ancient indisputable domain, 
is no more. Wherever he goes science 
ties him down, scepticism mocks him. 
So our poefs, finding little oppor- 
tunity to soar or to create, employ 
themselves in scrutinising, analysing, 
and explaining. They have “turned 
their wit the seamy side without.” 
Instead of telling us what’s o’clock, 
they give us.a lecture on toothed- 
wheels and main-springs. It is mu- 
sical metaphysics: very beautifully 
done it sometimes is, and we may 
admire and enjoy it; but still this 
kind of poetry must be the fruit of re- 
flection, not impulse, and no reader 
can be carried far by fashion that stops 
to feel its own pulse. 

So, most of what is ideal in art 
nowadays is imitative or reverber- 
atory; and most of what is original 
comes from what is real. Since 
science has taken us behind the 
scenes of the universe, we can no 
longer believe in the tinsel or the 
mock thunder; but we feel that in- 
sight is not altogether gain, and that 
blind Homer, in his own way, saw 
farther than we can with spectacles. 
Therefore, modern art either tries 
to recover the results of ancient art 
—and tries vainly because the con- 
ditions exist no longer—or takes re- 
fuge altogether in the actual. Our 
sculptors, after stuying the Elgin 
Marbles, either produce diluted 
Venuses and weak Apollos, or else 
a hideous representation of the Duke 
of Wellington’s nose, boots, and 
cocked-hat—the man certainly in his 
habit as he lived, but not, according 
to classic ideas, a work of high art. 
Our painters either study the nude, 
like Etty, and draw Ledas and swans, 
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nymphs and satyrs, or reproduce what 
we see daily in cottages and harvest- 
fields. So our poets draw us faith- 
fully as they can what is contained 
within the limits of experience, or 
else fly to fable, classic or chivalrous, 
and paint Ulysses or Sir Galahad, 
of which we say that it és fine, and 
would be perfect if it expressed any- 
body’s belief. It is now only the 
musical expression of vanished feel- 
ings and curious facts. And there 
is this difference to the reader between 
@ genuine antique and the best mo- 
dern antique—in the one case we feel 
that we have an effusion ; in the other, 
a manufacture. 

When we say the inspiration which 
dictates the modern antique is diffe- 
rent from that of old, we are far, in- 
deed, from meaning any disparage- 
ment to King Alfred, to whom be all 
praise and honour. We cannot regret 
that he who has given us “(none ” and 
the “ Morte d’Arthur,” was neither an 
old Greek nor an old Troubadour ; 
rejoicing to have him amongst us, 
distilling from our English landscape 
the most perfect of idyls, or reproduc- 
ing, with all the finish of modern art, 
some grand old melody originally 
played upon a three-stringed lute. 
But it makes a great difference to the 
reader, not only whether he himself 
has faith in what he is reading or 
not, but whether the poet believed 
in what he wrote, or only simulated 
belief. The result of a classic subject, 
treated by a modern, is not classic. 
But it may be something very genuine 
and delightfal of its kind ; and thus 
a new grace is shed on the statuesque 
beauty of the classical, and the pictur- 
esque nobleness of the chivalrous, when 
the sorrows of the forsaken CEnone, 


wandering forlorn 


Of Paris, once her playmate on the hills,” 


and the grandeur of Arthur’s death, 
are reillumined by a spirit imbued 
with the best influences of our time. 
Two years ago, Mr. Kingsley pub- 
lished a little book called The 
Heroes, dedicated. to his children, 
containing some of the fabulous 





legends of Greece; and we presume 
that, while so employed, he was 
strack with the poetical capacities of 
the subject of Andromeda, and re- 
solved to make it his theme—not as 
a mere translator, but aiming, by 
dint of classic learning and a kindred 
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mind, to treat it as an old Greek 
might have done, and so give such 
English men and women as know 
the ancients only by repute, some 
idea of the merits which moderns re- 
verence and study. Excellently well, 
in our opinion, has he done it, pro- 
ducing the clearness of outline, sim- 
plicity, grandeur, and natural touches 
that distinguish classic poetry. And 
\though we have an ancient prejadice 
jagainst hexameters, to which Evan- 


; geline has never reconciled us, we 


forget, in the flow and music of 
many of Mr. Kingsley’s lines, our root- 
ed objection, and fully believe that 


in no other measure could he have 
so successfully conveyed his concep- 
tion. 

First he tells us of the manners of that 
strange old Ethiop people, and how 
they are sorely scourged with’ floods, 
followed by a terrible sea-monster 
that ravages the shore. The priests, 
with incantations and prayers, cast 
lots to discover the cause of the 
visitation, and the lot falls on Cassio- 
peia, wife of Cepheus the king. She 
it is who is the author of the evil; 
but only one fault does her memory 
charge her with—one word that she 
had rashly spoken :— 


“«* Watching my child at her bath, as she plunged in the joy of her girlhood, 
Fairer I called her in pride than Atergatis, queen of the ocean. 
Judge ye if this be my sin, for I know none other.’ She ended.” 


A small crime, as it appears to us, to 
call forth such terrible vengeance— 
but the gods of those old pagans 
were jealous gods. No hint was 
dropt by those uncompromising min- 
isters of religion that the offence was 
light, and the penance they were 
about to decree terrible. The ma- 


jesty of an immortal had been offend- 
ed, and no amount of human woe 
was too great for just expiation. As 
the queen in her pride had boasted 
her daughter fairer than the goddess, 
so much she now offer her as an 
expiatory victim :— 


“Take her with us in the night, when the moon sinks low to the westward ; 
Bind her aloft for a victim, a prey for the gorge of the monster, 
Far on the sea-girt rock, which is washed by the surges for ever.” 


Here occur what we think two weak 
points in the poem: First, Cepheus 
yields this beautiful daughter with a 
promptitade that gives us a higher 
idea of his piety and docility than of 


his paternal affection ; next, when the 
virgin is bound, ber mother, before 
leaving her, asks the fair victim not 
curse her for causing her untimely 
ate :— 


“ «Curse thee! Notin the death-pang!’ The heart of the lady was light- 


ened. 


Slowly she went by the ledge; and the maid was alone in the darkness.” 


This is decidedly weak and unsatis- 
factory on a. great occasion ; for the 
whole poem does not present a 
stronger, though it may present 
many @ more agreeable, point than 
this. How differently does Andro- 


mache part from Hector, in that pro- 
phetic moment in the Sczan gate! 

And now comes one of the de- 
scriptive touches we spoke of as sv 
natural, picturesque, and Homeric— 
the maiden is left alone : 


“ Tearless, damb with amaze she stood, as a storm-stunn’d nestling 
Fallen from bough or from eave lies dumb, which the home-going herds- 


man 
Fancies a stone, till he catches the light of its terrified eye-ball.” 


So the poor nestling is left alone on 
the rocks—nothing audible but the 
dash of the tide, nothing visible but 
the glimmer on the horizon, out of 
which will come with the daybreak 
her terrible destroyer. After gazing 


for hours into the darkness, she begins 
to bewail her fate, but her lamenta- 
tion is interrupted by a procession of 
sea-maids and their attendants, who 
rise from the chambers of the deep, 
and pass by her in splendid array. 
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“ Onward they came in their joy, and around them the lamps of the sea 
nymphs, 
Myriad fiery globes swam panting and heaving; and rainbows 
Crimson, and azure, and emerald, were broken in star-showers, lighting 
Far through the wine-dark depths of the crystal, the gardens of Nereus, 
Ooral, and sea-fan, and tangle, the bluoins and the palins of the ocean. 
Onward they came in their joy, mere white than the foam which they 
scattered, 
uiughing, and singing, and tossing, and twining, while eager, the Tritons, 
Blinded with kisses their eyes, unreproved ; and above them in worship 
Ilovered the terns, and the sea-gulls swept past them on silvery pinions, 
Echoing softly their laughter ; around them the wantoning dolphins 
Sighed as they plunged, full of love; and the great sea-horses which bore 
them 
Jurved up their crests in their pride to the delicate arms of the maidens, 
Pawing the spray into gems, till a fiery rainfall, unharming, 
Sparkled and gleamed on the limbs of the nymphs, and the coils of the 
mermen.,” 


Will they not help her, those beau- of love and joy, and yet have no 
tiful beings? Can they be so full pity? 


“ Onward they pass’d in their joy, on their brows neither sorrow nor anger ; 
Self-sufficing as gods, never heeding the woe of the maiden. 
She would have shrieked for their mercy, but shame made her dumb; and 
their eyeballs 
Stared on her careless and still, like the eyes in the house of the idols. 
Seeiug they saw not, and passed like a dream on the murmaring ripple.” 


So they pass, and she is againalone. very long while, grand in imagery, 
And now comes the finest piece of musical, and full of the happiest 
description we have met with this adaptations of sound to sense. 


“ Over the mountain aloft ran a rush and a roll and a roaring ; 
Downward the breeze came indignant, and leapt with a howl to the water, 
Roaring in cranny and crag, till the pillars and clefts of the basalt 
Rang like a god-swept lyre, and her brain grew mad with the noises ; 
Crashing and lapping of waters, and sighing and tossing of weed-beds, 
Gurgle and whisper and hiss of the foam, while thundering surges 
Bvomed in the wave-worn halls, as they champed at the roots of the 

mountain. 
Hour after hour, in,the darkness, the wind rashed fierce to. the landward, 
Drenching the maidén with spray ; she, shivering, weary, and drooping, 
Stood with her heart full of thoughts, till the foam-crests gleamed in the 
twilight, 
Leaping and laughing around, and the east grew red with the dawning. 
Then on the ridge of the hills rose the broad bright sun in his glory, 
Hurling his arrows abroad on the glittering crests of the surges,” 








Excellent, every word. But now in the next line as a Carver and 
Apollo having just shown himself in Gilder? Yet such is the singular 
his true character as Archer of the transformation he undergoes in the 
Skies, who would expect to see him space of one comma— 


“ Gilding the soft round bosoms of wood, and the downs of the coast-land, 
Gilding the weeds at her feet.” 


Out with it, Mr. Kingsley, in the ing eye looks on all deeds done on 
next edition. the earth. As if in answer to her 

Then the maiden shrieks for mercy prayer there comes—what? is it a 
to the sun—to the god whose burn- vision? A beautiful youth, armed 
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with sword and flashing shield, 
hovering like a sea-bird over the 
waves. It is Perseus, the mortal son 
of Zeus, favourite of the gods, and 
now returning from his adventurous 


quest, destroyer of the fatal Gorgon, 
who comes to her, upborne on the 
magic sandals of Hermes, and alights 
by her side. 


** Sudden he flashed into sight by her side; in his pity and anger, 
Moist were his eyes; and his breath like a rose-bed, as bolder and bolder, 
Hovering under her brows, like a swallow that haunts by the house-eaves, 
Delicate-handed, he lifted the veil of her hair.” 


Ah, ha!—rather a different visitor 
this from the expected monster; 
thrilling her, indeed, but not with 
terror. And will he, too, vanish like 
the sea-maids, and leave her to be 
the prey of the beast? Not if love 
can chain him—for already he feels 
that here, cast like a waif on the 


shore, abandoned and unprized, is 
what will be the tenfold guerdon of 
all his toils. And he tells her so, and 
tells her that he is eager to be her 
champion ; but still she weeps in fear, 
though she must be already experi- 
encing some gleams of comfort under 
such treatment as the following :— 


“ Beautiful, eager, he wooed her, and kissed off her tears as he hovered, 
Roving at will, as a bee, on the brows of a rock nymph-haunted, 
Garlanded over with vine, ard acanthus, and clambering roses, 

Cool in the fierce still noon, where streams glance clear in the moss-beds, 
Hums on from blossom to blossom, and mingles the sweets as he tastes them. 
Beautiful, eager, he kissed her, and clasped her yet closer and closer, 


Praying her still to speak.” 


Warm imagery this, and classic 
too--such as would have made the 
youth of Athens flush and turn pale 
with sudden surging emotion, wish- 
ing, each one, that her he loved could 
have been so rescued by his victorious 
sword, and so claimed as the right- 
fal prize of his loving championship. 
Happy Perseus! would they have 
said—and so, too, will say the youth 


of Britain, or, rather, so will feel, 
being not much addicted to the ex- 
pression of emotion. At the hero’s 
caresses the virgin’s fears are charm- 
ed away—the process being described 
after a manner that makes us suspect 
Mr. Kingsley of having been for some 
time conversant with the practices of 
Rarey, Tamer of Horses. 


* Just as at first some colt, wild-eyed, with quivering nostril, 
Plunges in fear of the curb, and the fluttering roles of the rider ; 
Soon, grown bold by despair, submits to the will of his master, 
Tamer and tamer each hour, and at last, in the pride of obedience, 

- Answers the heel with a curvet, and arches his neck to be fondled, 
Cowed by the need, that maid grew tame.” 


Then the hero, drawing from his 
thigh Herpé, the magic falchion of 
Hermes, severs the maiden’s bonds, 
and the white arms fall on his shoul- 
der. For a moment she forgets all 
but her deliverer—only for a moment 
—for see! the Monster, huge, terrible, 
unrelenting. And shall he, in the 
splendour and bloom of his youth, be 
another victim? No! let her die 
alone—why should he die too? There 
is no love in the cold realms of the 


dead—(strange that, in those few 
moments, she should have learned 
that there was love elsewhere !)—let 
him leave her to descend thither 
alone! So she entreats, weeping. 
But not to such prayers do heroes 
listen. Shall he, slayer of the Gor- 
gon, fear a beast of the sea? Would 
he not, in her behalf, defy the ever- 
lasting gods themselves? One kiss, 
and he goes to the encounter. 


“ Blushing she kissed him: afar on the topmost Idalian summit 
Laughed in the joy of her heart, far-seeing, the Queen Aphrodita.” 
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No doubt—and she was quite right 
to laugh—never had her power been 
more triumphant. The girl, not yet 
delivered from frightful immolation, 
shivering with her cold vigil on the 
sea-rocks, can yet lift her head to 
give her deliverer, not a formal kiss 
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of gratitude, but a warm blushing 
kiss of love. And Perseus, no doubt 
invigorated by it, goes forth exult- 
ingly to meet the monster. This is 
the way he encounters him—another 
Homeric image :— 


“ As when an osprey aloft, dark-eyebrowed, royally crested, 
Flags on by creek and by cove, and in scorn of the anger of Nereus 
Ranges, the king of the shore; if he see on a glittering shallow, 
Chasing the bass and the mullet, the fin of a wallowing dolphin, 
Halting, he wheels round slowly, in doubt at the weight of his quarry, 
Whether to clutch it alive, or to fall on the wretch like a plummet, 
Stunning with terrible talon the life of the brain in the hind-head; 
Then rushes up with a scream, and stooping the wrath of his eyebrows, 
Falls from the sky like a star, while the wind rattles hoarse in his pinions.” 


It was by such forcible painting as 
this that the old poets brought, with 
the principal object of the scene, the 
scene itself before their audience, 
giving a reality to the wildest fable. 


Who can doubt the result of the 
combat? The monster, untouched 
by the sword, perishes at the freezing 
sight of the Medusa’s head. And 
now, indeed, for the reward :— 


“ Beautiful, eager, triumphant, he leapt back again to his treasure ; 
Leapt back again, full blest, towards arms spread wide to receive him. 
Brimful of honour, he clasped her, and brimful of love she caressed him, 
Answering lip with lip; while above them the queen Aphrodité 
Poured on their foreheads and limbs, unseen, ambrosial odours, 
Givers of longing, and rapture, and chaste content in espousals. 
Happy whom, ere they be wedded, anoints she the queen Aphrodité!” 


Happy indeed! No tame lovers 
these—no humdrum pair, making up 
their minds to unite in calm, respec- 
table, and well-considered bonds— 
but fresh as nature, ardent as the 
summer, beautiful as day, and meet- 
ing with all the shock of a rebound 
from a terrible fate. She, loving, 
beautiful, and saved—he, loving, 
beautiful, and the deliverer—could 
Aphrodité or Pallas Athene add one 





ray to their rapture? Yet both - 


goddesses come to shed over the 
betrothal the warmth and splendour 
of immortal joy. Well did the old 
Greeks know how to move their 
listeners, exalting while they moved ° 
them; well does Mr. Kingsley reveal 
their charm to us in this graceful 
and beautiful poem. And so, in the 
radiance of happiness and love, the 
glorious pair vanished into the dark- 
ness of oldest time. 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT !—PART Xv. 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


[The Author reserves the Right of Translation.]} 


CHAPTER XVII, 


A Man’s Letter—unsatisfactory and provoking as a man’s letters always are. 


GUY DARRELL TO COLONEL MORLEY. 


I wave decided, my dear Alban. 
I did not take three days to do so, 
though the third day may be just 
over ere you learn my decision. I 
shullnever marry again. I abancon 
that last dream of declining years. 
My object in returning to the Lon- 
don world was to try whether I 
could not find, amongst the fairest 
and most attractive women that the 
world produces—at least to an Eng- 
lish eye—some one who could in- 
spire me with that singleness of affec- 
tion which could alone justify the 
hope that I might win, in return, a 
wife’s esteem and a contented home. 
That object is now finally relin- 
quished, and, with it, all idea of 
resuming the life of cities. I might 
have re-entered a political career, had 
I first secured to myself a mind suffi- 
ciently serene and healthful for duties 
that need the concentration of thought 
and desire. Such a state of mind I 
cannot secure. I have striven for it; 
I am baffled. It is said that politics 
are a jealous mistress—that they re- 
quire the whole man. The saying is 
not invariably true in the application 
it commonly receives—that is, a poli- 
tician may have some other employ- 
ment of intellect, which rather en- 
larges his powers than distracts their 
political uses. Successful politicians 
have united with great parliamentary 
toil and triumph legal occupations or 
literary or learned studies. But poli- 
tics do require that the heart should 
be free, and at peace from all more 
absorbing private anxieties—from the 

awing of amemory or a care, which 

ulls ambition and paralyses energy. 
In this sense politics do require the 
whole man. If I returned to politics 


Fawley Manor-House, August 19, 18—. 


now, I should fail to them, and they 
to me. I feel that the brief interval 
between me and the grave has need 
of repose: I find that repose here. 
I have therefore given the necessary 
orders to dismiss the pompous re- 
tinue which I left behind me, and 
instructed my agent to sell my Lon- 
don house for whatever it may fetch. 
I was unwilling to sell it before— 
unwilling to abandon the hope, how- 
ever faint, that I might yet regain 
strength for action. But the very 
struggle to obtain such strength leaves 
me exhausted more. 

You may believe that it is not 
without a pang, less of pride than of 
remorse, that I resign unfulfilled the 
object towards which all my earlier 
lite wa so résolutely shaped. The 
house I had promised my father to 
refund dies to dust in my grave. 
To my father’s blood no heir to my 
wealth can trace. Yet it is a conso- 
lation to think that Lionel Haugh- 
ton is one on whom my father would 
have smiled approvingly. At my 
death, therefore, at least the old name 
will not die: Lionel Haughton will 
take and be worthy to bear it. 
Strange weakness of mine, you will 
say; but I cannot endure the thought 
that the old name should be quite 
blotted out of the land.—I trust that 
Lionel may early form a suitable and 
happy marriage. Sure that he will 
not choose ignobly, I impose no fet- 
ters on his choice. 

One word only on that hateful 
subject, confided so tardily to your 
friendship, left so thankfully to your 
discretion. Now that I have once 
more buried myself in Fawley, it is 
very unlikely that the man it pains 
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me to name will seek mehere. If he 
does, he cannot molest me as if I 
were in the London world. Con- 
tinue, then, I pray you, to leave him 
alone. And, in adopting your own 
shrewd belief, that after all there is 
no such child as he pretends to claim, 
my mind becomes tranquillised on all 
that part of my private griefs, 
Farewell, old school-friend! Here, 
so far as I can foretell—here, where 
my life began, it returns, when Hea- 
ven pleases, to close. Here I could 
not ask you to visit me: what is rest 
to me would be loss of time to you. 
But in my late and vain attempt to 
re-enter that existence in which you 
have calmly and wisely gathered 
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round yourself “all that should ae- 
company old age— honour, love, 
obedience, troops of friends ”"— 
nothing so repaid the effort—no- 
thing now so pleasantly remains to 
recollection—as the brief renewal of 
that easy commune which men like me 
never know, save with those whose 
langhter brings back to them a gale 
from the old play-ground. “ Vive, 
oale:” I will not add, “ Sis memor 
mei.” So many my obligations to 
your kindness, that you will be forced 
to remember me whenever you recall 
the not “ painful subjects” of early 
friendship and lasting gratitude. Re- 
call only those when reminded of 
Guy DarrRELL. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


No coinage in circulation so fluctuates in value as the worth of a Marriageable 
Man. 


Colonel Morley was not surprised 
(that, we know, he could not be, by 
any fresh experience of human way- 
wardness and caprice), but much dis- 
turbed and much vexed by the unex- 
pected nature of Darrell’s communi- 
cation. Schemes for Darrell’s future 
had become plans of his own. Talk 
with his old schoolfellow had, within 
the last three months, entered into 
the pleasure of his age. Darrell’s 
abrupt and final renunciation of this 
social world, made at once a void in 
the business of Alban’s mind, and in 
the affections of Alban’s heart. And 
no adequate reason assigned for so 
sudden a flight and so morbid a re- 
solve! Some tormenting remem- 
brance—some rankling grief—dis- 
tinct from those of which Alban was 
cognisant, those in which he had been 
consulted, was implied but by vague 
and general hints. But what was 
the remembrance or the grief, Alban 
Morley, who knew everything, was 
quite persuaded that Darrell would 
never suffer him to know. Could it 
be in any way connected with those 
three young ladies to whom Darrell’s 
attentions had been so perversely 
impartial? The Colonel did not fail 
to observe that to those young ladies 
Darrell’s letter did not even allude. 
Was it not possible that he had 
really felt for one of them a deeper 
sentiment than a man advanced in 


. 


years ever likes to own even to his 
nearest friend—hazarded a proposal, 
and met with a rebuff? Ifso, Alban 
conjectured the female culprit by 
whom the sentiment had been in- 
spired and the rebuff administered. 
“That mischievous kitten, Flora 
Vyvyan,” growled the Colonel. “I 
always felt that she had the claws 
of a tigress under that patte de 
velours!” Roused by this suspicion, 
he sallied forth to call on the Vy- 
vyans. Mr. Vyvyan, a widower, one 
of those quiet gentlemanlike men 
who sit much in the drawing-room 
and like receiving morning visitors, 
was at home to him. “So Darrell 
has left town for the season,” said the 
Colonel, pushing straight to the point. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Vyvyan. “I had 
a note from him this morning, to say 
he had renounced all hope of—” 
“What?” cried the Colonel. 
“Joining us in Switzerland. I 
am so sorry. Flora still more sorry. 
She is accustomed to have her own 
way, and she had set her heart on 
hearing Darrell read ‘Manfred’ in 
sight of the Jung Frau!” 
“Um,” said the Colonel. “ What 
might be sport to her might be death 
to him. A man at his age is not too 
old to fall in love with a young lady 
of hers. But he is too old not to be 
extremely ridiculous to such a young 
lady if he does.” 
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“Colonel Morley—Fie!” cried an 
angry voice behind him. Flora had 
éntered the room unobserved. Her 
face was much flushed, and her eyelids 
looked as if tears had lately swelled 
beneath them, and were swelling 
still. 

“* What have I said to merit your 
rebuke?” asked the Colonel, com- 
posedly. 

“Said! Coupled the thought of 
ridicule with the name of Mr. Dar- 
rel] ?” 

“Take care, Morley,” said Mr. 
Vyvyan, laughing. ‘Flora is posi- 
tively superstitious in her respect for 
Guy Darrell; and you cannot offend 
her more than by implying that he 
is mortal. Nay, child, it is very 
natural. Quite apart from his fame, 
‘there is something in that man’s 
familiar talk, or rather, perhaps, in 
the very sound of his voice, which 
makes most other society seem flat 
and insipid. I feel it myself. And 
when Flora’s young admirers flutter 
and babble round her—just after 
Darrell has quitted his chair beside 
her—they seem very poor company. 
I’m sure, Flora,” continued Vyvyan, 
kindly, “that the mere acquaintance 
of such a man has done you a great 
deal of good; and I am now in great 
hopes that, whenever you marry, it 
will be a man of sense.” 

“Um!” again said the Colonel, 
eyeing Flora aslant, but with much 
attention. “How I wish, for my 
friend’s sake, that he was of an age 
which inspired Miss Vyvyan with 
less—veneration.”’ 

Flora turned her back on the Col- 
cnel, looking out of the window, and 
her small foot beating the ground 
with nervous irritation. 

“It was given out that Darrell 
intended to marry again,” said Mr. 
Vyvyan. “A man of that sort re- 
quires a very superior, highly-edu- 
cated woman; and if Miss Carr 
Vipont had been a little more of his 
age, she would have just suited him. 
But I am patriot enough to hope 
that he will remain single, and have 
no wife but his country, like Mr. 
Pitt.” 

The Oolonel having now satisfied 
his curiosity, and assured himself 
that Darrell was, there at least, no 
rejected suitor, rose and approached 


lora to make peace, and to take 
leave. As he held out his hand, he 
was struck with the change in a 
countenance usually so gay in its 
aspect—it spoke of more than de- 
jection, it betrayed distress; when 
she took his hand, she retained it, 
and looked into his eyes wistfully ; 
evidently there was something on 
her mind which she wished to ex- 
press, and did not know how. At 
length she said in a whisper, “ You 
are Mr. Darrell’s most intimate friend ; 
I have heard him say so; shall you 
see him soon?” 

“T fear not; but why?” 

“Why? you, his friend; do you 
not perceive that he is not happy? I, 
a mere stranger, saw it at the first. 
You should cheer and comfort him; 
you have that right—it is a noble 
privilege.” 

“My dear young lady,” said the 
Colonel, touched, “ you have a better 
heart than I thought for. It is true 
Darrell is not a happy man; but 
can you give me any message that 
might cheer him more than an old 
bachelor’s commonplace exhortations 
to take heart, forget the rains of 
yesterday, and hope for some gleam 
of sun on the morrow.” 

“No,” said Flora, sadly, “ it would 
be a presumption indeed in me to 
affect the consoler’s part; but—(her 
lips quivered)—but if I may judge 
by his letter, I may never see him 
again,” 

“His letter! He has written to 
you, then, as well as to your fa- 
ther ?” 

“Yes,” said Flora, confused and 
colouring, “ta few lines in answer to 
a silly note of mine: yes, tell him 
that I shall never forget his kind 
counsels, his delicate, indulgent con- 
struction of—of—in short, tell him 
my father is right, and that I shall 
be better and wiser all my life for 
the few short weeks in which I have 
known Guy Darrell.” ’ 

“What secrets are you two whis- 
pering there?” asked Mr. Vyvyan 
from his easy-chair. 

“Ask her ten years hence,” said 
the Colonel, as he retreated to the 
door, “The fairest leaves in the 
flower are the last that the bud will 
disclose.” 

From Mr. Vyvyan the Oolonel went 
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to Lord ’s. His lordship had 
also heard from Darrell that morn- 
ing; Darrell declined the invitation 
to Hall; business at Fawley. 
Lady Adela had borne the disap- 
pointment with her wonted serenity 
of temper, and had gone out shopping. 
Darrell had certainly not offered his 
hand in that quarter; had he done 
so—whether refused or accepted— 
all persons yet left in London would 
have heard the news. Thence the 
Colonel repaired to Carr Vipont’s. 
Lady Selina was at home, and ex- 
ceedingly cross. Carr had been 
astonished by a letter from Mr. Duar- 
rell, dated Fawley—left town for the 
season without even calling to take 
leave—a most eccentric man. She 
feared his head was a little touched 
—that he knew it, but did not like 
to own it—perhaps the doctors had 
told him he must keep quiet, and 
not excite himself with politics. “I 
had thought,” said Lady Selina, “ that 
he might have felt a growing attach- 
ment for Honoria; and considering 
the disparity of years, and that Hono- 
ria certainly might marry any one, 
he was too proud to incur the risk 
of refusal. But I will tell you in 
confidence, as a relation and dear 
friend, that Honoria has a very supe- 
rior mind, and might have overlooked 
the mere age; congenial tastes—you 
understand. But on thinking it all 
over, I begin to doubt. whether that 
be the true reason for his running 
away in this wild sort of manner. 
My maid tells me that his house- 
steward called to say that the estab- 
lishment was to be broken up. That 
looks as if he had resigned London 
for good; just, too, when, Carr says, 
the orisis, so long put off, is sure to 
burst on us. I’m quite sick of clever 
men—one never knows how to trust 
them; if they are not dishonest, they 
are eccentric! I have just been tell- 
ing Honoria that clever men are, 
after all, the most tiresome husbands. 
Well, what makes you so silent? 
What do you say? Why don’t you 
speak ?” 

“T am slowly recovering from my 
shock,” said the Colonel. “So Dar- 
rell shirks THE orisis, and has not 
even hinted a preference for Honoria, 
the very girl in all London that 
would have made him a safe, rational 
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companion. I told him so, and he 
never denied it. But it is a comfort 
to think he is no loss. Old mon: 
ster!” 

“ Nay,” said Lady Selina, mollified 
by so much sympathy, “I don’t say 
he is no loss. Honestly speaking— 
between ourselyes—I think he is a 
very great loss. An alliance between 
him and Honoria would have united 
all the Vipont influence. Lord Mont- 
fort has the greatest confidence in 
Darrell ; and if this orisis comes, it 
is absolutely necessary for the Vipont 
interest that it should find somebody 
who can speak. Really, my dear 
Colonel Morley, you who have such 
an influence over this very odd man, 
should exert it now. One must 
not be over-nice in times of Crisis; 
the country is at stake, Cousin 
Alban.” 

“T will do my. best,” said the 
Colonel; “I am quite aware that an 
alliance which would secure Darrell’s 
talents to the house of Vipont, and 
the House of Vipont to Darrell’s 
talents, would—but ’tis no use talk- 
ing, we must not sacrifice Honoria 
even on the altar of her country’s 
interest!” 

“Sacrifice! Nonsense! The man 
is not young certainly, but then what 
a grand creature and so clever.” 

“Olever—yes! But that was your 
very objection to him five minutes 
ago.” 

“T forgot the Orisis.—One don’t 
wan’t clever men every day, but 
there are days when one does want 
them!” 

“IT envy you that aphorism. But 
from what you now imply, I fear 
that Honoria may have allowed her 
thoughts to settle upon what may 
never take place; and if so, she may 
fret.” 

“ Fret! a daughter of mine fret !-— 
and of all my daughters, Honoria! 
A girl of the best-disciplined mind! 
Fret! what a word—vulgar !” 

Cotonet Moriey.— So it is; 1 
blush for it; but let us understand 
each other. If Darrell proposed for 
Honoria, you think, ambition apart, 
she would esteem him sufficiently for 
a decided preference.” 

Lapy Srima.—“ If that be his 
doubt, reassure him. He is shy; 
men of genius are; Honoria would 
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esteem him! Till he has actually 
proposed, it would compromise her 
to say mere even to you.” 

Coronet Mortey.— And if that 
be not the doubt, and if I ascertain 
that Darrel] has no idea of proposing, 
Honoria would-—” 

Lapy Seuma.—-“ Despise him. 
Ah, I see by your countenance that 
you think I should prepare her. Is 
it so, frankly ?” 


Coronet Mortry.—“ Frankly then, 
I think Guy Darrell, like many other 
men, has been so long making up 
his mind to marry again, that he has 
lost the right moment, and will never 
find it.” 

Lady Selina smells at her vin- 
aigrette, and replies in her softest, 
affectedest, civilest, and crushingest 
manner— 


“ Poor—pDEAR—OLD MAN!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Man is not permitted, with ultimate impunity, to exasperate the envies, and insult 
the miseries of those around him, by a systematic perseverance in wilful— 
Celibacy. In vain may he scheme, in the marriage of injured friends, to pro- 
vide arm-chairs, and footstools, and prattling babiesfor the luxurious delecta- 
tion of his indolent age. The avenging Eumenides (being themselves ancient 
virgins neglected) shall humble his insolence, baffle his projects, and condemn 
his declining years to the horrors of solitude,—rarely even wakening his soul 


to the grace of repentance. 


The Colonel, before returning home, 
dropped into the Clubs, and took care 
to give to Darrell’s sudden disappear- 
ance a plausible and commonplace 
construction. The season was just 
over. Darrell had gone to the 
country. The town establishment 
was broken up, because the house in 
Carlton Gardens was to be sold. 
Darrell did not like the situation— 
found the air relaxing~Park Lane 
or Grosvenor Square were on higher 
ground. Besides, the staircase was 
bad for a house of such pretensions— 
not suited to large parties. Next 
season Darrell might be in a position 
when he would have to give large 
parties, &c. &c. As no one is inclined 
to suppose that a man will retire from 
public life just when he has a chance 
of office, so the Clubs took Alban 
Morley’s remarks unsuspiciously, and 
generally agreed that Darrell showed 
great tact in absenting himself from 
town during the transition: state of 
politics that always precedes a Crisis, 
and that it was quite clear that he 
calculated on playing a great part 
when the Crisis was over, by finding 
his house had grown too small for 
him. Thus paving the way to Dar- 
rell’s easy return to the world, should 
he repent of his retreat (a chance 
which Alban by no means dismissed 
from his reckoning,) the Colonel 
returned home to find his nephew 
George awaiting him there. The 
scholarly clergyman had ensconced 


himself in the back drawing-room, 
fitted up as a library, and was mak- 
ing free with the books. ‘“ What 
have you there, George?” asked the 
Colonel, after shaking him by the 
hand. “You seemed quite absorbed 
in its contents, and would not have 
noticed my presence but for Gip’s 
bark.” 

“A volume of poems I never 
chanced to meet before. Full of true 
genius,” 

“Bless me, poor Arthur Bran- 
thwaite’s poems, And you were po- 
sitively reading those—not induced 
to do so by respect to his father? 
—Oould you make head or tail of 
them ?” 

“There is a class of poetry which 
displeases middle age by the very 
attributes which render it charming 
to the young; for each generation 
has a youth with idiosyncrasies pecu- 
liar to itself, and a peculiar poetry 
by which those idiosyncrasies are 
expressed.” 

Here George was beginning to 
grow metaphysical, and somewhat 
German, when his uncle’s face as- 
sumed an expression which can only 
be coinpared to that of a man who 
dreads a very severe and long opera- 
tion. George humanely hastened to 
relieve his mind. 

“But I will not bore you at pre- 
sent.” 

“Thank you,” said the Colonel, 
brightening up. 
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“Perhaps you will lend me the 
book. I am going down to Lady 
Montfort’s by-and-by, and I can read 
it by the way.” 

“ Yes, I will lend it to you till next 
season. Let me have it again then, 
to put on the table when Frank 
Vance comes to breakfast with me. 
The poet was his brother-in-law ; and 
though, for that reason, poets and 
poetry are a sore subject with Frank, 
yet, the last tine he breakfasted here, 
I felt, by the shake of his hand in 
parting, that he felt pleased by a 
mark of respect to all that is left of 
poor Arthur Branthwaite. So you 
are going to Lady Montfort? Ask 
her why she cuts me!” 

“My dear uncle! You know how 
secluded her life is at present; but she 
has charged me to assure you of her 
unalterable regard for you; and when- 
ever her health and spirits are some- 
what more recovered, I have no doubt 
that she will ask you to give her the 
occasion to make that assurance in 
person.” 

CotonreL Mortry.—-“ Can her 
health and spirits continue so long 
affected by grief for the loss of that 
distant acquaintance whom the law 
ealled her husband ?” 

Grorce.—* She is very far from 
well, and her spirits are certainly 
much broken. And now, uncle, for 
the little favour Icametoask. Since 
you presented me to Mr. Darrell, he 
kindly sent me two or.three invita- 
tions to dinner, which my frequent 
absence from town would not allow 
me to accept. I ought to call on 
him; and, as I feel ashamed not to 
have done so before, I wish you would 
accompany me to his house. One 
happy word from you would save me 
a relapse into stutter. When I want 
to apologise, I always stutter.” 

“Darrell has left town,” said the 
Colonel, roughly ; ‘“‘ you have missed 
an opportunity that will never occur 
again. The most charming compa- 
nion; an intellect so manly, yet so 
sweet! I shall never find such ano- 
ther.” And for the first time in thir- 
ty years a tear stole to Alban Morley’s 
eye. 

Grorcr.— When did he leave 
town?” . 

CotonEL Mortey.—“ Three days 
ago.” 
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Grorcr.— Three days ago! and 
for the Continent again ?”’ 

CotoneL Mortry.—‘ No, for the 
Hermitage. George, I have such a 
letter from hin! You know how 
many years he has been absent from 
the world. When, this year, he re- 
appeared, he and I grew more inti- 
mate than we had ever been since 
we had left school ; for though the 
same capital held us before, he was 
then too occupied for much familia- 
rity with an idle man like me. But 
just when I was intertwining what 
is left of my life with the bright 
threads of his, he snaps the web 
asunder ; he quits this London world 
again; says he will return to it no 
more,” 

Grorcr.—* Yet I did hear that he 
proposed to renew his parliamentary 
career; nay, that he was about to 
form a second marriage, with Honoria 
Vipont?” 

CotoneL Mortey.—“ Mere gossip 
—not true. No, he will never again 
marry. Three days ago I thought it 
certain that he would—certain that I 
should find for my old age a nook in 
his home—the easiest chair in his 
social circle; that my daily news- 
paper would have a fresh interest, in 
the praise of his name, or the report 
of his speech; that I should walk 
proudly into White’s, sure to hear 
there of Guy Darrell; that I should 
keep from misanthropical rust my dry 
knowledge of life, planning shrewd 
panegyrics to him of a young happy 
wife, needing all his indulgence— 
panegyrics to her of the high-minded 
sensitive man, claiming tender re- 
spect and delicate soothing ;—that 
thus, day by day, I should have made 
more pleasant the home in which I 
should have planted myself, and found 
in his children boys to lecture and 
girls to spoil. Don’t be jealous, 
George. [like your wife, I love your 
little ones, and you will have all I 
have to leave. But to an old bache- 
lor, who would keep young to the 
last, there is ng place so sunny as the 
hearth of an old school-friend. But 
my house of cards is blown down 
talk of it no more—'tis a painful su 
ject. You met Lionel Haughton here 
the last time you called—how did you 
like him?” 

“Very much, indeed.” 
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“* Well then, since you cannot call 
on Darrell, call on him.” 

George (with animation).—“ It is 
just what [ meant to do—what is his 
address ?” 

CotoneL Moriey.—“ There is his 
card—take it. He was here last night 
to inquire if I knew where Darrell 
had gone, though no one in his house- 
hold, nor I either, suspected till this 


morning that Darrell had left town for 
good. You will find Lionel at home, 
for I sent him word I would call. But 
really I am not up toit now. Tell him 
from me that Mr. Darrell will not re- 
turn to Carlton Gardens this season, 
and is gone to Fawley. At present 
Lionel need not know more—you un- 
derstand? And now, my dear George, 
good-day.” 


OHAPTER XX. 


Each generation has its own critica} canons in poetry as well as in political creeds, 
financial systems, or whatever other changeable matters of taste are called 
“Settled Questions” and “Fixed Opinions.” 


George, musing mucb over all that 
his uncle had said respecting Darrell, 
took his way to Lionel’s lodgings. 
The young man received him with 
the cordial greeting due from Dar- 
rell’s kinsman to Colonel Morley’s 
nephew, but tempered by the respect 
no less due to the distinction and the 
calling of the eloquent preacher. 

Lionel was perceptibly affected by 
learning that Darrell had thus sud- 
denly returned to the gloomy beech- 
woods of Fawley ; and he evinced 
his anxious interest in his benefactor 
with so much spontaneous tender- 
ness of feeling, that George, as if in 
sympathy, warmed into the same 
theme. “I can well conceive,” said 
he, “ your affection for Mr. Darrell. 
I remember when I was a boy, how 
powerfully he impressed me, though 
I saw but little of him. He was 
then in the zenith of his career, and 
had but few moments to give to a boy 
like me; but the ring of his voice 
and the flash of his eye sent me back 
to school, dreaming of fame, and in- 
tent on prizes. I spent part of one 
Easter vacation at his house in town; 
he bade his son, who was my school- 
fellow, invite me.” 

Lionet.—‘‘ You knew his son? 
How Mr. Darrell has felt that loss!” 

Groree.—“ Heaverr often veils its 
most provident mercy in what to 
man seems its sternest inflictions. 
That poor boy must have changed 
his whole nature, if his life had not 
to a father, like Mr. Darrell, occasion- 
ed grief sharper than his death.” 


LioneL.—“ You amaze me. Mr. 
Darrell spoke of him as a boy of great 
promise.’ 

Grorcr.—“He had that kind of en- 
ergy which to a father conveys the 
idea of promise, and which might 
deceive those older than himself-—a 
fine bright-eyed bold-tongued boy, 
with just enough awe of his father to 
bridle his worst qualities before him.” 

Lionet.—** What were those?” 

Grorce.—“ Headstrong arrogance 
—relentless cruelty. He had a pride 
which would have shamed his father 
out of pride, had Guy Darrell detect- 
ed its nature—purse pride! I re- 
member his father said to me with 
a balf-laugh, ‘My boy must not be 
galled and mortified as I was every 
hour at school—clothes patched and 
pockets empty.’ And so, out of 
mistaken kindness, Mr. Darrell ran 
into the opposite extreme, and the 
son was proud, not of his father’s 
fame, but of his father’s money, and 
withal not generous, nor exactly ex- 
travagant, but using money as power 
—power that allowed him to insult 
an equal or to buy a slave. In a 
word, his nickname at school was 
‘Sir Giles Overreach.’ His death 
was the result of his strange passion 
for tormenting others. He had a 
fag who could not swim, and who 
had the greatest terror of the water; 
and it was while driving this child 
into the river out of his depth, that 
cramp seized himself, and he was 
drowned. Yes, when I think what 
that boy would have been as man, 
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succeeding to Darrell’s wealth—and 
had Darrell persevered (as he would 
perhaps, if the boy had lived) in 
his public career—to the rank and 
titles he would probably have ac- 
quired and bequeathed—again I say, 
in man’s affliction is often Heaven’s 
mercy.” 

Lionel listened aghast. George 
continued —“* Would that I could 
speak as plainly to Mr. Darrell him- 
self! For we find constantly in the 
world that there is no error that mis- 
leads us like the error that is half a 
truth wrenched from the other half; 
and nowhere is such an error so com- 
mon as when man applies it to the 
judgment of some event in his own 
life, and separates calamity from con- 
solation.” 

Lionet.—“ True; but who could 
have the heart to tell a mourning 
father that his dead son was worth- 
less ?” 

Grorer.— Alas, my young friend, 
‘ the preacher must sometimes harden 
his own heart if he wonld strike 
home to another’s soul. But I am 
not sure that Mr. Darrell would need 
so cruel a kindness. I believe that 
his clear intellect must have divined 
some portions of his son’s nature 
which enabled him to bear the loss 
with fortitude. And he did bear it 
bravely. -But now, Mr. Haughton, 
if you have the rest of the day free, 
Iam about to make you an uncere- 
monious proposition for its disposal. 
A lady who knew Mr. Darrell when 
she was very young, has a strong 
desire to form your acquaintance. 
She resides on the banks of the 
Thames, a little above Twickenham. 
I have promised to call on her this 
evening. Shall we dine together at 
Richmond? And afterwards we can 
take a boat to her villa.” 

Lionel at once accepted, thinking 
80 little of the lady that he did not 
even ask her name. He was pleased 
to have a companion with whom he 
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could talk of Darrell. He asked but 
delay to write a few lines of affee- 
tionate inquiry to his kinsman at 
Fawley, and, while he wrote, George 
took out Arthur Branthwaite’s poems, 
and resumed their perusal. Lionel 
having sealed his letter, George ex- 
tended the book to him. “ Here are 
some remarkable poems by a brother- 
in-law of that remarkable artist, 
Frank Vance.” 

“Frank Vance! True, he had a 
brother-in-law a poet. I admire 
Frank so much; and, though he 
professes to sneer at poetry, he is so 
associated in my mind with poetical 
images, that I am prepossessed before- 
hand in favour of all that brings him, 
despite himself, in connection with 
poetry.” 

“Tell me, then,” said George, 
pointing out a passage in the volume, 
“what you think of these lines, 
My good uncle would call them 
gibberish. I am not sure that I 
can construe them; but when I was 
your age, I think I could—what say 
you ?” 

Lionel glanced. ‘“ Exquisite in- 
deed !—nothing can be clearer—they 
express exactly a sentiment in myself 
that I could never explain.” 

“Just so,” said George laughing. 
“Youth has a sentiment that it can- 
not explain, and the sentiment is ex- 
pressed in a form of poetry that 
middle age cannot construe. It is 
true that poetry of the grand order 
interests equally all ages; but the 
world ever throws out a poetry not 
of the grandest; not meant to be 
durable—not meant to be universal, 
but following the shifts and changes 
of human sentiment, and just like 
those pretty sundials formed by 
flowers, which bloom to tell the hour, 
open their buds to tell it, and, telling 
it, fade themselves from time.” 

Not listening to the critic, Lionel 
continued to read the poems, exclaim- 
ing, “‘ How exquisite !—how true!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


In Life, as in Art, the Beautiful moves in curves. 


They have dined. George Morley 
takes the oars, and the boat cuts 


through the dance of waves flushed 
by the golden sunset. Beautiful river! 
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which might furnish the English tale- 
teller with legends wild as those 
culled on shores licked by Hydaspes, 
and sweet as those which Ceplisus 
ever blended with the songs of night- 
ingales and the breath of violets! 
But what true English poet ever 
names thee, O Father Thames, with- 
out a melodious tribute? And what 
child ever whiled away summer noons 
along thy grassy banks, nor hallowed 
thy remembrance among the fairy 
days of life ? 

Silently Lionel bent over the side 
of the gliding boat, his mind carried 
back to the same soft stream five 
years ago. How vast a space in 
his short existence those five years 
seemed to fill! And how far, how 
immeasurably far from the young 
man, rich in the attributes of wealth, 
armed with each weapon of distinc- 
tion, seemed the hour when the boy 
had groaned alond, “ Fortune is so 
far, Fame so impossible!” Farther 
and farther yet than his present world- 
ly station from his past, seemed the 
image that had first called forth in his 
breast the dreamy sentiment, which 
the sternest of us in after life never 
utterly forget. Passions rage and 
vanish, and when all their storms are 
gone, yea, it may be, at the verge of 
the very grave, we look back and see 
like a star the female face, even though 
it be a child’s, that first set us vaguely 
wondering at the charm in a haman 
presence, at the void in a smile with- 
drawn! How many of us could re- 
call a Beatrice through the gaps of 
ruined hope, seen, as by the Floren- 
tine, on the earth a guileless infant, 
in the heavens a spirit glorified! Yes 
—Laura was an affectation—Beatrice 
a reality! 

George’s voice broke somewhat dis- 
tastefully on Lionel’s reverie. ‘‘ We 
near our destination, and you have 
not asked me even the name of the 
lady to whom you are to render 
homage. It is Lady Montfort, wi- 
dow to the last Marquess. You have 
no doubt heard Mr. Darrell speak of 
her?” 

“‘ Never Mr. Darrell—Colonel Mor- 
ley often. And in the world I have 
heard her cited as perhaps the hand- 
somest, and certainly the haughtiest, 
woman in England.” 

“ Never heard Mr. Darrell mention 


her! that is strange, indeed,” said 
George Morley, catching at Lionel’s 
first words, and unnoticing his after 
comment. “She was much in his 
house as a child, shared in his daugh- 
ter’s education.” 

“ Perhaps for that very reason he 
shuns her name. Never but once did 
I hear him allude to his daughter; 
nor can I wonder at that, if it be true, 
as I have been told by people who 
seem to know very little of the parti- 
culars, that, while yet scarcely out of 
the nursery, she fled from his house 
with some low adventurer—a Mr, 
Hammond—died abroad the first \ ear 
of that unhappy marriage.” 

“Yes, that is the correct outline of 
the story; and as you guess, it ex- 
plains why Mr. Darrell avoids men- 
tion of one whom he associates with 
his daughter’s name, though, if you 
desire a theme dear to Lady Montfort, 
you can select none that more interests 
her grateful heart than praise of the 
man who saved her mother from 
penury, and secured to herself the ac- 
complishments and instraction which 
have been her chief solace.” 

“ Chief solace! Was she not happy 
with Lord Montfort? What sort of 
man was he!” 

‘“*T owe to Lord Montfort the living 
I hold, and I can remember the good 
qualities alone of a benefactor. If 
Lady Montfort was not happy with 
him, it is just to both to say that she 
never complained. But. there is much 
in Lady Montfort’s character which 
the Marquess apparently failed to ap- 
preciate ; at all events, they had little 
in common, and what was called Lady 
Montfort’s haughtiness, was perhaps 
but the dignity with which a woman 
of grand nature checks the pity that 
would debase her—the admiration 
that would sully—guards her own 
beauty, and protects her husband’s 
name. Here we are. Will you stay 
for a few minutes in the boat, while 
I go to prepare Lady Montfort for 
your visit?” 

George leapt ashore, and Lionel 
remained under the covert of mighty 
willows that dipped their leaves into 
the wave. Looking through the 
green interstices of the foliage, he 
saw at the far end of the lawn, on a 
curving bank by which the glittering 
tide shot oblique, a simple arbour— 
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an arbour like that from which he 
had looked upon summer stars five 

ears ago—not so densely covered 
swith the honeysuckle; still the honey- 
suckle, recently trained there, was fast 
creeping up the sides; and through 
the trellis of the wood-work and the 
leaves of the flowering shrub, he just 
caught a glimpse of some form with- 
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in—the white robe of a female form 
in a slow gentle movement—tending 
perhaps the flowers that wreathed 
the arbour. Now it was still, now it 
stirred again; now it was suddenly 
lost to view. Had the inmate left 
the arbour? Was the inmate Lady 
Montfort? George Morley’s step had 
not passed in that direction. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A quiet seene—an unquiet heart. 


Meanwhile, not far from the willow- 
bank which sheltered Lionel, but far 
enough to be out of her sight, and 
beyond her hearing, George Morley 
found Lady Montfort seated alone. 
It was a spot on which Milton might 
have placed the Lady in “ Comus”— 
a circle of the smoothest sward, ring- 
ed everywhere (except at one opening 
which left the glassy river in full 
view) with thick bosks of dark ever- 
greens, and shrubs of livelier verdure ; 
oak and chestnut backing and over- 
hanging all. Flowers, too, raised on 
rustic tiers and stages; a tiny foun 
tain, shooting up from a basin starred 
with the water-lily; a rustic table, 
on which lay books and the imple- 
ments of woman’s graceful work ; so 
that the place had the home-look of 
a chamber, and spoke that intense 
love of the out-door life which abounds 
in our old poets from Chaucer down 
to the day when minstrels, polished 
into wits, took to Wills’ Coffeehouse, 
and the lark came no more to bid 
bards 

*“ Good morrow 

From his watch-tower in the skies,” 


But long since, thank Heaven, we 
have again got back the English 
poetry which chimes to the babble 
of the waters and the riot of the 
birds; and just as that poetry is the 
freshest which the out-door life has 
the most nourished, so I believe that 
there is no surer sign of the rich 
vitality which finds its raciest joys in 
sources the most innocent, than the 
childlike taste for that same out-door 
life. Whether you take from fortune 
the palace or the cottage, add to your 
chambers a hall in the courts of 
Nature. Let the earth but give you 


room to stand on; well, look up—Is 
it nothing to have for your roof-tree 
—Heaven ? 

Carvline Montfort (be her titles 
dropped) is changed since we last 
saw her. The beauty is not less in 
degree, but it has gained in one attri- 
bute, lost in another; it commands 
less, it touches more, Still in deep 
mourning, the sombre dress throws a 
paler shade over the cheek. The 
eyes, more sunken beneath the brow, 
appear larger, softer. There is that 
expression of fatigue which either 
accompanies impaired health, or suc- 
ceeds to mental struggle and disquie- 
tude. But the coldness or pride of 
mien which was peculiar to Caroline 
as a wife is gone,—as if in widow- 
hood it was no longer needed. A 
something like humility prevailed 
over the look and the bearing which 
had been so tranquilly majestic. As 
at the approach of her cousin she 
started from her seat, there was a 
nervous tremor: in her eagerness; 
a rush of colour to the cheeks; an 
anxious quivering of the lip; a flutter 
in the tones of the sweet low voice; 
— Well, George.” 

“Mr. Darrell is not in London; he 
went to Fawley three days ago; at 
least he is there now. I have this 
from my uncle, to whom he wrote ; 
and whom his departure has vexed 
and saddened.” 

“Three days ago! It must have 
been he, then! I was not deceived,” 
murmured Caroline, and her eyes 
wandered round. 

“There is no truth in the report 
you heard that he was to marry 
Honoria Vipont. My uncle thinks 
he will never marry again, and implies 
that he has resumed his solitary life 
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at Fawley with a resolve to quit it no 
more.” 

Lady Montfort listened silently, 
bending her face over the fountain, 
and dropping amidst its playful spray 
the leaves of a rose which she had 
abstractedly plucked as George was 
speaking. 

“T have, therefore, fulfilled your 
commission so far,” renewed George 
Morley. “I have ascertained that 
Mr. Darrell is alive, and doubtless 
well; so that it could not have been 
his ghost that startled you amidst 
yonder thicket. But I have done 
more: I have fvrestalled the wish 
you expressed to become acquainted 
with young Haughton; and your 
object in postponing the accomplish- 
ment of that wish while Mr. Darrell 
himself was in town, having ceased 
with Mr. Darrell’s departure, I have 


ventured to bring the young man 


with me. He is in the boat yonder. 
Will you receive him? Or—but, my 
dear cousin, are you not too unwell 
to-day? What is the matter? Oh, 
I can easily make an excuse for you 


ul 


to Haughton. I will run and do 
80.” 

““ No, George, no. I am as well 
usual. I will see Mr. Haughton. A 
that you have heard of him, and have 
told me, interests me so much in his 
favour; and besides—” She did not 
finish the sentence; but, led away 
by some other thought, asked, “ Have 
you no news of our missing friend ?” 

“None as yet; but in a few days 
I shall renew my search. Now, then, 
I will go for Haughton.” 

“Do so; and, George, when you 
have presented him to me, will you 
kindly join that dear anxious child 
yonder? She is in the new arbour, 
or near it—her favourite spot. You 
must sustain her spirits, and give her 
hope. You cannot guess how eagerly 
she looks forward to your visits, and 
how gratefully she relies on your 
exertions.” 

George shook his head half de- 
spondently, and saying briefly, “ My 
exertions have established no claim to 
her gratitude as yet,” went quickly 
back for Lionel. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Something on an old subject, which has never been said before. 


Although Lionel was prepared to 
see a very handsome woman in Lady 
Montfort, the beauty of her coun- 
tenance took him by surprise. No 
preparation by the eulogies of de- 
scription can lessen the effect which 
the first sight of a beautiful object 
produces upon a mind to which re- 
finement of idea gives an accurate 
and quick comprehension of beauty. 
Be it a work of art, a scene in nature, 
or, rarest of all, a human face divine, 
a beauty never before beheld strikes 
us with hidden pleasure, like a burst 
of light; and it is a pleasure that 
elevates. The imagination feels it- 
self richer by a new idea of excel- 
lence; for not only is real beauty 
wholly original, having no prototype, 
but its immediate influence is spirit- 
ual. It may seem strange—I appeal 
to every observant artist if the asser- 
tion be not true—but the first sight 
of the most perfect order of female 
beauty, rather than courting, rebukes 
and strikes back, every grosser in- 


stinct that would alloy admiration. 
There must be some meanness and 
blemish in the beauty which the sen- 
sualist no sooner beholds than he 
covets. In the higher incarnation 
of the abstract idea which runs 
through all our notions of moral good 
and celestial purity—even if the mo- 
ment the eye sees the heart loves 
the image—the love has in it some- 
thing of the reverence which it was 
said the charms of Virtue would 
produce could her form be made 
visible; nor could mere human love 
obtrude itself till the sweet awe of 
the first effect had been familiarised 
away. And I apprehend that it is 
this exalting or etherealising attri- 
bute of beauty to which all poets, 
all writers who would poetise the 
realities of life, have unconsciously 
rendered homage, in the rank to 
which they elevate what, stripped of 
such attribute, would be but a gaudy 
idol of painted clay. If from the 
loftiest epic to the tritest novel, a 
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heroine is often little more than a 
name to which we are called upon to 
bow, as to a symbol representing 
beauty; and if we ourselves (be we 
ever so indifferent in our common 
life to fair faces) feel that in art at 
least imagination needs an image of 
the Beautiful—if, in a word, both 
poet and reader here would not be 
left excuseless, it is because in our 
inmost hearts there is a sentiment 
which links the ideal of beauty with 
the Supersensual. Wouldst thou, for 
instance, form some vague conception 
of the shape worn by a pure soul re- 
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leased ; wouldst thou give to it the 
likeness of an ugly hag? or wouldst 
thou not ransack all thy remem- 
brances, all thy conceptions of forms 
most beauteous, to clothe the holy 
image? Do so: now bring it thus 
robed with the richest graces before 
thy mind’s eye. Well, seest thou now 
the excuse for poets in the rank they 
give to Beauty? Seest thou now 
how high from the realm of the senses 
soars the mysterious Archetype? 
Without the idea of beauty, couldst 
thou conceive a form in which to 
clothe a soul that has entered heaven! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Agreeable surprises are the perquisites of youth. 


If the beauty of Lady Montfort’s 
countenance took Lionel by surprise, 
still more might he wonder at the 
winning kindness of her address—a 
kindness of look, manner, voice, which 
seemed to welcome him not asa chance 
acquaintance but as a new-found re- 
lation. The first few sentences, in 
giving them a subject of common 
interest, introduced into their con- 
verse a sort of confiding household 
familiarity. For Lionel, ascribing 
Lady Montfort’s gracious reception 
to her early recollections of his kins- 
man, began at once to speak of Guy 
Darrell; and in a little time they 
were walking over the turf, or through 
the winding alleys of the garden, 
linking talk to the same theme, she 
by question, he by answer—he, charm- 
ed to expatiate—she, pleased to listen 
—and liking each other more and 
more, as she recognised in all he said 
a bright young heart, overflowing 
with grateful and proud affection, 
and as he felt instinctively that he 
was with one who sympathised in 
his enthusiasm—one who had known 
the great man in his busy day, ere 
the rush of his career had paused, 
whose childhood had lent a smile to 
the great man’s home before child- 
hood and smile had left it. 

As they thus conversed, Lionel 
now and then, in the turns of their 
walk, caught a glimpse of George 
Morley in the distance, walking also 
side by side with some young com- 








panion, and ever as he caught that 
glimpse a strange restless curiosity 
shot across his mind, and distracted 
it even from praise of Guy Darrell. 
Who could that be with George? 
Was it a relation of Lady Montfort’s ? 
The figure was not in mourning; its 
shape seemed slight and youthful— 
now it passes by that acacia tree,— 
standing for a moment apart and 
distinct from George’s shadow, but its 
own outline dim in the deepening 
twilight—now it has passed on, lost 
ainongst the laurels. 

Lionel and Lady Montfort now 
came before the windows of the 
house, which was not large for the 
rank of the owner, but commodious, 
with no pretence to architectural 
beauty—dark-red brick, a century and 
a half old—irregular; jutting forth 
here, receding there, so as to produce 
that depth of light and shadow, 
which lends a certain picturesque 
charm even to the least ornate build- 
ings—a charm to which the Gothic 
architecture owes half its beauty. 
Jessamine, roses, woodbine, ivy, 
trained up the angles and between 
the windows. Altogether the house 
had that air of nome which had 
been wanting to the regal formality 
of Montfort Court. One of the win- 
dows, raised above the ground by a 
short winding stair, stood open. 
Lights had seemingly just been 
brought into the room within, and 
Lionel’s eye was caught by the gleam. 
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Lady Montfort turned up the stair, 
and Lionel followed her into the 
apartment. A harp stood at one 
corner—not far from it the piano and 
music-stand. On one of the tables 
there were the implements of draw- 
ing—a sketch in water-colours half 
finished. 

“ Our work-room,” said Lady Mont- 
fort, with a warm cheerful smile, and 
yet Lionel could see that tears were 
in her eyes—“ mine and my dear 
pupil’s. Yes, that harp is hers. Is 
he still fond of music—I mean Mr, 
Darrell ?” 

“ Yes, though he does not care for 
it in crowds; but he can listen for 
hours to Fairthorn’s lute. You re- 
member Mr. Fairthorn?” 

“Yes, I remember him,” answered 
Lady Montfort softly. ‘Mr. Darrell, 
then, likes Ais music still ?” 

Lionel here uttered an exclamation 
of more than surprise. He had 
turned to examine-the water-colour 
sketch—a rustic inn, a honeysuckle 


arbour, a river in front, a boat yonder 
—just begun. 

** T know the spot!” he cried. “ Did 
you make the sketch of it?” 

“1? no; it is hers—my pupil’s— 
my adopted child’s.” 

Lionel’s dark eyes turned to Lady 
Montfort’s wistfully, inquiringl} ; 
they asked what his lips could not 
presume to ask. “* Your adopted child 
—what is she?—who ?” 

As if answering to the eyes, Lady 
Montfort said— 

‘* Wait here a moment; I will go 
for her.” 

She left him, descended the stairs 
into the garden, j.ined George Mor- 
ley and his companion; took aside 
the former, whispered him, then 
drawing the arm of the latter within 
her own, led her back into the room, 
while George Morley remained in the 
garden, throwing himself on a bench, 
and gazing on the stars as they now 
came forth, fast and frequent, though 
one by one. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“Quem Fors dierum cunque dabit 
Lucro appone,”—Horat. 


Lionel stood, expectant, in the 
centre of the room, and as the two 
female forms entered, the lights were 
full upon their faces. That younger 
face—it is she—it is she, the unfor- 
gotten—the long lost. Instinctively, 
as if no years had rolled between— 
as if she were still the little child, he 
the boy who had coveted such a sister 
—he sprang forward and opened his 
arms, and as suddenly halted, dropped 
the arms to his side, blushing, con- 
fused, abashed. She! that vagrant 
child !—she! that form so elegant— 
that great peeress’s pupil—adopted 
daughter, she/ the poor wandering 
Sophy! She!—impossible! 

Bat her eyes, at first downcast, are 
now fixed on him. She, too, starts— 
not forward, but in recoil; she, too, 
raises her arms, not to open, but to 
press them to her breast; and she, 
too, as suddenly checks an impulse, 
and stands, like him, blushing, con- 
fused, abashed. 

“ Yes,” said Caroline Montfort, 
drawing Sophy nearer to her breast,— 





** yes, you will both forgive me for the 
surprise. Yes, you do see before you, 
grown up to become the pride of 
those who cherish her, that Sophy 
who—” 

“Sophy!” cried Lionel, advancing ; 
“it isso, then? I knew you were no 
stroller’s grandchild.” 

Sophy drew up—“I am, I am his 
grandchild, and as proud to be so as 
I was then.” 

** Pardon me, pardon me; I meant 
to say that he too was not what he 
seemed. You forgive me,” extending 
his hand, and Sophy’s soft hand tell 
into his forgivingly. 

“But he lives? is well? is here? 
is—” Sophy burst into tears, and 
Lady Montfort made a sign to Lionel 
to go into the garden and leave them. 
Reluctantly and dizzily, as one in & 
dream, he obeyed, leaving the va- 
grant’s grandchild to be soothed in 
the fostering arms of her whom, an 
hour or two ago, he knew but by 
the titles of her rank and the reputa- 
tion of her pride. 
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It was not many minutes before 
Lady Montfort rejoined him. 

“ You touched unawares,” said she, 
“npon the poor child’s most anxious 
cause of sorrow. Her grandfather, 
for whom ber affection isso sensitively 
keen, has disappeared. I will speak 
of that later; and if you wish, you 
shall be taken into our consultations. 
But—” she paused, looked into his 
face —open, loyal face, face of gentle- 
man—with heart of man in its eyes, 
soul of man on its brow ;—face formed 
to look up to the stars which now light- 
ed it—and laying her hand lightly on 
his shoulder, resumed with hesitating 
voice—* But I feel like a culprit in 

- asking you what, nevertheless, I must 
ask, as an imperative condition, if 
your visits here are to be renewed— 
if your intimacy here is to be esta- 
blished. And unless you comply with 
that condition, come no more; we 
cannot confide in each other.” 

“Oh, Lady Montfort, impose any 
condition. 1 promise beforehand.” 

“Not beforehand. The condition 
is this: inviolable secresy. You will 
not mention to any one your visits 
here; your introduction to me; your 
discovery of the stroller’s grandchild 
in my adopted daughter.” 

“ Not to Mr. Darrell ?” 

“To him least of all; but this I 
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add, it is for Mr. Darrell’s sake that 
I insist on such concealment; and I 
trust the concealment will not be long 
protracted.” 

“ For Mr. Darrell’s sake ?” 

“For the sake of his happiness,” 
cried Lady Montfort, clasping her 
hands. ‘My debt to him is larger 
far than yours; and in thus appeal- 
ing to you, I scheme to pay back a 
part of it. Do you trust me?” 

“J do, I do.” 

And from that evening Lionel 
Haughton became the constant visi- 
tor in that house. 

Two or three days afterwards 
Colonel Morley, quitting England for 
a German Spa at which he annually 
recruited himself for a few weeks, re- 
lieved Lionel from the embarrassment 
of any questions which that shrewd 
observer might otherwise have ad- 
dressed to him. London itself was 
now empty. Lionel found a quiet 
lodging in the vicinity of Twickenham. 
And when his foot passed along the 
shady lane through yon wicket gate 
into that region of turf and flowers, 
he felt as might have felt that famous. 
Minstrel of Ercildoun, when, blest. 
with the privilege to enter Fairyland 
at will, the Rhymer stole to the- 
grassy hillside, and murmured the 
spell that unlocks the gates of Oberon. 


BOOK VIII.——CHAPTER I, 


“ A little fire burns up a great deal of corn."—Oxp Provees, ; 


Guy Darrell resumed the thread 
of solitary life at Fawley with a calm 
which was deeper in its gloom than 
it had been before. The experiment 
of return to the soeial world had 
failed. The resolutions which- had 
induced the experiment were finally 
renounced. Five years nearer to 
death, and the last hope that had 
flitted across the narrowing despond- 
ing passage to the grave, fallen like a 
faithless torch from his own hand, 
and trodden out by his own foot. 

It was peculiarly in the nature of 
Darrell to connect his objects with 
posterity—to regard. eminence in the 
Present but as a beacon-height from 
which to pass on to the Future the 
name he had taken from the Past. 
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All his early ambition, sacrificing: 
pleasure to toil, had placed its goal 
at a distance, remote from the huzzas 
of bystanders; and Ambition halted 
now, baffled and despairing. Child- 
less, his line would perish with him- 
self—himself, who: had so vaunted 
its restoration in the land! His 
genius was childless also—it would 
leave behind it no offspring of the 
brain. By toil he had amassed ample. 
wealth ; by talent he had achieved a 
splendid reputation. But the reputa~ 
tion was as perishable as the wealtb. 
Let a half century pass over his tomb, 
and nothing would be left to. speak 
of the successful lawyer, the applaud- 
ed orator, save traditional anecdotes, 
a laudatory notice in contemporane~ 
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ous memoirs—perhaps, at most, 
quotations of eloquent sentences 
lavished on forgotten cases and ob- 
solete debates—shreds and fragments 
of a great intellect, which another 
half-century would sink without a 
bubble into the depths of Time.* He 
had enacted no laws—he had admi- 
nistered no state—-he had composed 
no books. Like the figure on a 
clock, which adorns the case and 
has no connection with the move- 
ment, he, so prominent an ornament 
to Time, had no part in its works. 
Removed, the eye would miss him 
for a while; but a nation’s literature 
or history was the same, whether 
with him or without. Some with a 
tithe of his abilities have the luck 
to fasten their names to things that 
endure; they have been responsible 
for measures they did not invent, 
and which, for good or evil, influence 
long generations. They have written 
volumes out of which a couplet of 
verse, a period in prose, may cling 
to the rock of ages, as a shell that 
survives a deluge. But the orator, 
whose effects are immediate—who 
enthralls his audience in proportion 
as he nicks the hour—who, were he 
speaking like Burke what, apart 
from the subject-matter, closet stu- 
dents would praise, must, like Burke, 
thin his audience, nd exchange pre- 
sent oratorical success fgg ultimate 
intellectual renown—a maf, in short, 
whose oratory is emphatically that 
of the Drsarer, is, like an actor, 
rewarded with a loud applause and 
a complete oblivion. Waife on the 
village stage might win applause no 
Jess loud, followed by oblivion not 
more complete. 

Darrell was not blind to the brevity 
of his fame. In his previous seclu- 
sion he had been resigned to that 
conviction—now it saddened him. 
Then, unconfessed by himself, the 
idea that he might yet reappear in 
active life, and do something which 
the world would not willingly let 
die, had softened the face of that 
tranquil Nature from which he must 


soon now pass out of reach and 
sight. On the tree of Time he was 
a leaf already sere upon the bough 
—not an inscription graven into the 
rind. 

Ever slow to yield to weak regrets 
—ever seeking to combat his own 
enemies within—Darrell said to him- 
self one night, while Fairthorn’s flate 
was breathing an air of romance 
through the melancholy halls, “Is 
it too late yet to employ this still 
busy brain upon works that will live 
when I am dust, and make Poster- 
ity supply the heir that fails to"my 
house ?” 

He shut himself up with immortal 
authors—he meditated on the choice 
of a theme; his knowledge was wide, 
his taste refined ;—words !—he could 
not want words! Why should he 
not write? Alas! why indeed ?—He 
who has never been a writer in his 
youth, can no more be a writer in his 
age than he can be a painter~a 
musician. What! not write a book? 
Oh yes—as he may paint a picture 
or set a song. But a writer, in the 
emphatic sense of the word—a writer 
as Darrell was an orator—Oh no! 
And, least of all, will he be a writer 
if he has been an orator by impulse 
and habit—an orator too happily 
gifted to require, and too laboriously 
occupied to resort to, the tedious 
aids of written preparation—an ora- 
tor as modern life forms orators— 
not, of course, an orator like those 
of the classic world, who elaborated 
sentences before delivery, and who, 
after delivery, polished each extem- 
poraneous interlude into rhetorical: 
exactitude and musical perfection. 
And how narrow the range of com- 
positions to aman burdened already 
by @ grave reputation! He cannot 
have the self-abandonment—he car- 
not venture the headlong charge— 
with which Youth flings the reins 
to genius, and dashes into the ranks 
of Fame. Few and austere his 
themes—fastidious and __ hesitating 
his taste. Restricted are the move- 
ments of him who walks for the first 





* It isso with many a Pollio of the Bar and Senate. Fifty years hence, and how 
faint upon the page of Hansard will be the vestiges of Follett! No printer’s type 
can record his decorous grace—the persuasion of his silvery tongue. Fifty years 
hence, even Plunkett, weightiest speaker, on his own subject, in the assembly that 
contained a Canning and a Brougham, will be a myth to our grandsons. 
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time into the Forum of Letters with 
the. purple hem on his senatorial 
toga. Guy Darrell, at his age, enter- 
ing among authors as a novice !—he, 
the great lawyer, to whom attorneys 
would have sent no briefs bad he 
been suspected of coquetting with a 
muse—he, the great orator, who had 
electrified audiences in proportion to 
the sudden effects which distinguish 
oral inspiration fromwritten eloquence 
—he achieve now, in an art which 
his whole life had neglected, any 
success commensurate to his con- 
temporaneous repute ;—how unlike- 
ly! But a success which should out- 
live that repute, win the “ everlasting 
inheritance ” which could alone have 
nerved him to adequate éffort—how 
impossible! He could not himself 
comprehend why, never at a loss 
for language felicitously apposite or 
richly ornate when it had but to flow 
from his thought to his tongue, nor 
wanting ease, even eloquence, in 
epistolary correspondence confiden- 
tially familiar—he should find words 
fail ideas, and ideas fail words, the 
moment his pen became a wand 
that conjured up the Ghost of the 
dread Public! The more cepious 
his thoughts, the more embarrassing 
their selection; the more exquisite 
his perception of excellence in others, 
the more timidly frigid his efforts at 
faultless style. It would be the same 
with the most skilful author, if the 
Ghost of the public had not long 
since ceased to haunt him, While 
he writes, the true author’s solitude 
is absolute or peopled at his will. 
But take an audience from an orator, 
what is he? He commands the liv- 
ing Public—the Ghost of the Public 
awes himself. 

“Surely once,” sighed Darrell, as 
he gave his blurred pages to the 
flames—“ surely once I had some 
pittance of the author’s talent, and 
have spent it upon lawsuits.” 

The author’s talent, no doubt, Guy 
Darrell once had—the author’s tem- 
perament, never. What is the au- 
thor’s temperament? Too long a 
task to define. But without it a 
man may write a clever book, an 
useful book, a book that may live a 
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year, ten years, fifty years. He will 
not stand out to distant ages a re- 
presentative of the age that rather 
lived in him than he in it. The 
author’s temperament is that which 
mukes him an integral, earnest, ori- 
ginal unity, distinct from all before 
and all that may succeed him. And 
asa Futher of the Church has said 
that the consciousness of individual 
being is the sign of immortality, not 
granted to the inferior creatures—so 
it is in this individual temperament 
one and indivisible; and in the in- 
tense conviction of it, more than in 
all the works it may throw off, that 
the author becomes immortal. Nay, 
his works may perish like those of 
Orpheus or Pythagoras;* but he 
himself, in his name, in the footprint 
of his being, remains, like Orpheus 
or Pythagoras, undestroyed, inde- 
structib’e. 

Resigning literature, the Solitary 
returned to science. There he was 
more at home. He had cultivated 
science, in his dazzling academical 
career, with ardour and success; he 
had renewed the study, on his first 
retirement to Fawley, as a distrac- 
tion from tormenting memories or 
unextinguished passions. He now 
for the first time regarded the ab- 
sorbing abstruse occupation as a pos- 
sible source of fame. To be one in 
the stargy procession of those sons of 
light who have solved a new law in 
the statute-book of heaven! Surely 
a grand ambition, not unbecoming 
to his years and station, and plea- 
sant in its labours to a man who 
loved Nature’s outward scenery with 
poetic passion, and had studied her 
inward mysteries with a sage’s minute 
research. Science needs not the 
author’s art—she rejects its graces— 
she recoils with a shudder from its 
fancies. But science requires in the 
mind of the discoverer a limpid calm. 
The lightnings that reveal Diespiter 
must flash in serene skies. Noclouds 
store that thunder— 


“ Quo bruta tellus, et vaga flumina, 
Quo Styx, et invisi horrida Tzenari 
Sedes, Atlanteusque finis 
Concutitur! ” 





* It need scarcely be said that the works ascribed to Orpheus or Pythagoras, 


are generally allowed not to be genuine, 
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So long as you take science only 
as a distraction, science will not lead 
you to discovery. And from some 
cause or other, Guy Darrell was more 
unquiet and perturbed in his present 
than in his past seclusion. Science 
this time failed even to distract. In 
the midst of august meditations—of 
close experiment—some haunting 
angry thought from the far world 
passed with rude shadow between 
Intellect and Truth—the heart 
eclipsed the mind. The fact is, that 
Darrell’s genius was _ essentially 
formed for Action. His was the 
true orator’s temperament, with the 
qualities that belong to it—the grasp 
of affairs—the comprehension of men 
and states—the constructive, admi- 
nistrative faculties. In such career, 
and in such career alone, could he 
have developed all his powers, and 
achieved an imperishable name. Gra- 
dually as science lost its interest, he 
retreated from all his former occupa- 
tions, and would wander for long 
hours over the wild munpopulated 
landscapes round him. As if it were 
his object to fatigue the body, and 
in that fatigue tire out the restless 
brain, he would make his gun the 
excuse for rambles from sunrise to 
twilight over the manors he had 
purchased years ago, lying many 
miles off from Fawley. There are 
times when a man who has passed 
his life in cultivating his mind, finds 
that the more he can make the phy- 
sical existence predominate, the more 
he can lower himself to the rude 
vigour of his game-keeper, or his day 
labourer—why, the more he can har- 
den his nerves to support the weight 
of his reflections. 

In these rambles he was not al- 
ways alone. Fairthorn contrived to 
insinuate himself much more than 
formerly into his master’s habitual 
companionship. The faithful fellow 
had missed Darrell so sorely in that 
long unbroken absence of five years, 
that on recovering him, Fairthorn 
seemed resolved to make up for lost 
time. Departing from his own ha- 
bits, he would, therefore, lie in wait 
for Guy Darrell—creeping out of a 
bramble or bush, like a familiar 
sprite; and'was no longer to be 
awed away by a curt syllable or a 


contracted brow. And Darrell, at 
first submitting reluctantly, and out 
of compassionate kindness, to the 
flute-player’s obtrusive society, be- 
came by degrees to welcome and re- 
lax in it. Fairthorn knew the great 
secrets of his life. To Fairthorn alone 
on all earth could he speak without 
reserve of one name and of one sor- 
row. Speaking to Fairthorn was 
like talking to himself, or to his 
pointers, or to his favourite doe, up- 
on which last he bestowed a new 
collar, with an inscription that im- 
plied more of the true cause that had 
driven him a second time to the 
shades of Fawley than he would have 
let out to Alban Morley or even to 
Lionel Haughton. Alban was too old 
for that confidence—Lionel much too 
young. But the Musician, like Art 
itself, was of no age; and if ever the 
gloomy master unbent his outward 
moodiness and secret spleen in any 
approach to gaiety, it was in a sort 
of saturnine playfulness to this gro- 
tesque, grown-up infant. They cheer- 
ed each other, and they teased each 
other. Stalking side by side over 
the ridged fallows, Darrell would 
sometimes pour forth his whole soul, 
as a poet does to his muse; and at 
Fairthorn’s abrupt interruption or 
rejoinder, turn round on him with 
fierce objurgation or withering sar- 
casm, or what the flute-player ab- 
horred more than all else, a trucu- 
lent quotation from Horace, which 
drove Fairthorn away into some 
vanishing covert or hollow, out of 
which Darrell had to entice him, sure 
that, in return, Fairthorn would take 
a sly occasion to send into his side a 
vindictive prickle. But as the two 
came home in the starlight, the dogs 
dead beat and poor Fairthorn too— 
ten to one but what the musician 
was leaning all his weight on his 
master’s nervous arm, and Darrell 
was looking with tender kindness in 
the face of the some ong left to lean 
upon him still. 

One evening, as they were sitting 
together in the library, the two her- 
mits, each in his corner, and after a 
long silence, the flute-player said 
abruptly— 

“T have been thinking—” 

“ Thinking!” quoth Darrell, with 
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his mechanical irony; “I am sorry 
for you. Try not to do so again.” 

FarrtHorn.—“ Your poor dear 
father—” 

Darrell, wincing, startled, and ex- 
pectant of a prickle—“‘Eh? my 
father—” 

FarrtHorn.—“ Was a great anti- 
quary. How it would have pleased 
him could he have left a fine collec- 
tion of antiquities as an heirloom to 
the nation!—his name thus preserved 
for ages, and connected with the stu- 
dies of his life. There are the Elgin 
Marbles. The parson was talking to 
me yesterday of a new Vernon Gal- 
lery; why not in the British Museum 
an everlasting Darrell Room? Plenty 
to stock it mouldering yonder in 
the chambers which you will never 
finish,” 

“My dear Dick,” cried Darrell, 
starting up, “give me your hand. 
What a brilliant thought? I could 
do nothing else to preserve my dear 
father’s name. Zureka! You are 
right. Set the carpenters at work 
to-morrow. Remove the boards; 
open the chambers; we will inspect 
their stores, and select what would 
worthily furnish ‘A Darrell Room.’ 
Perish Guy Darrell the lawyer! 
Philip Darrell the antiquary at least 
shall live!” 

It is marvellous with what charm 
Fairthorn’s lucky idea seized upon 
Darrell’s mind. The whole of the 
next day he spent in the forlorn 
skeleton of the unfinished mansion 
slowly decaying beside his small and 
homely dwelling. The pictures, many 
of which were the rarest originals in 
early Flemish and Italian art, were 
dusted with tender care, and hung 
from hasty nails upon tbe bare 
ghastly walls. Delicate ivory carv- 
ings, wrought by the matchless hand 
of Cellini—early Florentine bronzes 
—priceless specimens of Raffaelle 
ware and Venetian glass—the pre- 
cious trifles, in short, which the col- 
lector of medieval curiosities amasses 
for his heirs to disperse amongst the 
palaces of kings and the cabinets of 
nations—were dragged again to un- 
familiar light. The invaded sepulchral 
building seemed a very Pompeii of 
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the Cinque Cento. To examine, 
arrange, methodise, select for national 
purposes, such miscellaneous trea- 
sures, would be the work of weeks, 
For easier access, Darrell caused a 
slight hasty passage to be thrown 
over the gap between the two edifices. 
It ran from the room niched into the 
gables of the old house, which, origi- 


-nally fitted up for scientific studies, 


now became his habitual apartment, 
into the largest of the uncompleted 
chambers which had been designed 
for the grand reception-gallery of the 
new building. Into the pompous 
gallery thus made contiguous to his 
monk-like cell, he gradually gathered 
the choicest specimens of his collee- 
tion. The damps were expelled by 
fires on grateless hearthstones; sun- 
shine admitted from windows now 
for the first time exchanging boards 
for glass; rough iron sconces, made 
at the nearest forge, were thrust into 
the walls, and sometimes lighted at 
night—Darrell and Fairthorn walk- 


ing arm-in-arm along the unpolished 
floors, in company with Holbein’s 
Nobles, Perugino’s Virgins. Some 


of that highbred company displaced 
and banished the next day, as re- 
peated inspection made the taste 
more rigidly exclusive. Darrell had 
found object, amusement, occupation 
—frivolous if compared with those 
lenses, and glasses, and algebraical 
scrawls which had once whiled lonely 
hours in the attic-room hard by; but 
not frivolous even to the judgment 
of the austerest sage, if that sage had 
not reasoned away his heart. For 
here it was not Darrell’s taste that 
was delighted; it was Darrell’s heart 
that, ever hungry, had found food. 
His heart. was connecting those long- 
neglected memorials of an ambition 
baffled and relinquished—here with 
a nation, there with his father’s 
grave! How his eyes sparkled! how 
his lip smiled! Nobody would have 
guessed it—none of us know each 
other; least of all do we know the 
interior being of those whom we 
estimate by public repute ;—but what 
a world of simple, fond affection, lay 
coiled and wasted in that proud 
man’s solitary breast! 
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CHAPTER II, 


The learned compute that seven hundred and seven millions of millions of vibra- 
tions have penetrated the eye before the eye can distinguish the tints of a 
violet. What philosophy can calculate the vibrations of the heart before it 


can distinguish the colours of love? 


While Guy Darrell thus passed his 
hours within the unfinished fragments 
of a dwelling builded for posterity, 
and amongst the still relics of remote 
generations, Love and Youth were 
weaving their warm eternal idyll 
on the sunny lawns by the gliding 
river. 

There they are, Love and Youth, 
Lionel and Sophy, in the arbour 
round which her slight hands have 
twined the honeysuckle, fond imita- 
tion of that bower endeared by the 
memory of her earliest holiday—she 
seated coyly, he on the ground at her 
feet, as when Titania had watched 
his sleep. He has been reading to 
her, the book has fallen from her 
hand. What book? That volume 
of poems so unintelligibly obscure to 
all but the dreaming young, who are 
so unintelligibly obscure to them- 
selves. But to the merit of those 
poems, I doubt if even George did 
justice. It is not true, I believe, that 
they are not durable. Some day or 
other, when all the jargon so feel- 
ingly denounced by Colonel Morley, 
about ‘esthetics,” and “ objective,” 
and “subjective,” has gone to its 
long home, some critic who can write 
English will probably bring that poor 
little volume fairly before the public ; 
and, with all its manifold faults, it 
will take a place in the affections, 
not of one single generation of the 
young, but—everlasting, ever-dream- 
ing, ever-growing youth. But you 
and I, reader, have no other interest 
in these poems, except this—that 
they were written by the brother-in- 
law of that whimsical, miserly Frank 
Vance, who perhaps, but for such a 
brother-in-law, would never have 
gone through the labour by which 
he has cultivated the genius that 
achieved his fame; and if he had not 
cultivated that genius, he might 
never have known Lionel; and if he 


had never known Lionel, Lionel 
might never perhaps have gone to 
the Surrey village, in which he saw 
the Phenomenon: And to push 
farther still that Voltaireian philo- 
sophy of ifs—if, either Lionel or 
Frank Vance had not been so inti- 
mately associated in the minds of 
Sophy and Lionel with the golden 
holiday on the beautiful river, Sophy 
and Lionel might not have thought 
so much of those poems; and if they 
had not thought so much of those 
poems, there might not have been 
between them that link of poetry 
without which the love of two young 
people is a sentiment, always very- 
pretty, it is true, but much too com- 
monplace to deserve special com- 
memoration in a work so uncom- 
monly long as this is,likely to be. 
And thus it is clear that Frank 
Vance is not a superfluous and epi- 
sodical personage amongst the cha- 
racters of this history, but, however 
indirectly, still essentially, one of 
those beings without whom the au- 
thor must have given a very differ- 
ent answer to the question, “ What 
will he do with it ?” 

Return we to Lionel and Sophy. 
The poems have brought their hearts 
nearer and nearer together. And 
when the book fell from Lionel’s 
hand, Sophy knew that his eyes were 
on her face, and her own eyes looked 
away. And the silence was so deep 
and so sweet! Neither had yet said 
to the other a word of love. And in 
that silence both felt that they loved 
and were beloved. Sophy! how child- 
like she looked still! How little 
she is changed!—except that the 
soft blue eyes are far more pensive, 
and that her merry laugh is now 
never heard. In that luxurious home, 
fostered with the tenderest care by 
its charming owner, the romance of 
her childhood realised, and Lionel by 
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her side, she misses the old crippled 
vagrant. And therefore it is that 
her merry laugh is no longer heard! 
“Ah!” said Lionel, softly breaking 
the pause at length, “do not turn 
your eyes from me, or I shall think 
that there are tears in them!” 
Sophy’s breast heaved, but her eyes 
were averted still. Lionel rose gently, 
and came to the other side of her 
quiet form. “Fie! there are tears, 
and you would hide them from me, 
Ungrateful !” 

Sophy looked at him now with 
candid, inexpressible, guileless affec- 
tion in those swimming eyes, and 
said with touching sweetness, “‘ Un- 
grateful! Should I not be so if I 
were gay and happy ?” 

And in self-reproach for not being 


CHAPTER 
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sufficiently unhappy while that young 
consoler was by her side, she too 
rose, left the arbour, and looked wist- 
fully along the river. George Morley 
was expected; he might bring tid- 
ings of the absent. And now while 
Lionel, rejoining her, exerts all his 
eloquence to allay her anxiety and 
encourage her hopes, and while they 
thus, in that divinest stage of love, 
ere the tongue repeats what the 
eyes have told, glide along—here in 
sunlight by lingering flowers—there 
in shadow under mournful willows, 
whose leaves are ever the latest to 
fall, let us explain by what links of 
circumstance Sophy became the great 
lady’s guest, and Waife once more a 
homeless wanderer. 


Ill. 


Comprising many needful explanations illustrative of wise saws; as, for example, 
“He that hath an ill name is half hanged.” “He that hath been bitten by a 
serpent is afraid of a rope.” “He that looks for a star puts out his candles ;” 
and, “ When God wills, all winds bring rain.” 


The reader has been already made 
aware how, by an impulse of woman- 
hood and humanity, Arabella Crane 
had been converted from a persecut- 
ing into a tutelary agent in the, des- 
tinies of Waife and Sophy. That 
revolution in her moral being dated 
from the evening on which she had 
sought the cripple’s retreat, to warn 
him of Jasper’s designs, We have 
seen by what stratagem she had 
made it appear that Waife and his 
grandchild had sailed beyond the 
reach of molestation; with what 
liberality she had advanced the 
money that freed Sophy from the 
manager’s claim; and how consider- 
ately she had empowered her agent 
to give the reference which secured 
to Waife the asylum in which we 
last beheld him. In a few stern 
sentences she had acquainted Waife 
with her fearless inflexible resolve to 
associate her fate henceforth with 
the life of his lawless son; and, by 
rendering abortive all his evil pro- 
jects of—plunder, to compel him at 
last to depend upon her for an 
existence neither unsafe nor sordid, 





provided only that it were not dis- 
honest. The moment that she re- 
vealed that design, Waife’s trust in 
her was won. His own heart en- 
abled him to comprehend the effect 
produced upon a character otherwise 
unamiable and rugged, by the gran- 
deur of self-immolation and _ the 
absorption of one devoted heroic 
thought. In the strength and bitter- 
ness of passion which thus pledged 
her existence to redeem another’s, 
he obtained the key to her vehement 
and jealous nature; saw why she 
had been so cruel to the child of a 
rival; why she had conceived com- 
passion for.that, child in proportion 
as the father’s unnatural indifference 
had quenched the anger of her own 
self-love ; and, above all, why, as the 
idea of reclaiming and appropriating 
solely to herself the man who, for 
good or for evil, had grown into the 
all-predominant object of her life, 
gained more and more the mastery 
over her mind, it expelled the lesser 
and the baser passions, and the old 
mean revenge against an infant faded 
away before the light of that awaken- 
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ing conscience, which is often re- 
kindled from ashes by the sparks of 


S5 single better and worthier thought. 


And, in the resolute design to reclaim 
Jasper Losely, Arabella came at once 
to a ground in common with his 
father, with his child. Oh, what, too, 
would the old man owe to her, what 
would be his gratitude, his joy, if she 
not only guarded his spotless Sophy, 
but saved from the bottomless abyss 
his guilty son! Thus when Arabella 
Crane had, nearly five years before, 
sought Waife’s discovered hiding- 
place, near the old blood-stained 
Tower, mutual interests and sym- 
thies had formed between them a 
ond of alliance not the less strong 
because rather tacitly acknowledged 
than openly expressed. Arabella had 
written to Waife from the Continent, 
for the first half-year pretty often, 
and somewhat sanguinely, as to the 
chance of Losely’s ultimate reforma- 
tion. Then the intervals of silence 
became gradually more prolonged, 
and the letters more brief. But 
still, whether from the wish not un- 
necessarily to pain the old man, or, 
as would be more natural to her 
character, which, even in its best as- 
pects, was not gentle, from a proud 
dislike to confess failure, she said 
nothing of the evil courses which 
Jasper had renewed. Evidently she 
was always near him. Evidently, 
by some means or another, his life, 
furtive and dark, was ever under the 
glare of her watchful eyes. 
Meanwhile, Sophy had been pre- 
sented to Caroline Montfort. As 
Waife had so fondly anticipated, the 
lone childless lady had taken with 
kindness and interest to the fair 
motherless child. Left to herself 
often fur months together in the 
grand forlorn house, Caroline soon 
found an object to her pensive 
walks in the basket maker’s cottage. 
Sophy’s charming face and charming 
ways stole more and more into affec- 
tions which were denied all nourish- 
ment at home. She entered into 
Waife’s desire to improve, by educa- 
tion, so exquisite a nature; and, 
familiarity growing by degrees, Sophy 
was at length coaxed up to the great 
hovse; and during the hours which 
Waife devoted to his rambles (for 


even in his settled industry he could 
not conquer his vagrant tastes, but 
would weave his reeds or osiers ag 
he sauntered through solitudes of 
turf or wood), became the docile, 
delighted pupil in the simple chintz 
room which Lady Montfort had re- 
claimed from the desert of her sur- 
rounding palace. Lady Montfort was 
not of a curious turn of mind; pro- 
foundly indifferent even to the gossip 
of drawing-rooms, she had no rank- 
ling’ desire to know the secrets of 
village hearthstones, Little acquaint- 
ed even with the great world— 
scarcely at all with any world below 
that in which she had her being, 
save as she approached humble 
sorrows by delicate charity—the con- 
trast between Waife’s calling and his 


conversation roused in her no vigilant: 


suspicions. A man of some educa- 
tion, and born in a rank that touched 
upon the order of gentlemen, but of 
no practical or professional culture— 
with whimsical tastes—with roving, 
eccentric habits—had, in the course 
of life, picked up much harmless 
wisdom, but, perhaps from want of 
worldly prudence, failed of fortune. 
Contented with an obscure retreat 
and a humble livelihood, he might 
yet naturally be loth to confide to 
others the painful history of a descent 
in life. He might have relations in 
a higher sphere, whom the confes- 
sion would shame; he might be 
silent in the manly pride which 
shriuks from alms and pity and a 
tale of fall. Nay, grant the worst— 
grant that Waite had suffered in 
repute as well as fortune—grant that 
his character had been tarnished by 
some plausible circumstantial evi- 
dences which he could not explain 
away to the satisfaction of friends or 
the acquittal of a short-sighted world 
—had there not been, were there not 
always, many innocent men similar] 

afflicted? And who could hear Waife 
talk, or look on his arch smile, and 
not feel that he was innocent? So, 
at least, thought Caroline Montfort. 
Naturally ; for if, in her essentially 
womanlike character, there was one 
all-pervading and _ all-predominant 
attribute, it was Prry. If Fate had 
placed her under circumstances fitted 
to ripen into genial development aH 
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her exquisite forces of soul, her true 
post in this life would have been 
that of the Soornzr. What a child 
to some grief-worn father! What a 
wife to some toiling, aspiring, sensi- 
tive man of genius! What a mother 
to some suffering child! It seemed 
as if it were necessary to her to have 
something to compassionate and 
foster. She was sad when there was 
no one to comfort; but her smile 
was like a sunbeam from Eden when 
it chanced on a sorrow it could 
brighten away. Out of this very 
sympathy came her faults—faults of 
reasoning and judgment. Prudent 
in her own chilling path through 
what the world calls temptations, 
because so ineffably pure—because, 
to Fashion’s light tempters, her very 
thought was as closed, as 


“Under 


the 
wave,” 


glassy, cool, translucent 


was the ear of Sabrina to the com- 
rades of Comus,—yet place before 
her some gentle scheme that seemed 
franght with a blessing for others, 
and straightway her fancy embraced 
it, prudence faded—she saw got the 
obstacles, weighed not the chances 
against it. Charity to her did not 
come alone, but with its sister twins, 
Hope and Faith. 

Thus, benignly for the old man and 
the fair child, years rolled on till 
Lord Montfort’s sudden death, and 
his widow was called upon to ex- 
change Montfort Court (which passed 
to the new heir) for the distant joint- 
ure House of Twickenham. By this 
time she had grown so attached to 
Sophy, and Sophy so gratefully fond 
of her, that she proposed to Waife 
to take his sweet grandchild as her 
permanent companion, complete her 
education, and assure her fature. 
This had been the old man’s cherished 
day-dream ; but he had not contem- 
plated its realisation until he him- 
self were in the grave. He turned 
pale, he staggered, when the pro- 
posal which would separate him from 
his grandchild was first brought 
before him. But he recovered ere 
Lady Montfort could be aware of the 
acuteness of the pang she inflicted, 
and accepted the generous offer with 
warm protestations of joy and grati- 
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tude. But Sophy! Sophy consent 
to leave her grandfather afar and 
aged in his solitary cottage! Little 
did either of them know Sophy, with 
her soft heart and determined soul, 
if they supposed such egotism pos- 
sible in her. Waife insisted—Waife 
was angry—Waife was authoritative 
—Waife was imploring—Waife was 
pathetic—all in vain! But to = 
every argument, the girl went boldly 
to Lady Montfort, and said, “If I 
left him, his heart would break— 
never ask it.” Lady Montfort kissed 
Sophy tenderly as mother ever kissed 
a child for some sweet loving trait 
of a noble nature, and said simply, 
“But he shall not be left—he shall 
come too.” 

She offered Waife rooms in her 
Twickenham house—she wished to 
collect books—he should be librarian. 
The old man shivered and refused 
—refused firmly. He had made a 
vow not to be a guest in any house, 
Finally, the matter was compro- 
mised ; Waife would remove to the 
neighbourhood of Twickenham ; there 
hire a cottage; there ply his art; 
and Sophy, living with him, should 
spend a part of each day with Lady 
Montfort as now. 

So it was resolved. Waife con- 
sented to occupy a small house on 
the verge of the grounds belonging 
to the jointure villa, on the condition 
of paying rent for it. And George 
Morley insisted on the privilege of 
preparing that house for his old 
teacher’s reception, leaving it simple 
and rustic to outward appearance, 
but fitting its pleasant chambers 
with all that his knowledge of the 
old’ man’s tastes and habits sug- 
gested for comfort or humble luxury ; 
a room for Sophy, hung with the 
prettiest paper, all butterflies and 
tlowers, commanding a view of the 
river. Waife, despite his proud 
scruples, could not refuse such gifts 
from a man whose fortune and career 
had been secured by his artful lessons. 
Indeed, he had already permitted 
George to assist, though not largely, 
his own efforts to repay the £100 
advanced by Mrs. Crane. The years 
he had devoted to u craft which his 
ingenuity made lucrative, had just 
enabled the basket-maker, with his 
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pupil’s aid, to clear off that debt by 
instalments. He had the satisfaction 
of thinking that it was his industry 
which had replaced the sum to which 
his grandchild owed her release from 
the execrable Rugge. 

Lady Montfort’s departure (which 
preceded Waife’s by some weeks) was 
more mourned by the poor in her 
immediate neighbourhood than by 
the wealthier families who composed 
what a province calls its society ; 
and the gloom which that event cast 
over the little village round the 
kingly mansion, was increased when 
Waife and his grandchild left. 

For the last three years, em- 
boldened by Lady Montfort’s protec- 
tion, and tiie conviction that he was 
no longer pursued or spied, the old 
man had relaxed his earlier reserved 
and secluded habits. Constitution- 
ally sociable, he had made acquaint- 
ance with his humbier neighbours; 
lounged by their cottage palings in 
his rambles down the lanes; diverted 
their children with Sir Isaac’s tricks, 
or regaled them with nuts and apples 
from his little orchard; given to the 
more diligent labourers many a valu- 
able lint how to eke out ,the daily 
wage with garden produce, or bees, 
or poultry ; doctored farmers’ cows ; 
and even won the heart of the stud 
groom by a mysterious sedative ball, 
which had reduced to serene docility 
a highly nervous and hitherto un- 
manageable four-year-old. Sophy 
had been no less popular. No one 
grudged her the favour of Lady 
Montfort—no one wondered at it. 
They were loved and honoured. Per- 
haps the happiest years Waife had 
known since his young wife left the 
earth, were passed in the hamlet 
which he fancied her shade haunted ; 
for was it not there—there, in that 
cottage—there, in sight of those green 
osiers, that her first modest virgin 
replies to his letters of love and hope 
had soothed his confinement and 
animated him—till then little fond 
of sedentary toils—to the very in- 
dustry which, learned in sport, now 
gave subsistence, and secured a home. 
To that home persecution had not 
come—gossip had not pryed into its 
calm seclusion—even chance, when 
threatening disclosure, had seemed 


to pass by innocuous. For once—g 
year or so before he left—an incident 
had occurred which alarmed him at 
the time, but led to no annoying 


‘results. The banks of the great sheet 


of water in Montfort Park were 
occasionally made the scene of rural 
pic-nics by the families of neighbour- 
ing fariners or tradesmen. One day 
Waite, while carelessly fashioning his 
baskets on his favourite spot, was 
recognised by a party on the opposite 
margin to whom he himself had paid 
no attention. He was told the next 
day by the landlady of the village 
inn, the main chimney of which he 
had undertaken to cure of smoking, 
that a “lady” in the pic-nic sym- 
po-ium of the day before had asked 
many questions about him and his 
grandchild, and had seemed pleased 
to hear they were both so comfort- 
ably settled. The “lady ” had been 
accompanied by another “lady,” and 
by two or three young gentlemen. 
They had arrived in a “ buss,” which 
they had hired for the occasion, 
They had come from Humberston 
the day after those famous races 
ew annually filled Humberston 
with ‘Strangers—the time of year 
in which Rugge’s grand theatrical 
exhibition delighted that ancient 
town. From the description of the 
two ladies, Waife suspected that they 
belonged to Rugge’s company. But 
they had not claimed Waife as u ci- 
devant comrade; they had not spoken 
of Sophy as the Phenomenon, or the 
Fugitive. No molestation followed 
this event; and, after all, the Re- 
morseless Baron had no longer any 
claim to the Persecuted Bandit or to 
Juliet Araminta. 

But the ex-comedian is gone from 
the osiers—the hamlet. He is in his 
new retreat by the lordly river— 
within an hour. of the smoke and 
roar of tumultuous London. He tries 
to look cheerful and happy, but his 
repose is troubled—his heart is 
anxious. Ever since Sophy, on his 
account, refused the offer © which 
would have transferred her, not for 
a few daily hours, but for habitual 
life, from a basket-maker’s roof to all 
the elegancies and refinements of 
sphere in which, if freed from him, 
her charms and virtues might. win 
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her some such alliance as seemed 
impossible while he was thus drag- 
ging her down to his own level,— 
ever since that day the old man had 
said to himself, “I live too long.” 
While Sophy was by his side he 
appeared busy at his work, and 
merry in his humour; the moment 
she left him for Lady Montfort’s 
house, the work dropped from his 
hands, and he sank into moody 
thought. 

Waife had written to Mrs. Crane 
(her address then was at Paris) on re- 
moving to Twickenham, and begged 
her to warn him should Jasper medi- 
tate a return to England, by a letter 

‘directed to him at the General Post- 
office, London. Despite his later 
trust in Mrs. Crane, he did not deem 
it safe to confide to her Lady Mont- 
fort’s offer to Sophy,or the affectionate 
nature of that Lady’s intimacy with 
the girl now grown into womanhood. 
With that insight into the human 
heart, which was in him not so habitu- 
ally clear and steadfast as to be always 
useful, but at times singularly if erra- 
tically lucid, he could not feel assured 
that Arabella Crane’s ancient hate to 
Sophy (which, lessening in propor- 
tion to the girl’s destitution, had only 
ceased when the stern woman felt, 
with a sentiment bordering on re- 
venge, that it was to her that Sophy 
owed an asylum obscure and humble) 
might not revive, if she learned that 
the child of a detested rival was 
raised above the necessity of her pro- 
tection, and brought within view of 
that station so much loftier than her 
own, from which she had once re- 
joiced to kuow that the offspring of 
& marriage which had darkened her 
life was excluded. For indeed it had 
been only on Waife’s promise that he 
would not repeat the attempt that 
had proved so abortive, to enforce 
Sophy’s claim on Guy Darrell, that 
Arabella Crane had in the first in- 
stance resigned the child to his care. 
His care—his—an attainted outcast! 
As long as Arabella Crane could see 
in Sophy but an object of compas- 
sion, she might haughtily protect 
her; but could Sophy become an ob- 
ject of envy, would that protection 
last! No, he did not venture to con- 
fide in Mrs. Crane further than to 
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say that he and Sophy had removed 
from Montfort village to the vicinity 
of London. Time enough to say 
more when Mrs. Orane returned to 
England ; and then, not by letter, but 
in personal interview. . 
Once a-month the old man went 
to London to inquire at the General 
Post-office for any communications 
his correspondent might there ad- 
dress to him. Only once, however, 
had he heard from Mrs. Crane since 
the announcement of his migration, 
and her note of reply was extremely 
brief, until] in the fatal month of 
June, when Guy Darrell and Jasper 
Losely had alike returned, and on 
the same day, to the métropolis; and 
then the old man received from her 
a letter which occasioned him pro- 
found alarm. It apprised him not 
only that his terrible son was in 
England—in London; but that Jas- 
per had discovered that the persons 
embarked for America were not the 
veritable Waife and Sophy, whose 
names they had assumed. Mrs, Crane 
ended with these ominous words :— 
“ It is right to say now that he has 
descended deeper and deeper. Could 
you see him, you would wonder that 
J neither abandon him nor my re- 
solve. He hates me worse than the 
gibbet. To me and not to the gibbet 
he shall pass—fitting punishment 
to both. I am in London, not in my 
old house, but near him. His con- 
fidant is my hireling. His life and his 
projeets are clear to my eyes—clear 
as if he dwelt in glass. Sophy is 
now of an age in which, were she 
placed in the care of some person 
whose respectability could not be 
impugned, she could not be legally 
forced away against her will; but 
if under your roof, those whom Jas- 
per has induced to institute a search, 
that he has no means to institute 
very actively himself, might make 
statements which (as you are alread 
aware) might persuade others, thoug 
well-meaning, to assist him in sepa- 
rating her from you. He might pub- 
licly face even a police court if he 
thus hoped to shame the rich man 
into buying off an intolerable scan- 
dal. He might, in the first instance, 
and more probably, decoy her into 
his power through stealth; and what 
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might become of her before she was 
recovered? Separate yourself from 
her for a time. It is you, notwith- 
standing your arts of disguise, that 
can be the more easily tracked. 
She, now almost a woman, will 
have grown out of recognition. 
Place her in some secure asylum un- 
til at least you hear from me 
in.” 

Waife read and re-read this epistle 
(to which there was no direction 
that enabled him to reply) in the 
private room of a little coffeehouse 
to which he had retired from the 
gaze and pressure of thestreets. The 
determination he had long brooded 
over now began to take shape—to 
be hurried on to prompt decision. 
On recovering his first shock, he 
formed and matured his plans, That 


‘same evening he saw Lady Montfort. 


He felt that the time had come 
when, for Sophy’s sake, he must lift 
the veil from the obloquy on his own 
name. To guard against the same 
concession to Jasper’s authority that 
had betrayed her at Gatesboro’, it 
was necessary that he should explain 
the mystery of Sophy’s parentage and 


position to Lady Montfort, and go. 


through the anguish of denouncing 
his own son as the last person to 
whose hands she should be con- 
signed. He approached this subject 
not only with a sense of profound 
humiliation, but with no unreason- 
able fear lest Lady Montfort might 
at once decline a charge which 
would possibly subject her retire- 
ment to a harassing invasion. But, 
to his surprise as well as relief, no 
sooner had he named Sophy’s paren- 
tage than Lady Montfort evinced 
emotions of a joy which cast into 
the shade all more painful or dis- 
creditable associations. “ Hence- 
forth, believe me,” she said, “ your 
Sophy shall be my own child, my 
own treasured darling!—no humble 
companion—my equal as well as my 
charge. Fear not that any one shall 
tear her from me. You are right in 
thinking that my roof should be her 
home—that she should have the 
rearing and the station which she 
is entitled as well as fitted to adorn. 
Bat you must not part from her. I 
have listened to your tale; my ex- 





perience of you supplies the defence 
you suppress—it reverses the jndg- 
ment which has aspersed you. And, 
more ardently than before, I press on 
you a refuge in the Home that will 
shelter your grandchild.” Noble- 
hearted woman! and nobler for her 
ignorance of the practical world, in 
the proposal which would have blis- 
tered with scorching blushes the 
cheek of that Personification of all 
“Solemn Plausibilities,” the House 
of Vipont! Gentleman Waife was 
not scamp enough to profit by the 
ignorance which sprang from gener- 
ous virtue. But, repressing all argu- 
ment, and appearing to acquiesce in 
the possibility of such an arrange- 
ment, he left her benevolent delight 
unsaddened—and before the morn- 
ing he was gone. Gone in stealth, 
and by the starlight as he had gone 
years ago from the bailiff’s cottage 
—gone, for Sophy, in waking, to 
find, as she had found before, fare- 
well lines, that commended hope and 
forebade grief. ‘ It was,’ he wrote, 
‘for both their sakes that he had set 
out on a tour of pleasant adventure, 
He needed it; he had felt his spirits 
droop of late in so humdrum and 
settled a life. And there was danger 
abroad—danger that his brief ab- 
sence would remove. He had con- 
fided all his secrets to Lady Mont- 
fort; she must look on that kind 
lady as her sole guardian till he re- 
turned—as return he surely would; 
and then they would live happy ever 
afterwards as in fairy tales. He 
should never forgive her if she were 
silly enough to fret for him. He 
should not be alone; Sir Isaac would 
take care of him. He was not with- 
out plenty of money—savings of 
several months; if he wanted more, 
he would apply to George Morley. 
He would write to her occasionally ; 
but she must not expect frequent 
letters; he might be away for months 
—what did that signify? He was 
old enough to take care of himself; 
she was no longer a child to cry her 
eyes out if she lost a senseless toy, 
or a stupid old cripple. She was 
young lady, and he expected to find 
her a famous scholar when he re- 
turned.’ And so, with all flourish 
and bravado, and suppressing every 
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attempt at pathos, the old man went 
his way, and Sophy, hurrying to 
Lady Montfort’s, weeping, distracted, 
imploring her to send in all diree- 
tions to discover and bring back the 
fugitive, was there detained a captive 
guest. But Waife left a letter also 
for Lady Montfort, cautioning and 
adjuring her, as she valued Suphy’s 
satety from the scandal of Jasper’s 
claim, not to make any imprudent 
attempts to discover him. Such 
attempt would only create the very 
publicity from the chance of which 
he was seeking to escape. The neces- 
sity_of this caution was so obvious, 
that Lady Montfort could only send 
her most confidential servant to in- 
quire guardedly in the neighbour- 
hood, until she had summoned George 
Morley from Huinberston, and taken 
him into counsel. Waife had per- 
mitted her to relate to him, on strict 
promise of secresy, the tale he had 
confided toher. George entered with 
the deepest sympathy into Sophy’s 
distress; but he made her compre- 
hend the indiscretion and peril of any 
noisy researches. He promised that 
he himself would spare no pains to 
ascertain the old man’s hiding-place, 
and see, at least, if he could not be 
persuaded either to return or suffer 
her to join him, that he was not left 
destitute and comfortless. Nor was 
this an idle promise. George, though 
his inquiries were unceasing, crippled 
by the restraint imposed on them, 
was so acute in divining, and so active 
in following up each clue to the wan- 
derer’s artful doublings, that more 
than once he had actually come upon 
the track, and found the very spot 
where Waife or Sir Isaac had been 
seen a few days befvre. Still, up to 
the day on which Morley, had last 
reported progress, the ingenious ex- 
actor, fertile in all resources of 
stratagem and disguise, had baffled 
his research, At first, however, 
Waife had greatly relieved the minds 
of these anxious friends, and cheered 
even Sophy’s heavy heart, by letters, 
gay though brief. These letters hav- 
ing, by their postmarks, led to his 
trace, he had stated, in apparent 
anger, that reason for discontinuing 
them. And for the last six weeks no 
line from him had been received. In 
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fact, the old man, on resolving to con- 
summate his self-abnegation, strove 
more and more to wean his grand- 
child’s thoughts from his image. He 
deemed it so essential to her whole 
future, that, now that she had found a 
home in so secure and so elevated a 
sphere, she should gradually accus- 
tom herself to a new rank of life, from 
which he was an everlasting exile; 
should lose all trace of his very be- 
ing; efface a connection that, ceasing 
to protect, could henceforth only harm 
and dishonour her; that he tried, as 
it were, to blot himself out of the 
world which now smiled on her. He 
did not underrate her grief in its first 
freshness; he knew that, could she 
Jearn where he was, all else would be 
forgotten—she would insist on flying 
to him. But he continually murmured 
to himself, “‘ Youth is ever proverbi- 
ally short of memory; its sorrows 
poignant, but not enduring; now the 
wounds are already scarring over— 
they will not reopen if they are left 
to heal.” 

He had, at first, thought of hiding 
somewhere not so. far but that once 
a-week, or once a-month, he might 
have stolen into the grounds, looked 
at the house that held her—left, per- 
haps, in her walks some little token 
of himself. But, on reflection, he 
felt that that luxury would be too 
impradent, and it ceased to tempt 
him in proportion us he reasoned 
himself into the stern wisdom of 
avoiding all that could revive her 
grief for him. At the commencement 
of this tale, in the outline given of 
that grand melodrama in which 
Juliet Araminta played the part of 
the Bandit’s child, her efforts to decoy 
pursuit from the lair of the perse- 
cuted Mime were likened to the arts 
of the sky-lark to lure eye and hand 
from the nest of its young. More 
appropriate that illustration now to 
the parent-bird than then to the 
fledgling. Farther and farther from 
the nest in which all his love was 
centred fled the old man. What if 
Jasper did discover him now; that 
very discovery would mislead the 
pursuit from Sophy. Most impro- 
bable that Losely would ever guess 
that they could become separated ; 
still more improbable, unless Waite, 
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imprudently lurking near her home, 
guided conjecture, that Losely should 
dream of seeking under the roof of 
the lofty peeress the child that had 
fled from Mr. Rugge. 

Poor old man! his heart was break- 
ing; but his soul was so brightly 
comforted, that there, where many, 
many long miles off, I see him stand- 
ing, desolate and patient, in the cor- 
ner of yon crowded market-place, 
holding Sir Isaac by slackened stripg, 
with listless hand—Sir Isaac unshorn, 
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travel-stained, draggled, with droop- 
ing head and melancholy eyes—yea, 
as I see him there, jostled by the 
crowd, to whom, now and then, point- 
ing to that huge pannier on his arm, 
filled with some homely pedler wares, 
he mechanically mutters, “ Buy”— 
yea, I say, verily, as I see him thus, I 
cannot draw near in pity—I see what 
the crowd does not—the shadow of 
an angel’s wing over his grey head; 
and I stand reverentially aloof, with 
bated breath and bended knee. 
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